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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE understand that the suggestion of 
the Miscellaneous Estimates Committee 
for consolidating the State Paper Office 
with the Public Record Office has been 
acted upon by the Government,—and that 
it has been resolved that the union shall 
take place immediately upon the retire- 
ment of the Keeper of the State Papers, 
Mr. H. Hobhouse. There willbe economy, 
and is common sense, in the arrangement. 
It is clear that the mere custodianship of 
the State Papers will not add to the ex- 
penses of the Public Record Office,—so 
that a staff will be available for other use- 
ful works; and common sense dictates 
that various series of the same classes of 
documents should not be kept distinct, as 
they have hitherto been, in the two depart- 
ments. This arrangement, as well as the 
transfer of Admiralty, Treasury, and other 
papers into the charge of the Public 
Record Office, shows that the Government 
have resolved to make the Record Office 
serve as the custos not merely of legal 
records, but of the records and papers of 
the several government departments,—in 
fact, become a really national Record Office. 
But these movements make the necessity 
for providing a safe building all the more 
urgent :—and we do hope that the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to act in this matter 
next year.— Atheneum. 

A digested report of the treasures dis- 
persed by sale at Stowe must again be 
deferred to another number. 

H. C. makes the following inquiries :— 
1. According to Burke (Supplement to 
Landed Gentry) ‘the Chapman family 
were residing in Yorkshire prior to the 
year 1400.’’ Documents among the Har- 
leian and Additional MSS. show that a 
‘* Chapman family ’’ was settled in Cam- 
bridgeshire prior even to a.p. 1300. Now 
the same arms (slightly modified) are borne 
by both families ; what connecting link has 
there ever been between them? 2. I find 
the Chapman arms among the ‘ aunciant 
cotts’’ of the East-Anglian counties, yet 
always with what heraldic writers are 
pleased to consider as an augmentation; 
the original grant (they say) being simply 
‘* per chevron a crescent counterchanged.”’ 
Is there any trace of such “original grant?” 


3. Chevrons were borne temp. William the 
Conqueror, and crescents are a common 
bearing with us; yet does any other family 
in England bear ‘‘ per chevron a crescent 
counterchanyed ?’’ [Our correspondent 
may be assured that neither chevrons nor 
any other heraldic charges whatever were 
borne before the reign of Richard I.— 
Edit.) 

In reply to a correspondent at p. 338, 
about an old house at Standen, in Bid- 
denden parish, Kent, J. A. S. remarks, 
‘¢ Perhaps he alludes to the remains of 
Place House, once the seat of the cele- 
brated Sir Walter Manny, and afterwards 
of the Hendens, who pulled down great 
part of it temp. George I. since which the 
estate fell to Sir Horace Mann. See 
‘ Beauties,’ vol. viii. p. 1208.” 

A correspondent says, ‘‘ At p. 375, J. R. 
writes that ‘at Venice, in the possession 
of the Pinelli Library, no dust could touch 
the volumes.’ This is correct, but Dr. 
Harwood says more clearly, ‘ There being 
no dust in Venice, this most magnificent 
library has in general lain reposited for 
some centuries in excellent preservation.’ 
(Classics, 4th ed. p. xxviii.) In applying 
the words Via Salutis (Virg. Ain. vi. 96,) 
to the Scriptures, J. R. has made an im- 
portant admission, rather in contrast with 
Wolsey’s burning Tyndale’s Testaments, 
and similar proceedings. The expression 
pandetur is but partially applicable to 
Ximenes, as while he published the Scrip- 
tures in dead languages, he thwarted their 
translation into living ones, which Fer- 
nando de Talavera, Archbishop of Granada, 
wished to effect for the Moorish Christians; 
nor were that respectable prelate’s trans- 
lations of the Gospel and Epistle portions 
allowed to pass. So that he was a sup- 
presser as well as a promoter, and like the 
deity Janus, deserved the epithet of Clu- 
sius as much as that of Patulcius.* During 
his rule as Inquisitor-General, no less than 
52,855 persons were condemned, of whom 
as many as 3,564 were burned! 





* Modé namque Patulcius idem, 
Et modé sacrifico Clusius ore vocor. 
Ov. Fast, i. 129. 
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Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. By T.N. Talfourd. 2 vols. 


MR. TALFOURD informs us that, in his former edition of Charles 
Lamb’s Letters, he made reference to others yet remaining unpublished, 
and to a period when a more complete estimate might be formed of the 
character of the writer than was then presented. That period, he observes, 
is now arrived. Several of his friends, who might have been affected by 
the sportive mention of their names in his correspondence, are dead ; the 
grave has closed over the dearest of all—his sister ; and thus his biographer 
has been released from a difficulty which had prevented a full disclosure of 
circumstances previously concealed, and a due appreciation of some of 
Lamb’s noblest qualities. While Mr. Talfourd, with a delicate sense of 
the difficulties attending the voluntary office he had undertaken, was con- 
sidering how far the veil of domestic history should be withdrawn, and 
what should be the extent of the disclosures, “his lingering doubts,” he 
tells us, “were removed by the appearance of a full statement of the 
melancholy event, with all the details capable of being collected from the 
newspapers of the time, in the British Quarterly Review, and the diffusion 
of the passage extracted thence through several other journals. After this 
no doubt could remain as to the propriety of publishing the letters of Lamb 
on this event, eminently exalting the characters of himself and his sister, and 
enabling the reader to judge of the sacrifice which followed it.” The ap- 
plication which Mr. Talfourd made to Lamb’s various friends and corres- 
pondents was met with kindness and liberality, and permission given to make 
the public sharers in these “ choice epistolary treasures.” The interest, his 
biographer tells us, which the letters already published have attained, both in 
America and England—perhaps even more remarkable in America than in 
England, and the interest which the lightest fragments of Lamb’s corres- 
pondence which have accidentally appeared in other quarters have excited, 
convinced him that some letters which he withheld in his former publication 
will not now be unwelcome. “ There is scarcely a note—a notelet (as he 
used to call his very little letters)—Lamb ever wrote which has not some 
tinge of that quaint sweetness, some hint of that peculiar union of kindness 
and whim, which distinguish him from all other poets and humourists.” 
With some very slight exceptions, the public now possesses all the letters 
which the generosity of Lamb’s correspondents has placed at the Editor’s 
disposal. Some difficulty was felt as to the form of the publication ; it 
would have been more convenient assuredly to have incorporated the present 
collection with the preceding, and thus given a full and uniform epistolary 
biography of the writer ; but this was not thought just to the possessors 
of the previous volumes. Undoubtedly there was a sense of propriety and 
fairness in this mode of proceeding; but as the pecuniary value of the 
former volumes amounted only to a few shillings, and as the consequence of 
not incorporating the two has been to give the present a vi ry fragmentary and 
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imperfect shape, and has rendered constant reference to the other necessary, 
we think the present Editor had better have done what some future one 
will do, and given us at once a complete biography, in a connected series, of 
the whole.* 

Mr. Talfourd’s Memorials commence with the year 1795, when Lamb 
was residing with his family, consisting of his father, mother, and sister, in 
No. 7, Little Queen Street, Holborn ; the parents both in a state of great 
infirmity, and the income of the whole family very scanty. There was a 
tendency to insanity, which had been more than once developed in his 
sister; and at the close of this year Lamb himself was subjected for a few 
weeks to the restraint of the insane. ‘ The wonder is, that amidst all the 
difficulties, the sorrows, and the excitements of his succeeding forty years,” 
this afflicting visitation never recurred; “and he was rewarded for a life of 
self-sacrifice by the preservation of unclouded reason.” In a letter to Cole- 
ridge he there mentions the event: “My life has been somewhat diversified 
of late. The six weeks that finished last year and began this your very 
humble servant spent in a mad-house at Hoxton. 1 am got somewhat 
rational now, and don’t bite any one; but mad I was: and many a vagary 
my imagination played with me, enough to make a volume, if all were told.” 
He adds, “It may convince you of my regards for you when I tell you my 
head ran on you+ in my madness, as much almost as on another person, who 
I am incliaed to think was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
frenzy.” 

Coleridge, it must be remarked, was Lamb’s earliest friend—his friend 
when they were both as yet in boy’s jackets—in blue gowns and yellow 
stockings—for they were schoolfellows at Christ’s Hospital : and that early 
friendship which began in congeniality of studies and feelings, was con- 
tinued and strengthened by the same cause. Lamb writes :— 


“When I read in your little volume to the hopes and fears of this life. I 


your nineteenth effusion, or the twenty- 
eighth, or the twenty-ninth, or what you 
call the ‘‘ Sigh,’’ I think I hear you again. 
I image to myself the little smoky room at 
the Salutation and Cat, where we have sat 
together through the winter nights, be- 
guiling the cares of life with poesy. When 
you left London I felt a dismal void in my 
heart. 1 found myself cut off at one and 
the same time from two most dear to me. 
* How blest with ye the path could I have 
trod of quiet life!’ In your conversation 
you had blended so many pleasant fancies 
that they cheated me of my grief. But in 
your absence the tide of melancholy rushed 
in again, and did its worst mischief by 
overwhelming reason. I have recovered, 
but feel a stupor that makes me indifferent 


His Letters at this period are critical. 
Coleridge’s Religious Musings were read by him with delight and careful 


sometimes wish to introduce a religious 
turn of mind ; but habits are strong things, 
and my religious fervours are confined, 
alas! to some fleeting moments of occa- 
sional solitary devotion. A correspondence 
opening with you has roused me a little 
from my lethargy, and made me conscious 
of existence. Indulge me in it: I will not 
be very troublesome. At some future time 
I will amuse you with an account, as full 
as my memory will permit, of the strange 
turns my frenzy took. I look back upon 
it at times with a gloomy kind of envy; 
for, while it lasted, I had many, many 
hours of pure happiness. Dream not, 
Coleridge, of having tasted all the grandeur 
and wildness of fancy till you have gone 
mad.” &c. 


Southey’s Joan of Arc and 





first series, 2 vols.; 5. The present Memorials. 


* Charles Lamb’s Works in our possession consist of five different publications 
unconnected: 1. The Poems; 2. The Works, 2 vols. ; 3. Elia, 2 vols. ; 4. Letters, 


This is very inconvenient, and 


should be remedied, if possible, by a republication of the whole.—Rev. 
t It is curious that in this letter Lamb mentions, ‘‘ You will rejoice to hear that 
Cowper is recovered from his lunacy, und is employed.’’ &c.—Rev. 
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attention. He also placed his own sonnets, great favourites with him, 
under Coleridge’s inspection. They were tender little things, favourites 
and bantlings of his own. “I charge you, Coleridge,” he says, “ spare my 
ewe lambs. . . . When my blank verse is finished, or my long fancy poem, 
‘ propono tibi alterandum, cut-up-andum, abridgandum,’ just what you will 
with it, but spare my ewe lambs. .... I say unto you again, spare my 
ewe lambs.” 

So things passed away till the autumn of 1796. Lamb was engaged 
all the morning in task-work at the India House, and all the evening in 
attempting to amuse his father by playing cribbage; when, on the 26th of 
September, that terrible calamity burst on this poor devoted family, by 
the sudden insanity of Miss Lamb, and by the death of the aged mother. 
The particulars may be read in Mr. Talfourd’s pages, where they are with 
propriety introduced ; but we spare others the pain of reading what we 
ourselves turn from in sorrow and suffering of heart. Lamb wrote to 
Coleridge on the subject: he talked of appropriating 50/. or 60/. a-year 
for his sister’s maintenance; and then he says, in that spirit of independ- 
ence and contempt for superfluous expenses and enjoyments which ever 
distinguished him, “If my father, an old servant-maid, and I, can’t live, 
and live comfortably, on 130/. or 120/. a-year, we ought to burn by slow 
fires.” He also admonishes Coleridge not to offend him by sending him 
cash, of which, we think, those who recollect Coleridge in the Bristol 
cottage at that time, and his inventory of goods and chattels, will acknow- 
ledge there was little fear. This must have been the one solitary instance 
of Coleridge appearing in the presumed character of a /ender. 

One or two charming letters, filled with the tenderest affection to his 
sister, and with the most beautiful little family pictures, follow,—almost 
too pure, and sweet, and good to be read “by such stuff as the world is 
made of,” but to be loved by all of good and upright minds. It was a dark 
and melancholy time! without his sister, the companion of his life,—with- 
out books,—without friends. “I am starving,” he says, “at the India 
House. Near seven o'clock without my dinner; and so it has been, and 
will be, all the week. I get home at night o’erwearied, quite faint, and 
then to cards with my father, who will not let me enjoy a meal in peace ; 
but I must conform to my situation, and I hope I am, for the most part, 
not unthankful.” What refreshment he had was derived from poetical 
composition and poetical studies. “I have been reading the Task with 
fresh delight. 1am glad you love Cowper. I could forgive a man for 
not enjoying Milton; but I would not call that man my friend who should 
be offended with the divine chit-chat of Cowper.”* He thought Southey 
told a plain tale better than Coleridge, but that the Religious Musings of 
the latter was the noblest poem in the world next after Paradise Lost. He 
found Mr. Hoole’s Tasso “more vapid than smallest small beer sun- 
vinegared.” 

Thus he beguiled his fancy during some brief intervals of the storm. 
But now his aged father died, and his small annuity went; and then his 
aunt died, and hers went also ; and he was left with his poor sister, and a 
hundred a-year from his clerkship. There are, however, far worse losses 


* At that time he had never seen Cowper’s Verses on his Mother’s Picture. He 
says, ‘ Lloyd told me of some verses on his mother. If you have them by you pray 
send them me. I dosolove him! Never mind their merit. Maybe J may like ’em, 
as your taste and mine do not always exactly identify.’’ Letter to Coleridge.—Rev. 
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to his brother-poet,— 


“Hetty died on Friday night, about 
eléven o’clock, after her long illness. 
Mary, in consequence of fatigue and anx- 
iety, is fallen ill again, and I was obliged 
to remove her yesterday. Iam left alone 
in a house with nothing but Hetty’s dead 
body to keep me company. To-morrow I 
bury her, and then I shall be quite alone, 
with nothing but a cat to remind me that 
the house has been full of living beings 
like myself. My heart is quite sunk, and 
I don’t know where to look for relief. 
Mary will get better again, but her con- 
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than the loss of money. He again lost his sister for a time. 


[ Nov. 
He writes 


dreadful; nor is it the least of our evils 
that her case and all our story is so well 
known around us. We are, in a manner, 
marked. Excuse my troubling you, but 
I have nobody by me to speak tome. I 
slept out last night, not being able to en- 
dure the change and the stillness; but J 
did not sleep well, and I must come back 
to my own bed. I am going to try and 
get a friend to come and be with me to- 
morrow, J am completely shipwrecked. 
My head is quite bad.* I almost wish that 
Mary were dead.—God bless you!’’ &c. 


stantly being liable to such relapses is 


His friend Lloyd's arrival, however, was of great comfort ; and the fol- 
lowing sweet and pensive lines, as the sincere effusion of a consoled and 
grateful heart, will be approved by a judge within us, whose decisions we 
may follow with safety, while criticism may smooth her offended brow, and 
wait a fitter subject for her power. 


Alone, obscure, without a friend, 
A cheerless, solitary thing, 

Why seeks my Lloyd the stranger out ? 
What offering can the stranger bring, 


Of social scenes, home-bred delights, 
That him in aught compensate may 
For Stowey’s pleasant winter-nights, 
For loves and friendships far away, 
In brief oblivion to forego 
Friends such as thine, so justly dear, 
And be awhile with me content 
To stay, a kindly loiterer, here ? 
For this a gleam of random joy 
Hath flush’d my unaccustom’d cheek, 
And, with an o’ercharged, bursting heart, 
I feel the thanks I cannot speak. 
O, sweet are all the Muses’ lays, 
And sweet the charm of matin bird ! 
’T was long since these estranged ears 
The sweeter voice of friend had heard. 


The voice hath spoke ;—the pleasant sounds 
In Memory’s ear, in after-time 
Shall live, to sometimes rouse a tear, 
And sometimes prompt an honest rhyme. 
For when the transient charm is fled, 
And when the little week is o’er, 
To cheerless, friendless solitude 
When I return as heretofore,— 
Long, long within my aching heart 
The grateful sense shall cherish’d be ; 
T’ll think less meanly of myself, 
That Lloyd will sometimes think on me. 


Lloyd’s visit did him good, and his sister returned, and he again 


* The expression of a ‘‘ broken heart’’ is common, for it is forcible; Sir Walter 
Raleigh uses another not so common, but equally descriptive of its object,—‘* My brains 
are broken, and I cannot write.’”’—Rev. 
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poesy, and the * Noctes cenaque Deim.” All things come right if men 
will but wait for them. The wheel keeps going round; and there are 
plenty of suppers and poetry, punch and porter, in store for him,—though, 
alas! he died ignorant of the names of Dickens and Tennyson! He died, 
though full of years, before his time. He died too soon, as all men did, 
however aged,—octogenarians, if you please,—who had not survived to 
the days of Barnaby Rudge and the “ Head-waiter at the Cock !” 

Lamb’s only poetical, or rather literary, friend now in London was George 
Dyer, whom everybody knows, or ought to have known, and of whom there 
is much that is interesting in these volumes. Among Dyer’s poetical singu- 
larities was one that was amusing enough. He always conyersed of poets as 
if they were hunting in couples. Thus, he would say Spenser and Thomson, 
Theocritus and Virgil, Gray and Mason, Lamb and Lloyd, though the 
only conjunction was in his own head. Lamb amused himself with Dyer’s 
poetical opinions and canons, which latter consisted in “ strictly observing 
the laws of verse.” He stumbled also on Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns, one 
of the dullest and most tasteless pieces of biography in our language. One 
of Burns’s brother-excisemen would have done the job far better. 

As we advance things begin to look brighter. Lamb is introduced to a 
Dr. A—— of Isleworth, who gives hot legs of mutton and grape pies, and 
ties the knees of his breeches with packthread. Such a man is at all times 
worth knowing, especially when we are a little out of spirits, and requested 
to write a copy of verses for an agricultural magazine: and then he left off 
his Montero cap (Coleridge carried it off), and cayenned eggs, and began to 
think that pipes and port wine “might do him good.” ‘“ Wine, good, 
mellow, genuine port can hurt nobody, unless those who take it to excess, 
which they may easily avoid if they observe the rules of temperance.” 
In 1805 he was introduced to Hazlitt, «the great critic and thinker,” 
son of a Unitarian minister at Wem in Shropshire, whom he tantalized 
in the following manner: Hazlitt being a painter and amateur, and fond 
of everything which Lamb had seen and he had not. 





‘¢ What do you in Shropshire, when so 
many fine pictures are a-going, a-going, 
every day in London? Monday I visit 
the Marquess of Lansdowne’s, in Berkeley 
Square. Catalogue 2s. 6d. Leonardos in 
plenty. Some other day this week, I go 
to see Sir William Young’s, in Stratford 
Place. Hulse’s, of Blackheath, are also 
to be sold this month, and in May, the 
first private collection in Europe, Welbore 
Ellis Agar’s.* And there are you pervert- 
ing Nature in lying landscapes, filched 
from old rusty Titians, such as I can 
scrape up here to send you, with an addi- 
tament from Shropshire nature thrown in 
to make the whole look unnatural. I am 
afraid of your mouth watering when I tell 
you that Manning and I got into Anger- 
stein’s on Wednesday. Mon Dieu! Such 
Claudes! Four Claudes bought for more 
than 10,0007. (those who talk of Wilson 


being equal to Claude are either mainly 
ignorant or stupid) ; one of them was per- 
fectly miraculous. What colours short of 
boné fide sunbeams it could be painted 
in, I am not earthly colourman enough to 
say; but I did not think it had been in 
the possibility of things. Then, a music- 
piece of Titian—a thousand-pound pic- 
ture—five figures standing behind a piano, 
the sixth playing; none of the heads, M. 
observed, indicating great men, nor affect- 
ing it, but so sweetly disposed ; all lean- 
ing separate ways, but so easy, like a flock 
of some divine shepherd: the colouring, 
like the economy of the picture, so sweet 
and harmonious,—as good as Shakspeare’s 
‘ Twelfth Night,’—almost, that is. I will 
give you a love of order, and cure you of 
restless, fidgety passions for a week after 
—more musical than the music which it 
would, but cannot, yet in a manner does, 





* This was bought by the Earl of Grosvenor for somewhere about 30,000/.—Rey. 
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show. I have no room for the rest. Let 
me say, Angerstein sits in a room—his 
study (only that and the library are shown), 
when he writes a common letter, as I am 
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doing, surrounded with twenty pictures 
worth 60,0007. What a luxury! Apicius 
and Heliogabalus, hide your diminished 
heads !”’ 


Lamb’s play of “ Mr. H.” (Hog’s-flesh) failed, as was proper it should; 
who would ever have thought it could have ended otherwise? He had 
plenty of condoling friends, but he would have preferred its succeeding. 
Condolements added to failures make things ten times worse. The best 
thing for friends to do in adversity is to keep away. When things go 
wrong with us, we have found one plan successful. We send for the 
landlord of the nearest inn, invite his company to a quiet glass of sherry, 
and in an hour or two an improvement is sure to take place. The air of 
superiority, when you are in trouble, which a friend assumes, is of itself 
fatal. When a man writes a play, and it is d—d by the visitors or 
audience, as it may be,—the seers or hearers,—there are various ways of 
restoring nature. Sheridan would drink three bottles of claret ; Cumber- 
land rubbed himself with a flesh-brush; but there is no better way than 
the one we recommend—of sending for the landlord. 

Lamb now began to collect his Wednesday evening parties, of which we 
have a more copious account hereafter. Of these, Mr. Talfourd says, Hazlitt 
was a brilliant ornament. With Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt, Lamb and his sister 
spent the summer holidays at their residence, Winterslow on Salisbury Plain: 
it does not matter for the year; any year will do; for neither the parties 
themselves, nor the learned Editor, ever trouble themselves with dates ; but 
all is supposed to take place somewhere in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. When they returned, they began to eat salt butter, for which 


they had acquired a taste in Wiltshire; lined their doors with green 
baize ; put four new boards over the coal-hole ; hung up some beautiful 
green curtains; Lamb got twenty pounds a year by a clerk’s resignation, 


and Miss Lamb had her dyed silk gown cut out. When these arrange- 
ments were concluded, Miss Lamb began her pretty book of “ Tales from 
Shakspeare "—Lamb’s Tails (or Tales), as it is called in the Row—with 
her brother's assistance, and they produced their “ Poetry for Children,” 
and removed from Mitre Court to No. 4, Inner Temple Lane—“ most 
dear,” says the Editor, “ of all their abodes to the memory of their ancient 
friends.” This they had for 30/. a-year, and the proprietors described it as 
delicious, looking out in Hare Court, where a pump is always going. 
To be sure, when they arrived the pump was dry ; but still it was plea- 
santer than Mitre Court. It was like being in a garden. It was attended 
with the usual calamity of moving—of changing scene; but that was a 
passing cloud, and soon passed away. Lamb endeavoured to leave off 
smoking ; but then we believe his chimney,—or was it Coleridge’s ?—took 
to smoking, and so it was of no use one leaving off, if the other went on; 
and we find Miss Lamb about this time saying, “ We smoked the very 
first night of our arrival,” including, we presume, all the three ! 
Among the books he read at this time he mentions “ Ccelebs :” 


‘“‘It has reached eight editions in so 
many weeks, yet literally it is one of the 
very poorest sort of common novels, with 
the drawback of dull religion in it. Had 
the religion been high and flavoured, it 
would have been something. I borrowed 
this ‘ Coelebs in Search of a Wife’ of a very 

1 


careful, neat lady, and returned it with 
this stuff written in the beginning : 


If ever I marry a wife, 

1’ll marry a landlord’s daughter, 
For then I may sit in the bar, 

And drink cold brandy and water, 
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He says,—‘ Godwin has written a pretty absurd book about sepulchres.* 
He was affronted because I told him it was better than Hervey, but not so 
good as Sir T. Browne.” He admired Southey’s article in the Quarterly 
on “ Missionaries,” and he said Coleridge had thoroughly converted him to 
relish the old poet Daniel. He mourned over the prospect of “ The 
Friend” stopping for want of funds. He said “ This Custom-and-Duty- Age 
would have made the Preacher on the Mount take out a licence, and St. 
Paul’s Epistles not missible without a stamp.” 

Lamb wrote to Wordsworth in great admiration of his new volume of 
poetry, and with due contempt of the Edinburgh critics, who it appears 
were abtising in public what they privately admired, and crying out, 
“ This will never do,” when it has done very well indeed, and put a thou- 
sand pounds in the poet’s pocket. He also met with the poems of Vincent 
Bourne, which were quite new to him, and delighted in them, as all persons 
must do, for they are among the few things which have not been equalled, 


‘* What a heart,’”’ he says, ‘‘that man 
had, all laid out upon town scenes, a pro- 
per counterpoise to some people’s rural 
extravaganzas. Why I mention him is, 
that your ‘ Power of Music’ reminded me 
of his poem of ‘ The Ballad-Singer in the 
Seven Dials.’ Do you remember his epi- 
gram on the old woman who taught New- 
ton the A B C, which after all, he says, he 
hesitates not to call Newton’s ‘ Principia?’ 
I was lately fatiguing myself with going 
through a volume of fine words by Lord 
Thurlow ; excellent words; and, if the 
heart could live by words alone, it could 


desire no better regales ; but what an 
aching vacuum of matter! I do not stick 
at the madness of it, for that is only a 
consequence of shutting his eyes and 
thinking he is in the age of the old Eliza- 
beth poets. From thence I turned to V. 
Bourne. What a sweet, unpretending, 
pretty- mannered, matter-ful creature ! 
sucking from every flower, making a flower 
of everything. His diction all Latin, and 
his thoughts all English. Bless him! 
Latin was not good enough for him. Why 
was not he content with the language 


which Gay and Prior wrote in ?’’ 


His duties at the India House are now becoming irksome to him, for the 
honourable Company are employing him from ten in the morning till eleven 
at night, on the subjects of deposits on cotton wool and contingent funds. It 
destroyed his Sundays—something did—but he does not clearly know whether 
his work or his pipe. He also left off spirituous liquors, with a moral cer- 
tainty of its lasting. This was noble, showing self-respect, self-command, 
self-confidence. It lasted four months: the victory was gained ; but then 
he so increased his allowance of porter (how many pots is not said), that it 
could be endured no longer by those who loved him. His sister entreated 
him “to live like himself,” as became him. There is no clergyman of the 
parish belonging to the Temple, (only a reader,) or he would probably have 
been calledin. However, he was persuaded to yield to his sister’s arguments, 
—to his friends’ advice—perhaps to his own inclination—and he re-com- 
menced his gin and water. It was an old friendship, and had better never 
have been broken. When such friends part, as Young says, it is a living death. 
But they met again ; and their second union was never attended with the 
slightest interruption. Then he was invigorated by the presence of his old 
companions ; and thinking of his task-masters, the merchants of Leadenhall 
Street, then he could cry out—and who does not agree in the reasonable 
propriety of his wish ?—* Confusion blast all mercantile transactions, all 
traffic, all exchange of commodities, intercourse between nations, all the 





* This book was printed by Miller in Albemarle Street in 1809, 12mo. 
Sepulchres ; or, a Proposal for erecting some Memorial to the illustrious Dead, in all 


“ Essay on 


ages, on the Spot where their Remains have been interred. 
perish.’ The Bible.””—Rev. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXX. 


‘None of these should 
3 .N 
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consequent civilization, and wealth, and amity, and link of society, and 
getting rid of prejudices, and knowledge of the face of the globe ; and rot the 
very firs of the forest, that look so romantic alive, and die into desks !” 

Southey wished Lamb to review “ The Excursion” in the Quarterly. 
This, though new to this kind of contemporaneous criticism (he delighting 
more in the poets of James the First than of George the Third), he readily 
agreed to, though differing from Wordsworth, toto celo, in his abstract 
idea of “a Tailor.” This was necessary to be settled before the reviewer 
commenced, Lamb had no experience but of a genuine London Tailor. 
Wordsworth’s was a very different kind of artificer ; and, indeed, Lamb 
seems to have remonstrated with ample justice on his side :— 


‘A flying-tailor,’”’ he writes, ‘‘I ven- an inspired tailor. . . . Again, the person 
ture to say,is no more in rerum naturdthan who makes his smiles to be heard, is evi- 
a flying-horse or agryphon. His wheeling dently a man under possession ; a demoniac 
his airy flight from the precipice youmen- tailor. A greater hell than his own must 
tion, had a parallel in the melancholy Jew have a hand in this. . . 1 confess a grin- 
who toppled from the monument. Were xing tailor would shock me. ENOUGH OF 
his limbs ever found? Then, the man TAILoRsS!’’ 
who cures diseases by words, is evidently 


Some causes, arising from business and bad health, delayed the fulfil- 
ment of the promise; but the review was written and sent. He said, 
“It must speak for itself, if Gifford and his crew do not put words in 
tts mouth, which I expect.” Myr. Talfourd says, “ The apprehension 
expressed at the close of the last letter was dismally verified,” and Lamb 
was bursting with indignation. It was a spurious review—a spiteful 
review—done by Mr. Baviad * Gifford. “The language he has altered 





* Gifford had in his Baviad but an indifferent subject—the idle vanity of a few silly 
people who fancied themselves poetical ; but, ‘‘ indignatio fecit versum,”’ a satire must 
be biting and severe, hence he attacked childish folly in the language that should be 
reserved for vice and criminality, and the chastisement was disproportionate to the 
offence. Asa specimen of his powers in a more pleasing department of poetry, we 
may give the following little poem. 


TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 

And trust your unprotected heads 
To old Aquarius’ wat’ry skies. 


Return, return !—these tepid airs 
Are not the genial brood of May ; 

That sun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 


Stern winter’s reign is not yet past— 
Lo! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On airy pinions comes the blast, 
And nips your root and lays you low. 


Alas, for such ungentle doom ! 
But I will shield you, and supply 
A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And draws your balmiest sweets away, 

O comeand grace my Anna’s breast. 


“ De eel 


LRAT UR 
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throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its subject, it was, in 
point of composition, the prettiest piece of prose I ever writ, and so my 
sister (to whom alone I read the MS.) said. That charm, if it had any, 
is all gone. More than a third of the substance is cut away, and that 
not all from one place, but passim, so as to make utter nonsense. Every 
warm expression is changed for a nasty cold one . . . . . . putting 
his shoemaker-phraseology instead of mine.” Undoubtedly it was a bad 
custom of this critical swtor to be botching, soling, and mending other 
people’s pantoufles, on which they were, like himself, trudging through 
much dirt and mire towards Parnassus. Southey would never allow it: 
others, the lesser fry, were forced to yield ; but it was peculiarly offensive 
and ill-timed in the case of Lamb. No doubt an editor of a Review must 
have discriminating powers entrusted to him—the general character and 
the leading principles of the Review are under his control, and must be 
preserved by him. To admit and to reject is his province and privilege, 
with some other licences attached, such as that of abridgment; but the 
fair limits were far exceeded in this case. Of this review Lamb complains, 
“the whole complexion is gone, the eyes are pulled out and the bleeding 
sockets are left. . . . . I could not but protest against your taking that 
thing as mine. Every pretty expression (I know there were many), every 
warm expression (there was nothing else), is vulgarised and frozen. If 
they catch me in their camps again let them spitchcock me,” &e. 

After due time the wound inflicted by the shoemaker and his awl was 
healed, and he turns again to his accustomed wanderings in and out of 
Parnassus. 


‘* Coleridge,” he writes, “is printing 
‘ Christabel,’ by Lord Byron’s recom- 
mendation to Murray, with what he calls 


he repeats so enchantingly, that it irra- 
diates and brings heaven and elysian 
bowers into my parlour while he sings or 


a vision, ‘ Kubla Khan,’ which said vision 


says it. But there is an observation, 


Ye droop, fond flowers ! but did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there reside, 
Your cups with liveliest tints would glow, 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 





For there has liberal Nature joined 
Her riches to the stores of art, 

And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft, the sympathising heart. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And draws your balmiest sweets away, 

O come and grace my Anuna’s breast. 


O! I should think—that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share— 
Years of anxiety repaid 
By one short hour of transport there. 


More blest than me, there shall ye live 
Your little day ; and when ye die, 

Sweet flowers ! the grateful muse shall give 
A verse ; the sorrowing maid a sigh. 


While I, alas! no distant date 
Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
Without a stone to tell my name.—ReEv. 
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‘ Never tell your dreams,’ and I am almost 
afraid that ‘ Kubla Khan’ is an owl that 
will not bear daylight. I fear lest it should 
be discovered by the lantern of typography 
and clear reducting to letters no better 
than nonsense or no sense. When I was 
young I used to chant with ecstacy ‘Mild 
Arcadians ever blooming,’ till somebody 
told me it was meant to be nonsense.* 
Even yet 1 have a lingering attachment to 
it, and think it better than ‘ Windsor 
Forest,’ ‘ Dying Christian’s Address,’ &c. 
Coleridge sent his tragedy to D. L. T. 
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(Drury Lane) ; it cannot be acted this 
season, and by their manner of receiving 
I hope he will be able to alter it to make 
them accept it for the next. He is at 
present under the medical care of a Mr. 
Gilman (Killman ?) at Highgate, where 
he plays at leaving off laud—m. I think 
his essentials not touched; he is very bad, 
but then he wonderfully picks up another 
day, and his face, when he repeats his 
verses, hath its ancient glory—an arch- 
angel a little damaged. . . The 
neighbourhood of such a man is as ex- 





* Gilbert Wakefield actually criticised this piece of Pope’s, conceiving, as Lamb 
says he did, that it was all seriousness and truth ; he says, ‘‘ It would not reflect much 
honour either on Pope or Swift to be the author ; it appears disjointed and obscure ;” 
see Wakefield’s Pope, i. 326 ; for which he was rebuked in a little poem by his friend 
Mr. Toulmin; and, as the volume is now scarce and little known in which it is 
inserted, we add it to this note. 


By a Person of Quality, on reading Mr. Wakefield’s criticisms on Pope's song. 


1. 
Watchful Wakefield, late and early 
Slumb’ring o’er the page of Pope, 
Wit has catched her Critic fairly, 
Twisting sands into a rope. 
2. 
Ovid sings of purple Cupid, 


Pope still haunts the Roman springs, 
Classic light breaks on the stupid, 
Milton, too, has “‘ purple wings.”’ 


3. 


Gentle Scholiast ! tell me truly, 
When you rip the woof of rhyme, 

Don’t your candle oft burn bluely ? 
Winking eyes must yield to time. 


4. 


Learned Johnson, darkly peeping, 
Found out truth in Lauder’s well ; 

Him brave Dougias, silent creeping, 
Smote and sent his soul to hell. 


5. 


Luna, now like Moses horned, 
Marches mid her silyer lights ; 
Faithful Love, too frequent scorned, 
In the valley’s gloom delights. 


6. 


Thus when Pallas’ bird sits moping, 
Opes and shuts her filmy eyes, 

Bacchanalian parties, toping, 
Jocund mysteries solemnize. 


7. 


May the Muses’ purple pinions, 
Fauning, cool the Critic’s head, 

Foremost found among their minions, 
Lit by Cupid’s torch to bed.—Rev. 
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citing as the presence of fifty ordinary 
persons. ’Tis enough to be within the 
whiff and wind of his genius for us not to 
possess our souls in quiet. If I lived 
with him, or the author of the ‘ Excursion,’ 
I should in a very little time lose my own 
identity, and be dragged along in the 
current of other people’s thoughts, ham- 
pered in a net. How cool I sit in this 
office with no possible interruption further 
than what I may term material! ‘There 
is not as much metaphysics in thirty-six 
of the people here as there is in the first 
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Understanding,’ or as much poetry as in 
any ten lines of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
or more natural ‘ Beggar’s Petition.’ I 
never entangle myself in any of their 
speculations. Interruptions, if I try to 
write a letter even, I have dreadful. Just 
now, within four lines, I was called off for 
ten minutes to consult dusty old books 
for the settlement of obsolete errors. I 
hold you a guinea you don’t find the 
chasm where I left off, so excellently the 
wounded sense closed again, and was 
healed,’’ &c. 


page of Locke’s ‘ Treatise on the Human 


Lamb’s association with Hazlitt in 1820 introduced him to that of the 
London Magazine, the pages of which he enriched with his Essays of 
Elia; and he formed an acquaintance with one of the contributors, Mr. 
Wainwright, whose strange and guilty history is given only too fully in 
the present work, the history of one, of which, as we read, we say,— 

Oh ! what an orator to hear 
Is sin, that paints itself with golden words 
Of pleasure and delight, as if the soul 
Had its eternal being and full powers 
But for the sense’s satisfaction, 
And their enjoying it was creation’s end ! 


In 1823 Lamb was occupying Colebrooke Cottage at Islington, a small 
solitary house—solitary amidst plenty of neighbours; but it was not a 
street house, and the New River flowed within a few feet of its front door, 


and this front door opened at once without ceremony into the sitting room. 
We walked to Islington a short time since purposely to see it; it had a 
small triangular garden and a pear-tree : however, an adventure took place 
here one summer’s day, which we well remember, for we supped there a 
few days after—or rather supped and breakfasted all in one, for the sun 
was already above the chapel of Pentonville when we were returning home, 


rather in a zig-zag direction, down the hill. 


must tell. 


“Yesterday week,’’ he writes to Mrs. 
Hazlitt, ‘‘ George Dyer called upon us, 
at one o’clock (bright noonday), on his 
way to dine with Mrs. Barbauld, at New- 
ington, and he sat with Mary about half 
an hour. The maid saw him go out, from 
her kitchen window, but suddenly losing 
sight of him, ran up in a fright to Mary. 
G. D., instead of keeping the slip that 
leads to the gate, had deliberately, staff 
in hand, in broad, open day, marched into 
the New River. He had not his spectacles 
on, and you know his absence. Who helped 
him out, they can hardly tell, but between 
’em they got him out, drenched thro’ and 
thro’. A mob collected by that time, and 
accompanied him in. ‘Send for the 
Doctor!’ they said: and a one-eyed fellow, 
dirty and drunk, was fetched from the 
public-house at the end, where it seems 


Lamb continued daily writing for 
correspondent— 


But to the story, which Lamb 


he lurks, for the sake of picking up 
water practice, having formerly had a 
medal from the Humane Society for some 
rescue. By his advice the patient was put 
between blankets ; and when I came home 
at four, to dinner, I found G. D. a-bed, 
and raving, light-headed with the brandy- 
and-water which the Doctor had ad- 
ministered. He sung, laughed, whimpered, 
screamed, babbled of guardian angels, 
would get up and go home, but we kept 
him there by force, and by next morning 
he departed sobered, and seems to have 
received no injury. All my friends are 
open-mouthed about having paling before 
the river ; but I cannot see because an 
absent man chooses to walk into a river 
with his eyes open, at mid-day, I am any 
the more likely to be drowned in it, coming 
home at midnight.’’ &c. 


the London Magazine. He asks a 
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‘¢ Did you read the ‘ Memoir of Liston ?’ 
—and did you guess whose it was? Of 
all the dies I ever put off, I value this the 
most. It is from top to toe, every 
paragraph, pure invention, and has passed 
for gospel ; has been republished in news- 
papers, and in the penny playbills of the 
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certainly go to the naughty man some 
day for my fibbings. In the next number 
I figure as a theologian, and have attacked 
my late brethren, the Unitarians. What 
Jack Pudding tricks I shall play next, I 
know not: I am almost at the end of my 
tether,” &c. 


night, as an authentic account. I shall 


Bright were the days which were now dawning—no more drudging at 
the desk—no more trudging in rain and wind to Leadenhall Street—no 
more balancing of accounts with Hong merchants, or discussing of cotton 
and indigo. When the year 1825 brought its fourth daughter April into 
the world, the “‘ wearied clerk” went home for ever, left behind him all 
the carking cares, the. money-grubbers, the sempiternal muckworms—the 
slaves and drudges of the world, left the key in his desk, and went home, 
never to return. ‘ We have not much now,” said Miss Lamb to us, “ but 
Charles takes good long walks, and that is better for him than sitting at the 
desk writing for money.” From Islington he soon after removed to an odd- 
looking gambogish-coloured house at Enfield ; this was a sacrifice made for 
the sake of more quiet than he could expect nearer town. These matters, 
however, are more fully related in the former volumes, and in 1833 he 
made his last removal from Enfield to Edmonton, somewhat nearer town, 
more easily accessible, and more full of houses, which he liked, looking as if 
part of Holborn had walked into the country for fresh air. Before this re- 
moval, we meet two very mirthful letters to Mr. Crabbe Robinson on his 
being laid up at Bury with rheumatism. Lamb pretends that he himself 


is the sufferer. 


“‘T have these three days been laid up 
with strong rheumatic pains, in loins, 
back, and shoulders. I shriek sometimes 
from the violence of them. I get scarce 
any sleep, and the consequence is, I am 
restless, and want to change sides as I lie, 
and I cannot turn without resting on my 
hands, and so turning all my body ali at 
once like a log with a lever. While this 
rainy weather lasts I have no hope of al- 
leviation. I have tried flannels and em- 
brocation in vain. Just at the hip joint 
the pangs are sometimes so excruciating, 
that Icry out. It is as violent as the 
cramp, and far more continuous. I am 
ashamed to whine about these complaints 
to you, who can ill enter into them; hut 
indeed they are sharp. You go about in 
rain or fine, at all hours, without dis- 


commodity. Ienvy you your immunity 
at a time of life not much removed from 
my own. But you owe your exemption to 
temperance, which it is too late for me to 
pursue. I,in my lifetime, have had my 
good things. Hence my frame is brittle— 
yours strong as brass. I never knew any 
ailment you had. You can go out at 
night in all weathers, sit up all hours. 
Well! I don’t want to moralize, I only 
wish to say that if you are inclined to a 
game at double dumby, I would try and 
bolster myself up in a chair for a rubber 
or so. My days are tedious, but less so, 
and less painful, than my nights. May 
you never know the pain and difficulty I 
have in writing so much. Mary, who is 
most kind, joins in the wish.’’ 


In the next letter he confesses the mischief-faced imposture. 


“It was the subtlest, diabolical piece of 
malice heart of man has contrived. I have 
no more rheumatism than that poker. 
Never was freer from all pains and aches. 
Every joint sound, to the tip of the ear 
from the extremity of the lesser toe. The 
report of thy torments were blown cir- 
cuitously here from Bury. I could not 
resist the jeer. I conceived you writhing, 
when you should just receive my congratu- 


lations. How mad you’d be. Well, it is 
not my method to inflict pangs. I leave 
that to heaven. But in the existing pangs 
of a friend I havea share. His disquietude 
crowns my exemption. I imagine you 
howling; and I pace across the room, 
shootirg out my free arms, legs, &c. 
this way and that way, with an assurance 
of not kindling a spark of pain from them. 
{ deny that nature meant us to sympathise 
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with agonies. Those face-contortions, 
retortions, distortions, have the merriness 
of antics. Nature meant them for farce. 
Not so pleasant to the actor, indeed. But 
Grimaldi cries when we laugh ; and it is 
but one that suffers to make thousands re- 
joice. You say that shampooing is inef- 
fectual. But per se, it is good, to show 
the introvolutions, extravolutions of which 
the animal frame is capable—to show what 
the creature is receptible of, short of dis- 
solution. You are worst of nights, arn’t 
you? You never was racked, was you? 
I should like an authentic map of those 
feelings. You seem to have the flying gout. 
You can scarcely screw a smile out of your 
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face, can you? I sit at immunity, and 
sneer ad libitum. ’Tis now the time for 
you to make good resolutions. I may go 
on breaking them, for anything the worse 
I find myself. Your doctor seems to keep 
you on the long cure. Precipitate heal- 
ings are never good. Don’t come while 
you are so bad. I sha’nt be able to 
attend to your throes and the dumby at 
once. I should like to know how slowly 
the pain goes off. But don’t write, un- 
less the motion will be likely to make your 
sensibility more exquisite——Your affec- 
tionate and truly healthy friend.—Mary 
thought a letter from me might amuse 
you in your torment.’’ &c. 


We must pass over some things worthy, had we time, to have detained 
us longer; as the letter to Mr. Talfourd on his Serjeantship, and a little 
note on Mr. Moxon’s present to his bride—the latter excellent. We must 
make our last extract in the letter to Mr. Rogers, for, alas! few letters more 
was he permitted to write. The scissors of the Parc were already sus- 
pended over the fragile thread of the poet’s life. 


‘¢ My pEAR Si1r,—Your book, by the 
unremitting punctuality of your publisher, 
has reached me thus early. I have not 
opened it, nor will till tomorrow, when I 
promise myself a thorough reading of it. 
The ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ was the first 
school-present I made to Mrs. Moxon; 
it has those nice woodcuts, and I believe 
she keeps it still. Believe me, all the 
kindness you have shown to the husband 
of that excellent person seems done unto 
myself. I have tried my hand at a sonnet 
in the Times; but the turn I gave it, 
though I hoped it would not displease 
you, I thought might not be equally agree- 
able to your artist. I met that dear old 
man (Stothard) at poor Henry’s,* with 
you, and again at Cary’s, and it was sub- 
lime to see him sit, deaf, and enjoy all 
that was going on in mirth with the com- 
pany. Hereposed upon the many graceful, 
many fantastic images he had created ; 
with them he dined and took wine. I 
have ventured at an antagonist copy of 
verses in the Atheneum to him, in which 
he is as everything, and you as nothing. 
He is no lawyer who cannot take two sides. 
But I am jealous of the combination of 
the sister arts. Let them sparkle apart. 
What injury (short of theatres) did not 
Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery do me with 


Shakspeare ? To have Opie’s Shakspeare, 
Northcote’s Shakspeare, wooden-headed 
West’s Shakspeare (though he did the 
best in Lear), deaf-headed Reynolds’s 
Shakspeare, instead of any and everybody's 
Shakspeare! To be tied down to an au- 
thentic face of Juliet! to have Imogen’s 
portrait! to confine the illimitable! I 
like you and Stothard (you best), but ‘out 
upon this half-faced fellowship!’ Sir, 
when I have read the book I may trouble 
you, through Moxon, with some faint cri- 
ticisms. It is not the flatteringest compli- 
ment in a letter to an author to say you 
have not read his book yet: but the devil 
of a reader he must be who prances through 
it in five minutes, and no longer have I 
received the parcel. It was a little tanta- 
lizing to me to receive a letter from Lan- 
dor, Gebir Landor, from Florence, to say 
he was just sitting down to read my ‘ Elia,’ 
just received; but the letter was to go 
out before the reading. There are cala- 
mities in authorship which only authors 
know. Iam going to call on Moxon on 
Monday, if the throng of carriages in 
Dover Street, on the morn of publication, 
do not barricade me out. . . .« y 
sister is papering up the book,—careful 
soul!’’ 


The last letter ever penned by this child of genius, whose brief, chequered 
day of sorrow and gladness, of mirth and seriousness, was now just closing, 
too soon for all—and many they—who knew and valued the delight of his 
society, the richness of his intellect, the variety of his wit, and, above all, 
the warmth and goodness of his heart,—this latest, the final letter, the 





* Mr. Rogers’s brother, Henry Rogers, Esq. who was then recently dead. 
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farewell smile, of the departing friend at the door, we cannot with- 


hold :— 


‘Dear Mrs. Dyer,—I am very un- 
easy about a book which I either have 
lost, or left at your house on Thursday. 
It was the book I went out to fetch from 
Miss Buffam’s, while the tripe was frying. 
It is called ‘ Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum;’ 
but it is an English book. I think I left 
it in the parlour. It is Mr. Cary’s book, 


and I would not lose it for the world. 
Pray, if you find it, book it at the Swan, 
Snow Hill, by an Edmonton stage, imme- 
diately, directed to Mr. Lamb, Church 
Street, Edmonton, or write to say you 
cannot find it. I am quite anxious about 
it. If it is lost, I shall never like tripe 
again, &c. Dec. 22, 1834.” 


On the very day this was written, erysipelas followed the accident, 
apparently trifling (he had fallen down when walking), which five days 
after terminated in his death. 

In his last chapter Mr. Talfourd has given us a lively, and, as far as our 
partial knowledge extends, a correct picture of two different societies of 
men of letters existing at the same time in opposite parts of the metropolis, 
and he has brought into comparison the dinners at Holland House with the 
suppers of the Lambs’ at the Temple or Islington. He has contrasted the 
rich old saloon and monastic library, with its deep recesses, gilded cornices, 
and Gothic windows of the one, with the snug, warm little parlour, the 
worn old furniture, and low clouded ceiling of the other. Lamb, and 


Hazlitt, and Godwin, and Basil Montague are opposed to Lord Holland, 
and Sydney Smith, and Mackintosh, and Macaulay, and Rogers, and, 
though the topics of conversation might be the same, they were discussed 


in a somewhat different spirit, and viewed in different aspects. 


‘¢The conversation at Lord Holland’s 
was wont to mirror the happiest aspects 
of the living mind ; to celebrate the latest 
discoveries in science ; to echo the quar- 
terly decisions of imperial criticism ; to 
reflect the modest glow of young reputa- 
tions ;—all was gay, graceful, decisive, as 
if the pen of Jeffrey could have spoken ; 
or, if it reverted to old times, it rejoiced 
in those classical associations which are 
ever young. At Lamb’s, on the other 
hand, the topics were chiefly sought among 
the obscure and remote ; the odd, the 
quaint, the fantastic were drawn out from 
their dusty recesses; nothing could be 


modern circulating library, even when it 
teemed with the Scotch novels. What- 
ever the subject was, however, in the more 
aristocratic, or the humbler sphere, it was 
always discussed by those best entitled to 
talk on it; no others had a chance of being 
heard. This remarkable freedom from 
bores was produced in Lamb’s circle by 
the authoritative texture of its commanding 
minds ; in Lord Holland’s, by the more 
direct and more genial influence of the 
hostess, which checked that tenacity of 
subject and opinion which sometimes broke 
the charm of Lamb’s parties by ‘a duel 
in the form of a debate.’ ”’ 


more foreign to its embrace than the 


They are alike silent now. With the death of its noble master the 
portals of Holland House closed on the son of genius and on the sage, 
and Lamb’s kindred circle dispersed almost before he died; and Mr. 
Talfourd, as he records them both, has affirmed, what we hope, in spite of 
the probabilities in its favour, may not be true, “that for the survivors, 
I may venture to affirm, no such conversation as they have shared, in 
either circle, will ever be theirs again in this world.” We perhaps might 
also say the same, but that certain “ Dapes ambrosiz ” in St. James’s-place 
bear witness that neither in the forms of intellectual beauty that adorn the 
walls, or in the charms of intellectual conversation “ that grace the board,” 
is anything wanting to remind those who have the pleasure of enjoying them, 
that, though Lord Holland and Charles Lamb are gone, one still survives, 
whose hospitable door is ever open to receive, and whose liberal hand is 
ever ready to assist, the humblest guest; who will delight those already 
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eminent by the riches of his conversation, and at once encourage and direct 
those whose promise is yet to be fulfilled, by the kindness of his manners, 
the purity of his taste, and the soundness of his judgment. Long may his 
life be preserved amid those treasures of art which his taste and liberality 
have formed around him, and which he most enjoys when he is sharing 
their beauty in the circle of his friends ! 

This latter part of the work is followed by one still more interesting ; 
by sketches of the characters of the most eminent among Lamb’s friends ; 
and we need only mention such names as those of Barnes, Godwin, Haz- 
litt, Coleridge, and others, to excite the curiosity of those who were per- 
sonally strangers to them, and to revive the remembrance of those by 
whom they can be no longer seen: but we have no time, however in- 
teresting may be the subject, no privilege to stop here; our brief task is 
closing, and we have got some few words more of the biographer to record 
before we feel that we have done justice either to him, or to that subject 
so dear to him, which he has endeavoured to illustrate with that fidelity 
with which a true and anxious love will record its remembrances, knowing 
that nothing could impair the value of his work but partial and imperfect 
notices being substituted for the entire truth. It is foolish to magnify, 
it is dangerous to suppress; we cannot imagine any character that is 
worthy of being recorded that would not gain by a full and candid state- 
ment being made. How falsehood can be of service we do not know, 
when a writer becomes dishonourable because his subject is dishonest, and 
when he loses his own object in the wrong means he had taken to attain it. 
In that closing portion of his work which is called “ Lamb fully Known,” 
Mr. Talfourd has left no part of Lamb’s mental character to be hereafter 
misinterpreted or misunderstood, but has traced it all with a delicate and 
faithful hand. It was necessary that every thing should be disclosed, and 
when this was done the result was most satisfactory; or if here and there 
something was still left which a stern morality, or even an affectionate 
friendship, could wish otherwise, pardon would easily be gained from all 
who reflected on what might be produced on a temperament unusually 
susceptible by trials uncommonly severe. We know nothing more strangely 
and deeply pathetic, than some circumstances mentioned in these later 
pages, which it demanded a rare combination of fine qualities to meet 
and to overcome, with the full assurance of the necessity of meeting 
them again; how wisely, how heartily, he enjoyed his scattered hours of 
ease and immunity from sorrow ; how sweetly and unrepiningly he met 
the ever-recurring visitation of ill. The least particle of selfishness would 
have unfitted him for the noble task he undertook and achieved: so reso- 
lute, so ready in the performance of his great duties—so happy in the 
enjoyment of his simple pleasures—so contented in his humble and mode- 
rate desires—so guileless in his disposition—so generous, so confiding, so 
free from worldly desires and worldly cares—and yet so just, so wise, so 
provident, as always to be laying up a little store for the exercise of future 
beneficence,—so kind and good in his graver hours, so joyous, so delightful 
in his lighter moods, with such noble resources in an intellect ever exer- 
cised, and a heart ever tried,—if this is not a history at once to delight 
and to improve, to enchain the attention and to awaken the feelings, we do 
not know where one is to be found. 

For ourselves, we must own we have read it with breathless attention, 
and we have laid it up in our memory as among the things not to be for- 
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gotten. How deeply do we now lament that we had not more richly 
profited by the opportunities we once had of enjoying the society of this 
admirable person, and perhaps even of partaking his friendship! But this 
is like grieving over the loss of treasures we have not been wise enough 
to preserve; and by such vain regrets as these we cannot expect to 
awaken the sympathy of our readers. Let us rather turn from ourselves 


to another scene—for now all sorrows are ended—all trials are past; the 
afflicted are lying down together ; brother and sister—that devoted brother 
that confiding sister—are now met again, never more to know the affliction 
of being parted ; never more to acknowledge, while they deplored, the cruel 
necessity of a separation, which seemed ever taking from life the very 


purpose and blessing for which it was bestowed. 


“*Contrary,’’ says the friendly biogra- 
pher, ‘‘to Lamb’s expectation, who 
feared (as also his friends feared with him) 
the desolation of his own survivorship, 
which the difference of age rendered pro- 
bable, Miss Lamb survived him for nearly 
eleven years. When he died she was mer- 
cifully in a state of partial estrangement, 
which, while it did not wholly obscure her 
mind, deadened her feelings, so that, as 
she gradually regained her perfect senses, 
she felt as gradually the full force of the 
blow, and was the better able calmly to 
bear it. For awhile she declined the im- 
portunities of her friends, that she would 
leave Edmonton for a residence nearer 
London, where they might more frequently 
visit her. He was there, asleep in the old 
churchyard, beneath the turf near which 
they had stood together, and had selected 
foraresting-place. To this spot she used, 
when well, to stroll out mournfully in the 
evening, and to this spot she would con- 
trive to lead any friend who came in the 
summer evenings to drink tea, and went 
out with her afterwards for a walk. At 
length, as herillness became more frequent, 
and her frame much weaker, she was in- 
duced to take up her abode under genial 
care, at a pleasant house in St. John’s 
Wood, where she was surrounded by the 
old books and prints, and was frequently 
visited by her reduced number of surviving 
friends. Repeated attacks of her malady 
weakened her mind, but she retained to 
. the last her sweetness of disposition un- 
impaired, and gently sunk into death on 
the 20th May, 1847. A few survivors of 


the old circle, now sadly thinned, attended 
her remains to the spot in Edmonton 
churchyard, where they were laid above 
those of her brother. In accord- 
ance with Lamb’s own feelings, so far 
as it could be gathered from his ex- 
pressions on a subject to which he did not 
often or willingly refer, he had been in- 
terred in a deep grave, simply dug and 
wattled round, but without any affectation 
of stone or brick-work to keep the human 
dust from its kindred earth. So dry, 
however, is the soil of the quiet church- 
yard, that the excavated earth left perfect 
walls of stiff clay, and permitted us just to 
catch a glimpse of the still untarnished 
edges of the coffin, in which all the mortal 
part of one of the most delightful persons 
who ever lived was contained, and on 
which the remains of her he had loved 
with love ‘passing the love of woman,’ 
were henceforth to rest; the last glances 
we shall ever have even of that covering ; 
concealed from us, as we parted, by the 
coffin of the sister. We felt, I believe, 
after a moment’s strange shuddering, that 
the re-union was well accomplished ; and 
although the true-hearted son of Admiral 
Burney, who had known and loved the 
pair we quitted from a child, and who 
had been among the dearest objects of 
existence to him, refused to be comforted, 
even he will now join the scanty remnant 
of their friends, in the softened remem- 
brance that ‘they were lovely in their 
lives,’ and own with them the consolation 
of adding, at last, ‘ that in death they are 
not divided.’ ’’ 





Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 

AN article appeared last April in 
Fraser’s Magazine, which ably advo- 
cated the justice of higher remunera- 
tion for the governess than her services 
at present generally receive; but it 
did not sufficiently dwell upon the 
claims of these useful persons to that 


consideration and respect as members 
of society to which they are entitled : 
and it is to their social position, in the 
strictest sense, to which I would draw 
attention. Allow me therefore to en- 
treat on their behalf the sympathies of 
the readers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, for, though the age of olivate 
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is past, no gentleman should be deaf 
to the voice of suffering woman. It is 
true they can no longer, like the 
Christian knights of old, break a lance 
in their defence, but they may step 
forward manfully in the teeth of the 
iron-hearted dragon Custom, and do 
battle on their behalf by treating every 
individual governess in their imme- 
diate circle with the courtesy they 
would show to any other lady, and by 
using their influence with the ladies of 
their acquaintance to do the same. 

While there is no doubt that the 
amount of remuneration given to go- 
vernesses should generally be raised, 
yet it must not be forgotten that 
ranks are required in their class, as 
in every other. The tradesman and 
the struggling professional, the country 
clergyman and the ill-paid doctor, 
cannot give high salaries to the go- 
verness who educates their children ; 
but they can give what is so often 
wanting, a kind, fatherly interest in 
the welfare of the too often friendless 
being who is thrown among them, 
for there are few who would volun- 
tarily enter on the arduous duties, not 
to mention dependant position, of a 
governess. There must always have 
been some sharp sorrow which drove 
her forth. A woman’s natural position 
is in performing the duties, increasing 
the endearments, and in sharing the 
happiness of home. Long, long will it 
be before the profession can offer such 
inducements as to tempt them from 
that sphere. 

The following remarks were written 
by a lady who deeply feels the isola- 
tion of so many of her sex. After 
speaking of their importance as a class, 
she says,— My attention has been 
more puptiontucle attracted to the suf- 
fering position of governesses, from 
some circumstances which have re- 
cently occurred within my own know- 
ledge. A dear friend, one well born 
and educated, brought up in the midst 
of every social refinement, by a sudden 
reverse of fortune was compelled to 
seek her subsistence as a governess. 
For years she has patiently pursued 
her arduous vocation, devoting the 
greater part of her earnings to, the 
maintenance and education of a 
younger sister. This sister, Clara, 
lately entered a clergyman’s family as 
governess. Her pupils were seized 
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with the scarlet fever, and she caught 
that fearful complaint in her attend- 
ance on them, and fell a victim to the 
disease. Her elder sister dared not 
go to soothe her last hours, lest by in- 
curring the risk of infection she should 
lose her situation, and consequently 
her only home, for they were houseless 
orphans. Sad as it was for one to die 
among strangers, it is still more sad to 
think that such a state of things should 
exist as to cause the other to exclaim, 
from her long experience of the trials 
of the life of a governess, over her 
sister’s untimely grave, “TI can reflect 
with gratitude on the love and mercy 
which has spared her so many years of 
trial, even such as I have just gone 
through!” She is governess in the 
family of a lady of rank, who thinks in 
providing a handsome suite of apart- 
ments for her use (she never appears 
in any other), and in giving her a 
salary of above 100/. per annum, she 
is doing all that is required of her, and 
that there is nothing unkind in allowing 
her, when the duties of the day are 
over, and her pupils join the family 
circle, to remain in utter solitude— 
even now, when her stricken heart 
most requires the sympathy and con- 
solation of human fellowship. It is a 
disgrace to this enlightened age that 
there should be so many English 
homes with strangers on the hearth— 
beings full of the warm affections, 
which so pre-eminently belong to the 
sex, changed into seeming statues 
by the freezing conventionalities of 
society. This should not be, and 
the ladies of England ought seriously 
to consider what can be done to ame- 
liorate the condition of their less for- 
tunate sisters. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that by 
far the greater majority of females in 
lunatic asylums have been governesses ; 
and this melancholy result is more fre- 
quently occasioned by the wear to the 
nerves, caused by the continual pre- 
sence of children and the reaction of 
perfect solitude, than by intense mental 
application, though many doubtless 
sink in a vain attempt to cultivate 
their intellectual powers to a higher 
extent than their natural capacity al- 
lows, fruitlessly endeavouring to meet 
the absurd de:nand for universal pro- 
ficiency in every language and accom- 
plishment, which people now expect 
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to be imparted to their children from 
one ill-paid source. 

The contributors to the Govern- 
esses’ Benevolent Institution are doubt- 
less doing much good, but it is not 
enough that they aid in providing an 
asylum for the old age of a few, or 
temporary assistance to the most dis- 
tressed,—how to render the position 
itself less trying to all who are com- 
pelled to enter upon it, should be the 
object of their care, and to which every 
educated person in the land may con- 
tribute, either by example or influence 
in their own immediate circle. 

Doubtless there are a few families 
who treat their governess as one of 
themselves, but these are the excep- 
tion, and I would wish the general 
feeling on the subject to be so strong, 
that the rule should be reversed. 

The governess’s social position is, in 
point of fact, far beneath that of the 
servants who wait upon her in her em- 

loyer’s dwelling. They can indulge 
in friendly intercourse one with the 
other—they breathe their hopes and 
fears into one another’s sympathising 
ear,—but the governess is alone. Go 
into many a large house in this our so 
called happy England —the dinner- 
cloth is just removed, and a troop of 
happy children stand around, receiving 
the caresses of many loving relatives, 
aunts and cousins perhaps, just arrived, 
with many a kind word and gift,—and 
in the servants’ hall the butler and the 
lady’s maid are doing the honours to 
the gentleman’s gentleman, all talk and 
gaiety,—but in that large household 
there is one room, apart from the rest, 
and there—alone—sits a young girl, 
or a faded woman, denied the oppor- 
tunity of recruiting her exhausted 
spirits by cheerful intercourse or 
friendly sympathy ; she awaits the re- 
turn of another day of toil—for it can- 
not be denied that her task is, too 
generally, a toilsome one—bearing with 
the sulky or violent, urging the indo- 
lent, and endeavouring to teach the 
stupid, will try the most patient; but 
she is left after all to the company of 
her own mournful thoughts—the Pa- 
riah of society. 

Men may and do raise themselves 
by talent and energy from the lowest 
ranks to positions of honour and ease ; 
but woman, whatever may have been 
her birth or education, her virtues or 
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her talents, is condemned, should for- 
tune fail, to one unwearied round of 
toil ; and perhaps her sex renders this 
unavoida ia. She cannot ascend the 
tribune, or breathe forth her sentiments 
in eloquent harangues from the bench 
and pulpit; but let not the only posi- 
tion she can assume be marked as one 
of social degradation! 

It may be urged, but only by a 
selfish spirit of exclusiveness, that, 
however highly educated, the feelings, 
tastes, &c. of the employed are at va- 
riance with the delicate refinement of 
the high-born ; and that more intimate 
association would be productive of re- 
straint, adding, rather than taking away 
from the uncomfortable feelings of the 

overness, while it would be an into- 
erable burthen to many to be expected 
to feel any personal interest in a de- 
pendant, the very nature of whose ser- 
vices would cause her sojourn with 
them to be limited. Believe it not; 
only let ladies be more particular in 
choosing as companion to their chil- 
dren, and to themselves, one whose 
birth and previous habits assimilated 
as nearly as possible to their own sta- 
tion, and this will be greatly obviated. 
Let the tradesman’s daughter find a 
home in the tradesman’s family ; let 
the daughters of the clergyman and of 
the officer find the same in the bosom 
of those families in which their parents 
would have been received as friends 
and equals; and, alas! among the 
ranks of those who seek their bread by 
imparting knowledge unto others, may 
be found ladies with the noblest blood 
of England in their veins, who would 
be well able to assimilate with the feel- 
ings of that class from which poverty 
alone has excluded them. Much, 
much more, might be said upon this 
subject, but it would be intruding 
upon valuable space ; I will therefore 
only add a fervent prayer that these 
few remarks may not be altogether 
made in vain, that many a thoughtless 
heart may be led to recognise the evil 
they have perhaps unwittingly com- 
mitted, and form a resolution to be 
more thoughtful of their fellow-beings 
for the future. 


For evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart ! 


H. G. 


Yours, &e. 
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Mr. Urpan, Oct. 17. 

THERE is a paragraph running the 
round of the papers,* headed “ Fall of 
St. Edmund’s Oak,” to the effect that 
“the Great Oak in Hoxne Wood,” 
Suffolk, “ which has, by long tradition, 
been pointed out as the veritable tree ” 
at which St. Edmund was shot by the 
Danes, has lately “ fallen to the ground.” 
After stating the magnitude of the 
tree, in which there is nothing remark- 
able, we are told that a certain Mr. 
Smythies, the agent of Sir Edward 
Kerrison, “ found, within side the 
trunk, an iron point, presumed to have 
been an arrow-head, a foot deep within 
the substance of the wood, and about 
five feet above the ground; a dis- 
covery which is regarded as verifying 
the identity of the oak, as connected 
with the monarch’s death.” 

Now it happens that some fifty 
years ago or more I was well ac- 
quainted with every inch of this lo- 
cality, and with the whole swarm of 
traditions which attach themselves in 
such rich abundance to every spot in 
the village. This enables me to assert 


that there is not, in fact, any place 


called “‘ Hoxne Wood.” Moreover, I 
state very confidently that, at the time 
to which I refer, no oak was, tra- 
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ditionally or otherwise, designated as 
“St. Edmund’s Oak.” The site of the 
Priory, erected afterwards on the spot 
of the martyr’s interment, is marked 
by some small remains of the fabric ; 
but one of the Greshams to whom it 
was granted, left very little for the 
antiquary to speculate on : and it soon 
passed into the hands of a very ancient 
family, who left their mansion in 
another part of the village, and fixed 
their residence within the monastic 
precinct. This was the family of 
Thruston, who dwelt there during 
several generations ; and one of whom, 
Nathaniel Thruston, Esq.t was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and an antiquary 
of considerable repute. 

Observe, Sir, that Ido not by any 
means deny the possibility of the “ iron 
point” found in the tree having been 
a Danish arrow-head: for we really 
know but little about the continuance 
of vegetable life. Fairlop Oak in 
Hainault Forest, which bore acorns 
but a very few years ago, is known to 
have been visited on account of its 
magnitude in the reign of Richard the 
Second. But when I consider that 
Edmund was slain in 870, and that the 
Danes are not likely to have bound 
him to the smallest tree of the forest, 





* The Editor of the Bury Post has published the following letter, as received ‘‘ from 
a gentleman whose authority may safely be relied upon for so much of its contents as 


relate to his own observation.’’ 


“* Eye, Oct. 2nd. 1848. 


“ Dear Srr,— I send you the particulars which I have been able to collect respect- 


ing the St. Edmund’s Oak, at Hoxne, which was a remarkable tree, and full of foliage. 
It was entirely demolished on the 11th of September, without any apparent cause ; the 
trunk was shivered into several pieces, and the immense limbs, with the branches, 
lay all around in a very remarkable manner. The dimensions of the trunk were 12 feet 
in length, 6 feet diameter, and 20 feet in circumference ; it contained about 6} loads 
of timber, and the limbs 9 loads 11 feet of excellent round timber ; the branches, which 
spread over 48 yards in width, yielded four loads of battens and 134 faggots. 

‘‘T examined the trunk carefully, and found the point of an arrow, partly corroded, 
projecting from the inside of the hollow part of the trunk, about 43 or 5 feet from the 
ground, which part had warted nearly 2 feet quite through the inside of the tree, and 
was perfectly decayed about the arrow, and was covered a little more than a foot thick 
with sound wood, the annual ring or layer shewing the growth of more than 1000 years, 
as near as can be made out. 

‘There are several curious coincidences connected with the subject. The Hoxne 
Wood, which is adjacent, where the head of St. Edmund was supposed to have been con- 
cealed, was cleared many years ago, but has subsequently grown again, and is now com- 
posed of fine young oaks, as thick as they can stand. There is also a spring of water 
near the spot where the St. Edmund’s tree grew, which the occupiers of the field have 
never been able to divert. 

‘¢ There is a tale abroad that a figure was seen on the broken trunk of the tree the 
first night it fell of very unusual appearance !”’ 

+ Died anno 1658, 
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it really requires the bump of cre- 
dulity to be very largely developed in 
a man who finds in an oak an “ iron 
point,” and believes, and wishes others 
to believe, that it has been almost 800 
years in the tree, which tree has been 
growing on the spot, say 1200 years !! 

Meanwhile the evidence is tolerably 
conclusive that this atrocious murder 
was perpetrated in the immediate vi- 
cinity. The few ruins of the Priory 
bear testimony to this fact; and in a 
field, a short distance to the north, is 
a small spot encompassed by a deep 
moat, which is pointed out by tradi- 
tion immemorial, as the * locus sacer” 
—the holy spot, where the miracle of 
the wolf and the sacred head was said 
by the monks to have occurred. This 
spot may be seen still, I presume; and 
it really seems difficult to assign a 
better reason than the tradition as- 
signs, for inclosing so small a space 
within a deep and wide moat. 

Still further to the north, when I 
knew the place, in the midst of a field, 
stood an oak, the largest, I believe, 
within some considerable distance : and 
I conjecture that this must be the 
very tree in question. This remark- 
able tree, however, was then known 
by the name of Belmore’s Oak, and 
the inclosure was called from it Bel- 
more’s Oak field: nor did I ever hear 
it mentioned in connexion with St. 
Edmund. Certainly if I could believe 
that Belmore’s Oak was standing, and 
a tree of good magnitude, A.D. 700, 
I might be half tempted,—possessed 
as I am of a pretty good antiquarian 
swallow,—to believe that, from its con- 
tiguity to the Priory, and to the locus 
aforesaid, it had a very fair claim to 
the distinction now asserted for it. 
And perhaps I might regard this claim 
as corroborated by the fact that, on the 
very margin of “ Belmore’s Oak field,” 
there is a spot called Deadman’s Gap, 
i. e. Edmund’s Gap, pointed out by 
tradition as the identical place where 
the royal martyr was first seized b 
his pagan foes, when he had made his 
escape from beneath the bridge, ac- 
cording to the well-known legend. 

I would take this occasion of in- 
viting the attention of your antiquarian 
readers to four rudely carved figures 
of wood, still preserved in the farm- 
house, formerly the seat of the Thruston 


family, within the precinct of the 
Priory. They consist of two males, 
and two females; and when I last saw 
them were in good preservation, though 
their material is oak. The male figures 
are usually designated as Samson and 
Hercules: for the females I have not 
heard any names. I forget the symbols, 
but one of them is clad in a lion’s skin, 
and holdsasmall globe against his breast 
in his left hand, and a pair of compasses 
in his right applied to the globe. In 
the time when this estate was possessed 
by Charles Viscount Maynard, a ques- 
tion was raised among some of his 
lordship’s guests at dinner at the hall 
respecting these figures. One of the 
said guests was honest Tom Martin, 
the antiquary, who ridiculed a sug- 
— that they were Danish idols. 
Towever, he seems afterwards to have 
in some degree, at least, entertained 
this opinion; and Thomas Maynard, 
esq. his lordship’s successor, shewed 
me, and permitted me to copy, a note 
from Mr. Martin to Lord Maynard on 
the subject :— 


“ Palgrave, May 17, 1770. 

“My good Lord,—With many thanks 
for your good cheer on Thursday, I 
have to apologise for the way in which 
I spoke about the Danish idols. On 
coming home I found up a paper by 
Mr. Nathanael Thruston, in which he 
mentions them, and says that he finds 
them to have come out of the old 
priory, and that he thinks they may 
be Danish. Consequently Ihave been 
to look at them again, not having seen 
them for many years. Mr. Thruston 
was no bad authority in such matters ; 
but I confess Ido not know what to 
make of them. Certainly they are 
not Samson and Hercules, and their 
wives, as is commonly said, though 
there may be indications which may 
have led to such a conclusion. I called 
going and returning, but was not so 

fortunate as to find you at home. 

“T am, my lord, 
* Your I’ship’s obedt. servt. 

“'T, Martin.” 


Now in the library at Hoxne Hall 
was a drawer nearly full of papers, 
many of them originals, and the rest 
chiefly in Mr, Martin’s peculiar hand, 
given by him to Lord Maynard, and 
relating to the antiquities and tra- 
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ditions of Hoxne. It may be that they 
are still in the same library, and pos- 
sibly Mr. Thruston’s paper fotos men- 
tioned may be among them, or, at any 
rate, a copy of it. The old librar 
may still be there, although Sir E. 
Kerrison, having founded a new family, 
has built a new house, and with a new 
name, yet it is still on the site of the 
palace of the ancient bishops of Dun- 
wich, and the worthy baronet may 
boast of dwelling in probably the most 
ancient residence in Europe, the ex- 
istence of which can be traced authenti- 
cally for a thousand years. As an anti- 
quary, however, I wish he had not 
changed the name, for surely Hoxne 
palace or Hoxne hall sounds quite as 
well as Oakley park. 
Yours, &e. Z: 


Mr. Urnan, Cambridge, Oct. 7. 

I SHALL be obliged if any of your 

numerous correspondents will explain 
or illustrate the following words :* 


Avumeric.—In a paper relative to 
disorders in the University of Cam- 
bridge, sent to Archbishop Laud, 1636, 
is this passage: “ St. Mary's church 
at every great commencement is made 
a theater, and the prevaricatour’s stage, 
wherein he acts and setts forth his 
prophane and scurrilous jests, besides 
diverse other abuses and disorders, then 
suffered in that place. All the year after 
a part of it is made a lumber house for 
y° materials of y* scaffolds, for book- 
binders’ dry fats, for aumeric cup- 
boards, and such like implements, 
which they know not readily where 
else to put.” (") 

BorpatisanvEeR.—In the comme- 
moration of the benefactors of the 
church of Swaffham in Norfolk the 
congregation were exhorted to pray 
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for the soul “ of Sir John Drew, sum- 
tyme person of Harple, which gave 
here 1 vestment for 1 prest of bord- 
alisander,” and “of Steveyn Lord 
and Marion his wyf, which gave iiii 
Queen copis of bordalysander.” (Blome- 
roo Hist. of Norfolk, 8vo. edit. vi. 
218. 

CanraLoons.— Amongst the cloths 
from the West of England sold at 
Sturbridge fair 1725, Cantaloons are 
enumerated. 

Conriper.—When Cambridge was 
garrisoned by the Parliament no scholar 
was suffered to pass out of the town, 
“unless some towns-men of their 
tribe promise for him that he was a 
Confider, as they call it.” (Querela 
Cantabrigiensis, Mercurius Rusticus, 
ed. 1723, p. 186.) 

Curots.—In 1609 several of the 
beneficed clergy of Cambridgeshire 
were assessed for finding “a pair of 
curols with a pike furnished.” (Cam- 
bridgeshire Churches, 13, 45, 85 n.) 

Fiacenors.—The treasurers of the 
town of Cambridge, amongst their dis- 
bursements on occasion of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to that place in 1564, 
charge as follows: “ Item, to y* flag- 
enors xs.” 

Hatrwaxryscue.—In or about 1425 
the Prior of Burcester in Oxfordshire 
purchased at Sturbridge fair “ 100 
halfwaafysche” for 21s. (Kennet’s Pa- 
rochial Antiquities.) 

Karute Axe.—In a threatening 
poem affixed to the gate of the Mayor 
of Cambridge, temp. Henry V., is the 
following passage : 

And great Golias, Joh. Essex, 

Shall have a clowte with my karille awe 

Wherever I may him have. 


Mr. Wright, in his “ Essays on the 
Literature, Popular Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle 
Ages,” ii. 266, has it “ harille aze.” (*) 





* We append to these inquiries such few remarks in explanation as at present 
occur to us, but shall still be happy to receive whatever further illustrations are at the 


command of our friends, as we 


1 as the solution of those difficulties in which we are 


unable to render our Correspondent any assistance.—Ep1r. 
(') It is often by the misapprehensions of transcribers or editors that these diffi- 
culties are created. In the present case we have no doubt the true reading of the 


passage is ‘‘ aumeries, cupboards,’’ &c. 


The term aumery is one with which our 


ecclesiastical antiquaries have now made us familiar.—Eprr. 


(2) Qu. Carlisle axe ?—Epir. 
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Kine Henry’s Men.-Miles Praunce 
Mayor of Cambridge, in a narrative of 
disputes between the university and 
town respecting the watch in the time 
of Sturbridge fair, 1559, mentions,— 
“The towne watch being sometymes 
mysused by the Universitie watche 
in callinge them in derision Kinge 
Henryes men.” 

LospseryssHeE.—In an Act against 
forestalling and regrating of fish, 25 
Hen. VIIL c. 4, amongst the fish said 
to be sold at Sturbridge fair, St. Ives 
fair, and Ely fair (described as the 
most notable fairs within this realm 
for provision of fish), are “salte 
fyshe, stoke fyshe, lyng, haburden, 
lobbefysshe, and suche other kyndys of 
saltfysshe.” (*) 

Morre.—At the execution of Sir 
Henry Vane, 1662, “the trumpets 
were ordered to sound or murre in his 
face, with a contemptible noise, to 
hinder his being heard.” (Howell’s 
State Trials, vi. 193). 

PEANTER HEYRES.—Amongst “the 
articles of certeyn injuries don by the 
offycers of the Unyversytie of Soma 
bryge to the mayre, baylyffs, and 
burgesses of the seyd towne of Cam- 
bryge, and to the ynhabitants of the 
same,” 1533, is the following: “ Item, 
the vicechancellor and scholars of the 
seyd universitye, by ther proctors, 
usurpe and take upon them to searche 
all manner fyshe, as well saltefyshe as 
other fyshe, peanter heyres, gyrche 
webe, sylkys, fures, beddes, and all 
upholstrye warys, spycys, rape seede, 
musterde seede, fustyans, worstede, 
bayes, honye, sope, ware bought to be 
soulde by the wey of merchandise 
within the seyde fayre [Sturbridge], 
and wyll have the forfetture of the 
same premysses oftentymes though 
be able withowte any auctoryte.” (3. 

Pissr.—The churchwardens of Great 
Saint Mary’s Cambridge, in their ac- 
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counts for the year commencing Easter 
1561, charge as follows: “ Item, to car- 
pyndores to mend y® seatts and to 
tacke downe y* pisse that y* rood stood 
on, 2°. 14.” 

Purstane.—In Ben Jonson’s Pe- 
nates, Mercury says, “ This place where- 
on you are now advanced (by the 
mighty power of poctry, and the hel 
of a faith that can remove nachna. 
is the Arcadian hill Cyllene, the place 
where myself was both begot and 
born, and of which I am frequently 
called Cyllenius : under yond purslane 
tree stood sometime my cradle. Where 
now behold my mother Maia, sitting 
in the pride of their plenty.” 

Sxazbitonions.— In articles exhi- 
bited by the Masters of Colleges in 
Cambridge against the proctors and 
others, 1572, is the following: “ As 
touching the statute for apparell, none 
in all the University do more offend 
against that statute than the two proc- 
tors, who should give best ensample, 
and theise other two regents, Nicolls 
and Browne, withe a fewe more of 
their adherents, who doe not only go 
verye disorderlie in Cambridge, waring 
for the most part their hates, and con- 
tinually verye unsemly ruffes at their 
handes, and greate galligaskens and 
barreld hooese, stuffed with horse tayles, 
with skabilonions and knitt nether- 
stockes to fine for schollers; but also 
most disguysedlie theie goo abroade 
wearinge such apparell, even at this 
time in London.” 

Soxetts.—The treasurers of the 
town of Cambridge in their accounts, 
27 and 28 Hen. VIII. charge as fol- 
lows: “ Payed for ij galouns wyne, 
marmalake, and soketts, goven to Mr. 
Doctor Leygh, the kyngs visytor, the 
xxvj day of October, A° xxviij, by the 
commaundement of Mr. Mayer, iij*. 


iiij.” (5) 
Yours, &c. C. H. Coopzr. 





(?) Qu. lobsters ? which fish, as Mr. Richardson remarks in his Dictionary, is by 
_ Chaucer simply called ‘‘ the loppe.””—Epir. 


(*) By this term we understand hair for painters’ brushes. 


The next item should 


probably be ‘‘ gyrthe webe,”? web made for horses’ girths.—Epir. 
(5) Soketts were suckets, confections of sugar or sweetmeats, a very usual article 
served in ‘‘ yoiders,’’ or occasional refreshments.—Eptr. 
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REMARKS ON THE INSTITUTION OF COMMUNES ; 


PARTICULARLY IN FLANDERS, 


THE mighty empire so laboriously 
constructed by Charlemagne was, even 
before the death of its founder, rapidly 
crumbling to decay. The incessant 
and remote expeditions that occupied 
his reign had utterly exhausted the 
resources of his kingdom. The pro- 
fession of arms being alone considered 
worthy of a free man, the cultivation 
of the land was neglected, and exten- 
sive districts of naturally fertile soil 
were allowed to degenerate into useless 
wastes or entangled forests. But the 
ravages of war proved even less fatal 
than the intemperate enjoyment of the 
pleasures acquired by conquest. The 
barbarous but hardy warriors, who, 
under the chieftainship of Clovis, had 
overrun the rich plains and cities of 
Gaul, when no longer contending in 
the field, resigned themselves to the 
most degrading excesses, that short- 
ened their own lives, and bequeathed 
a feeble constitution to their posterity. 
The clergy, entirely dependent on the 


King, were intent only on establishin 
on a solid foundation the ros | 
power of the Church, and dared not, 
or cared not, to raise the voice of 
reprobation against the criminal indul- 


gences of the great. Thinned by the 
sword, and enfeebled by intemperance, 
these soon found themselves compelled 
to have recourse to the arms of their 
leudes, or free dependants, who held 
their lands of the great lords by the 
obligation of military or other service. 
Until the time of Charlemagne, indeed, 
their numbers were frequently re- 
cruited by the chiefs of other tribes of 
Teutonic origin, who eagerly sought 
an opportunity of acquiring plunder 
and fame by joining the ever-warring 
and victorious Franks. But, during 
the reign of that great monarch, the 
limits of the empire were so widely 
extended, that no more expeditions 
could be undertaken for the mere pur- 
pose of gathering booty, without com- 
mitting an offence against the internal 

eace and administration of the empire. 

o repress brigandage, and the ge- 
neral abuse of power, the missi dominici 
from time to time traversed the pro- 
vinces, and affected to dispense justice 
unto all. Nevertheless, abuses con- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 


tinued to multiply, and the munifi- 
cence of Charlemagne increased the 
evil by aggrandizing the power of the 
nobles and the clergy beyond due 
bounds. 

The sufferings of the lower classes 
of leudes and serfs, subject to the 
brutal and capricious temper of a 
rude and unlettered soldiery, were still 
further aggravated by the exactions 
and tyranny of the middle-men, who 
acted as agents to the great lords. The 
latter resided almost entirely at court 
when not engaged in active warfare, 
and thus came to regard their subor- 
dinate vassals as so many instruments 
to supply them with money, or to aug- 
ment their influence ; but when the 
Danish and other northern adventurers, 
taking advantage of the weakness of 
Charlemagne’s successors, extended 
their depredations into the very centre 
of the kingdom, and marked their 
course with carnage and devastation, 
the importance of conciliating the in- 
ferior orders was at once perceived, 
and an alliance for their mutual pro- 
tection was formed between the seig- 
neur and the cultivators of his domain. 
The inefficiency of the King to defend 
his vassals from the ravages of the 
pirates, led to the erection of numerous 
castles, or fortified mansions, within 
which the seigneur secured his move~ 
able effects, and collected a sufficient 
number of the free peasantry and the 
serfs to withstand the impetuous, but 
inconsequent, assaults of the maraud- 
ers. The clergy and the crown alike 
viewed these forts with jealousy and 
apprehension, and the edict of Pistes 
formally prohibited their construction. 
But proclamations are of little avail 
when unsupported by either physical 
or moral force, and before the middle 
of the tenth century the more civilized 
part of Europe was bristling with 
towers and fortresses. In return for 
the services of the free men, the seig- 
neur conferred upon them certain 
portions of his domain, for which they 
paid an annual contribution; and on 
extraordinary occasions—such as the 
imprisonment of their lord, the mar- 
riage of his daughter, &c.—they bound 
themselves to a _ obligation, 

3 2 
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varying in nature according to the 
. circumstances of the case. These 
grants, at first made for life, soon be- 
came hereditary; and a class thus 
arose that counterbalanced in some 
degree the military despotism of the 
great barons. ‘The villains also bene- 
fited by the necessities of the crisis, 
and received gifts of land, subject, 
however, in some instances, to the 
most odious acquittances, which ren- 
dered the tenure a curse to the holder, 
and an infamy to the seigneur. But 
the general result of this coalition was 
beneficial to the human race, and for 
a time the oppressor and the oppressed 
felt their mutual dependence on each 
other. 

The feudal system now came into 
full play. During the whole of the 
tenth century its effects and tendency 
were decidedly favourable to the lower 
classes; but this, unhappily, was of 
brief duration. The system of cen- 
tralization, so baneful in its working, 
had indeed ceased to exist, and the 
barons were content to dwell each in 
his own seigneury, and thus established, 
as it were, a number of local courts 
that encouraged trade and industry, 
and brought all classes of society into 
more immediate contact. But the 
downfall of kingly power had been 
accompanied by that of the clergy. 
The latter, forbidden by the canons 
of the Church to bear arms, and culti- 
vating their lands by the means of serfs, 
found themselves exposed without de- 
fence to the incursions of the Normans. 
They were therefore constrained to 
set the example of erecting castellated 
mansions, the custody of which they 
entrusted to knights of approved prow- 
ess, under the customary feudal obli- 
gations. In time, however, these vi- 
dames, as they were styled, usurped 
the power of their spiritual seigneurs, 
and seized possession of their fiefs. 
The riches and temporal influence of 
the dignitaries of the Church had ex- 
cited the ambition and avarice of the 
great lords, who now obtained grants 
of the best prelacies and abbeys, with- 
out regarding them in a different light 
to their secular fiefs. The clergy, con- 
sequently, fell into disrepute, until the 
force of example, or necessity, com- 
pelled them to adopt the feudal system 
in all its bearings, and to assume the 
profession of arms, however incon- 
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sistent with their pacific and holy cha- 
racter. 

But a memorable epoch was at 
hand, and the eleventh century was 
destined to behold the restoration of 
clerical power, the palmy days of 
chivalry, and the growing importance 
of the commercial community. The 
Carlovingian dynasty, gradually de- 
generating from the very death of its 
great founder, had sunk for ever into 
the oblivion due to moral and intel- 
lectual imbecility. A new race of kings 
had ascended the throne, and the su- 
perstition or piety of the first three 
monarchs of the Capetian line re- 
animated the waning influence of the 
priesthood, and obtained the sanction 
of the Church for the extravagances 
of chivalrous enthusiasm. The credit 
of the papacy was revived, and the 
prelates, especially of France, fre- 
quently assembled in council to re- 
gulate matters of discipline, and the 
celebration of the appointed festivals. 
Churches were built, and cathedrals 
arose of wonderful beauty and mag- 
nificence, perhaps never to be sur- 
passed. Bending to the spirit of the 
times, the clergy acquiesced in the 
trial by combat, and even considered 
certain achievements as highly meri- 
torious. Such, more particularly, were 
pilgrimages to the shrines of departed 
saints, and, above all, to the Holy 
Land—the persecution of infidels, 
Jews, and heretics—and the overthrow 
of the Mussulman power. Hence 
sprang the Crusades, that for two 
centuries wasted the best blood of 
Christendom on the attainment of a 
futile, though generous object; but 
amply compensated for the carnage, 
by the introduction of Grecian and 
Arabic literature into the West, and 
by the first development of the prin- 
ciples of commercial liberty. The 
great lords departing for Palestine 
were, for the most part, destitute of 
means to provide for the expenses of 
such a distant expedition, and were 
forced to have recourse to the Church, 
or to the cities belonging to their 
seigneury. The latter, in return for 
their pecuniary advances, demanded 
and obtained the confirmation of their 
municipal rights and privileges, and by 
way of increased security subsequently 
procured the royal sanction, in con- 
sideration of certain present or annual 
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emoluments. Of the nature and origin 
of these municipal rights we will now 
endeavour to give a brief and succinct 
account, referring the curious in such 
matters to the works mentioned in the 
note that terminates this article. 

The Romans, as is well known, in- 
variably allowed the vanquished to 
retain their own customs and usages, 
but, towards the latter period of the 
republic, such cities or states as had 
deserved well of their conquerors, re- 
ceived as the reward of their fidelity 
or services the rights of Roman citizens. 
These favoured towns were named 
Municipia, from munus, a boon, or 
grant, and enjoyed a constitution not 
unlike that of the Roman colonies. 
Their officers, called from their number 
duumviri or quatuorviri, as the case 
might be, were charged with consular 
power, though their authority lasted 
for several years, and comprised the 
administration of justice. Subordinate 
to these, and usually selected from the 
native inhabitants, were the defensores 
civitatis, whose duties were in some 
degree tribunitial, and who usually 
presided over the courts of correctional 
police, and heard such causes as would 
now appertain to our recently-ap- 
pointed county courts. There was 
also a public council or senate, the 
members of which were called de- 
curiones, because, in founding the co- 
lonies, where this title was originally 
employed, every tenth person was 
chosen to constitute the assembly. 
After the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, the different states of Italy 
having no longer a rallying point, or 
a head to control them, conducted each 
its own affairs, and amidst universal 
anarchy and confusion formed them- 
selves into independent republics—the 
source of all the glories and mis- 
fortunes of modern Italy. 

In Gaul these municipal institu- 
tions were sensibly affected and mo- 
dified by the peculiar temperament 
and customs of the invading Franks. 
The count, or graf, appointed by the 
king, while he reserved to himself the 
power of life and death, and the right 
of levying taxes, confirmed the ex- 
istence of the curia or senate, which 
he very naturally mistook for the 
mallum, or mil—the assembly of free- 
men—of his own nation. The count 
was, in fact, the “ days-man” between 


the king and the citizens, for whose 
obligations to the state he was per- 
sonally answerable. ‘To cover this re- 
sponsibility, the great lords frequently 
tyrannized over their subordinates in 
a manner that would have seriously 
compromised their prosperity, had they 
not been associated together by strong 
bondsof union. The principal burghers, 
or “men of responsibility,” in some 
instances gave security to their lord 
for the due discharge of all the obliga- 
tions of the state, which was then al- 
lowed to regulate its own internal ad- 
ministration and became a free burgh ; 
but this was not until a much later 
period. 

Notwithstanding his marked aver- 
sion to the ancient German _insti- 
tutions, Charlemagne retained the one 
that constituted the count a security 
for his people, and sought to establish 
a sort of district police, by empower- 
ing these lords to call out the citizens 
to aid them in redressing the wrongs 
inflicted, perchance, by some neigh- 
bouring city, or its turbulent graf. 
Under the able and strenuous govern- 
ment of that extraordinary man this 
system was found to work well; but 
when the strong hand was removed 
that regulated and controlled the ma- 
chinery, its defects were soon visible, 
and the defenceless citizens fell an 
easy prey to their judges and pro- 
tectors. There were also stipendiary 
magistrates, called scabini or scabinet, 
(skapene or scafene, from skapen or 
shafen, to constitute, to form,) whose 
duties were of a more extended cha- 
racter, though subsequently they were 
confined to towns, and their title cor- 
rupted into escavins, and final 
echevins. Of these officers we shall 
have occasion to speak more fully here- 
after. 

The old Roman municipia, after their 
conquest by the Franks, very gene- 
rally became ecclesiastical property ; 
for the temple being converted into a 
church, the priests fixed their residence 
in its neighbourhood, and, in course 
of time, the prelate or abbat received 
from the crown a grant of the town 
or burgh. The immunities granted to 
a bishop frequently extended over 
cities, and even his entire domain. 
The inhabitants, thus freed from the 
obligations of military service, were 
able to devote themselves to the pur- 
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suits of commerce, and the riches they 
thus acquired raised within them a 
spirit of independence. The heads of 
trading communities now sought ad- 
mittance into the curia, and aspired to 
the administration of the affairs of 
their native town. The taxes they 
paid to the bishop again circulated 
among themselves, for his pacific duties 
usually led him to reside among his 
dependants. It is probable, therefore, 
that the episcopal cities would at a 
very early period have constituted 
themselves into free communities, and 
so outstripped in civilization the rest of 
their countrymen, had not the bishops 
been compelled by force of circum- 
stances, during the course of the tenth 
century, to become feudal lords in 
their self-defence, and to confer the 
municipal offices as fiefs on those who 
were able and willing to maintain 
them by the sword. The consequences 
of this change were for a time disas- 
trous, and the progress of the towns to- 
wards commercial freedom was checked 
at the very outset. But in all coun- 
tries the trading classes have evinced 
a sturdy and jealous spirit, arising 
probably from the habit of distrusting 
their neighbours, and a determination 
to guard their own interests. It was 
for a brief space, therefore, that they 
submitted with patience to the arro- 
— and extortion of their military 
ords. At the very commencement of 
the eleventh century symptoms of tur- 
bulence and insubordination became 
visible, and the hitherto peaceable 
burgesses prepared to take up arms in 
defence of their liberties. 


Discordant omnes, preesul, comes, atque 
phalanges ; 

Pugnant inter se concives, contribulesque, 

Urbica turba strepit, machinantur et op- 
pida bellum. 


Such at least is the picture of society 
traced by the pen of an anonymous 
writer, who lived in the times he pro- 
fesses to portray; and the peculiar 
wording of the charters conferred or 
confirmed by Louis VI.—or the Fat— 
clearly proves the existence of a 
struggle between the seigneurs and 
the burghers, of which the annals of 
the period fail to afford us any details. 
In the charter of Laon, for example, 
granted in the year 1128, we find these 
words, tnstitutionem PACIS—instituimus ; 
and again, racis homines, meaning the 
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burgesses of the commune. In the 
preamble to the charter of Soissons, 
dated 1136, Louis VI. assigns as his 
motive for the grant, his desire to as- 
sure peace to the country. Hence 
these charters are not unfrequently 
designated pacta Pacis, and we meet 
with the expression pacis institutionem 
vel communiam ; so that there can be 
little doubt that they were in fact 
nothing more than a treaty of peace, 
by which the seigneur ratified the pre- 
existing privileges of the townspeople, 
while the latter, on their part, bound 
themselves to pay a certain annual 
quit-rent, and to render such military 
service as might be stipulated in the 
charter. Many of the temporal lords 
at this time confirmed the liberty of 
their Communes, but Louis himself in 
no one instance permitted their esta- 
blishment in the towns that held di- 
rectly of the crown. His sanction to 
other charters was granted or with- 
held according to the sum offered to 
his rapacity, and after receiving 400 
livres from the inhabitants of Laon 
for the confirmation of their rights and 
privileges, he scrupled not to accept 
700 livres from the Bishop for their 
suppression. But it was in Flanders 
more particularly that the institution 
of Communes flourished, and here we 
can more clearly trace their origin, 
their character, and their results. 

It was the custom among the Scan- 
dinavians, for those who had assisted 
at a sacrifice to conclude the solem- 
nity bya religious festival. Seated in 
a circle around the sacrificial fire, they 
quaffed off, each in his turn, three 
hornfuls of beer,—the first to their 
gods, the second to the brave of the 
days of yore—and thence called braga- 
full, from braga, brave,—and the third 
to the memory of their departed friends 
and relatives, whose last resting-places 
were marked by little mounds of turf 
that dotted the surrounding plain. 
These hardy warriors thus became at- 
tached to the rude country wherein 
they dwelt, for it was hallowed by the 
mouldering ashes of their ancestors. 
C’est lacendre des morts qui créa la patrie, 


and the spirits of the long-since dead 
rode in the murky clouds that swept 
over the face of the land. Solemn, 
indeed, was the association that bound 
itself together in the name of a de- 
ceased hero, or popular demi-god; and 
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the name of minne, or friendship, indi- 
cated the cordial feelings that actuated 
each party of co-sacrificists. But this 
title—though it still appears in the 
word amicitia, so frequently recurring 
in the deeds of ancient corporations— 
was gradually supplanted by that of 
ghilde, or a banquet at the common 
expense. The peculiar object of these 
meetings was the mutual protection of 
their members against casualties by 
fire or water, and such other accidents 
to which a rude and barbarous people 
is most liable. Each association was 
placed under the peculiar patronage 
and protection of some favourite hero, 
now reposing in the halls of Odin, and 
was managed by officers elected by 
vote. There was also a common fund 
to which all equally contributed ; and 
so truly fraternal was the character of 
the association, that the highest and 
the lowest met together on equal terms, 
and men of different tribes became 
united in the bonds of the closest fel- 
lowship. This institution was retained 
by the Germans even after their con- 
version to Christianity, though the 
name of a saint was substituted for 
that of the demigod, and some works 
of piety were enjoined in addition to 
the existing rules. In England, the 
guilds were encouraged by the kings, 
whereas in Gaul the case was exactly 
the reverse, because they were there 
regarded as the nucleus of conspiracy 
and sedition. The clergy were opposed 
to them on account of the intemper- 
ance that disgraced their festivals; 
and the capitulars utterly prohibited 
the oath of association, though they 
still permitted the mutual assurance 
against fire and shipwreck, at the same 
time that they directed all disputes to 
be referred to the count’s deputy, or 
to the priest acting for a seigneurial 
prelate. 

According to the regulations of the 
ghilde of St. Eric—and they all nearly 
resembled each other—if an associate 
happened to meet his death at the hands 


of a non-associate, the surviving mem- 


bers were bound to avenge his death, 
if possible: nor were they under any 
circumstances permitted to eat, or 
drink, or enter into a vessel, in com- 
pany with the murderer, until he had 
paid a compensation of forty marks to 
the widow, or the nearest heirs of the 
deceased. But should an associate 


slay a non-associate, his escape became 
a matter of common interest, and—if 
he were near a river—a boat and oars 
were to be furnished him, together 
with a pitcher to draw water, an axe 
to hew wood, and a steel to strike 
fire. Ifno stream were at hand, the 
fugitive was supplied with a horse, and 
escorted to the borders of the nearest 
forest. Should a member be sum- 
moned before the court, the associates 
were called upon to accompany him, 
under a penalty for wilful absence. If 
he were threatened with personal 
danger, twelve of the brotherhood 
formed his guard, armed to the teeth. 
Losses by fire, or water, or other un- 
toward casualties, were to a certain 
extent made good by a fixed contribu- 
tion from each member. Should one 
associate kill another, he was expelled 
the society, and received the degrading 
epithet of nithing, nor was any one 
owed to hold communication with 
him ever afterwards. The same pe- 
nalty was annexed to the more heinous 
crimes against a brother member, such 
as adultery, rape, seduction, &c. &c. 
and even for refusing to be reconciled 
to an associate, when so enjoined by 
the elders of the ghilde; for not as- 
sisting brethren in adversity; and 
for omitting to resent an injury in- 
flicted by a non-member, when his 
associates were at hand and willing to 
support him. ‘There were, besides, 
various fines for quarrelsome and riot- 
ous conduct at the banquet ; for fall- 
ing asleep at table; and for tumbling 
down drunk before reaching home. 
The oath of initiation and union was 
ronounced over a lighted candle. 
When the associates were all assembled, 
the alderman, or eldest member pre- 
sent, gave the signal ; upon which the 
guests, filling each his cup to the brim, 
stood up, and sang a canticle, or verse, 
in chorus. They then drained the 
first cup in honour of their patron, St. 
Eric—the second to the Saviour—and 
the third to the Virgin Mary. 
Vestiges of these barbarous institu- 
tions—-though more deeply embued 
with the spirit of Christian charity— 
may be distinctly traced in the Lex 
Amicitie, or Diploma of the Friend- 
ship of Aire, in Artois, granted by 
Philip of Alsace, a.p. 1188. One 
clause of this charter specifies the ap- 
pointment of twelve judges, who shall 
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swear to dispense even-handed justice 
unto all, not regarding persons or 
making distinctions between rich and 
poor. The members are engaged to 
assist each other on all occasions, and 
a penalty is exacted from those who 
refuse, when called upon, to co-ope- 
rate in the preservation of public order. 
If any one be injured by word or deed, 
instead of avenging himself, he shall 
lay his complaint before the magis- 
trates, who are bound by oath to re- 
dress his wrongs. If anything be 
stolen, the loser must report the cir- 
cumstance to the provost of the town 
or the prefect of the association, who 
shall instantly call together all the 
members of the Friendship, and shall 
further devote one entire day to the 
recovery of the stolen goods. “ If any 
one shall have a house burned, or be 
reduced in circumstances from the 
necessity of ransoming himself, every 
member shall give a piece of money 
(nummum unum ) to his IMPOVERISHED 
FRIEND.” Against homicide alone was 
the penalty of death pronounced : all 
other offences were expiated by a pe- 
cuniary mulct and by expulsion from 
the society. Should the offender be a 
stranger, no one could receive him 
into his house, or sell him anything 
whatsoever. 

That the spirit of the ancient Scla- 
vonic guilds should gleam through the 
charters of the Flemish corporations is 
not surprising. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries a considerable number of 
Germans, and mostly of Saxon origin, 
established themselves along the coast 
of West Flanders. These new colo- 
nists were generally denominated Leeti, 
afterwards corrupted into Laeten, and 
applied only to the free peasants, or 
cultivators of the land. Even so early 
as in the Notitia Imperii of Theodo- 
sius, this district is designated the 
Littus Saxonicum; and in the reign of 
Charlemagne many thousands of that 
race were transplanted from their coun- 
try, and settled in Flanders—for the 
double purpose of weakening their own 
nation, and of defending this line of 
coast against the depredations of the 
northern barbarians. The very name 
of the people, evidently derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon word /lyming, a 
fugitive, or emigrant, further denotes 
the origin of the present occupants of 
this land. 
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Wherever Saxon colonies have been 
established, the result has been the 
same. The persevering and indomita- 
ble spirit of that race has overcome all 
difficulties, spurned all tyranny, and 
secured a firm basis for true commer- 
cial liberty. No struggles or commo- 
tions were required to extort charters 
from a reluctant lord. Their rights 
and privileges were coeval with the 
existence and gradual progress of their 
commerce. So early as the middle of 
the ninth century the foundation was 
laid of the future greatness of Bruges 
and Ghent. To repress the incursions 
of the Normans, Baldwin Bras-de- 
Fer erected a strong castle at a place 
called Brugstock, Brugge, or Brug- 
gensele, from a bridge that crossed the 
little river Reye.* He also constructed 
the Maison des Echevins for the re- 
ception of hostages, and a small chapel, 
together with a few houses for the 
priests and others of his dependants. 

‘he whole was surrounded by stone 
walls. Under the protection of this 
stronghold, merchants and foreign 
traders met together to transact their 
business, and hostelries arose for the 
benefit of those who could not be ad- 
mitted within the narrow circuit of 
the walls. Such was the commence- 
ment of the brilliant, but brief, career 
of Bruges, and like to this was the ori- 
gin of most of the Flemish towns. The 
castle of Ghent was built about the 
same period, but it rapidly outstripped 
its contemporary ; and, owing to its ex- 
cellent position at the junction of the 
Lys and the Scheldt, its proximity to 
the already flourishing town of Arras, 
and its comparative security from the 
ravages of the Normans, from a simple 
bourgade, or hamlet, crouching at the 
foot of the castellated mansion of 
the count’s chdtelain, soon rose into 
a town, inclosed within walls, and 





* It was by no means an unusual thing 
for the great lords to erect their castles 
near a bridge or ford, where they could 
levy an impost on all passers by. The 
readers of Ariosto, and the early romances 
of chivalry, will readily call to mind the 
adventures undertaken by valiant knights 
against the unjust and cruel giants who 
guarded the passages of the river, and 
oppressed the defenceless and timid,— 
worthy forerunners of the children of 
Rebecca, who waged such dire warfare 
against the toll-gates of the Deheubarth. 
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possessing its own magistrates and 
heure, or police laws. Ypres next 
succeeded to Ghent, and both towns 
were celebrated in the eleventh cen- 
tury for their tanneries, and their ma- 
nufacture of woollen stuffs, which 
latter branch of commerce they had 
introduced from Amiens. To facilitate 
the dealings of the country people 
among themselves, as well as to assist 
the small traders, Baldwin the Young, 
A. D. 958-961, instituted or sanctioned 
a system of barter, “so that they who 
had no money might give a cock for 
two hens, a ewe for two lambs, a cow 
for two calves, a calf for two ewes.” 
He also established weekly markets at 
Bruges, Thourout, Courtrai, and Cas- 
sel; but though these meetings proved 
highly beneficial to the inhabitants of 
these towns and the surrounding dis- 
trict, inasmuch as they brought them 
together in a mass, and raised a spirit 
of sympathy between them, they were 
found to be much too frequent for the 
purposes of foreign merchants. Hence 
annual fairs took their rise, and the 
central position of Flanders, amid the 
more civilized states of Europe, made 
it by common consent, as it were, the 
neutral ground of commerce. These 
fairs were not unfrequently denomi- 
nated kermesse—literally, a church fair 
—because they were usually held on 
the anniversary of the dedication of 
the parish church. For many years 
that of Thourout was the most noted ; 
but towards the close of the twelfth 
century Bruges carried off the palm 
from all competitors. A sudden inun- 
dation of the sea had overwhelmed all 
the country up to the very gates of 
that town, when a thousand labourers 
arrived from Holland and Zealand to 
repair the dikes and prevent further 
encroachments on the dry land. By 
their exertions the waters were con- 
fined to a broad and deep channel, that 
terminated in a spacious basin, hardly 
three miles from the town. At this 
spot they had erected their huts during 
their sojourn, and from this cireum- 
stance it acquired the name of Damme. 
In those days, when the mariners’ 
compass was yet unknown, the most 
hardy navigators dared not to venture 
on an autumnal, much less on a winter 
voyage. Hugging the shore, they 
sought shelter in the nearest port at 
the approach of stormy weather; and 
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thus their progress was slow, and small 
was the distance they could traverse 
with any hope of returning in the same 
season to their native land. The open 
and secure armlet of the sea, the Zwyn, 
was too commodious not to be selected 
as a common centre, where all the 
riches of the then known world were 
displayed for sale. ‘The Crusades had 
already laid open the treasures of the 
east to the cupidity and enterprise of 
the merchants of Pisa, Genoa, and 
Venice ; and thus bales of wool and 
untanned hides from the British Isles, 
the linen, the leather, and the stuffs of 
Flanders, the wines of Champagne, the 
rough produce of the Baltic shores, and 
the silks and pearls of “ Ormus and of 
Ind,” burdened the wharves of Damme 
and the storehouses of Bruges. Guil- 
laume-le-Breton, who accompanied 
Philip- Augustus in his expedition 
against Ferrand of Portugal, thus 
speaks of the port of Damme in the 
year 1213: “It was so vast and so 
secure that it could contain all our 
ships. ‘There was here a splendid 
town, washed by peaceful waters, 
proud of its fertile territory, of its 
proximity to the sea, and of its happy 
situation. Here might be seen riches 
from all parts of the world, brought 
hither by ships, in such quantity as to 
exceed our utmost expectations: piles 
of silver ingots, gold dust, the tissues 
of Syria, China, and the Cyclades, 
many-coloured skins from Hungary, 
the veritable grains that give to scarlet 
its brilliant hue, argosies freighted with 
the wines of Gascony or Rochelle, with 
iron and other metals, with cloths and 
other merchandize, accumulated b 
English and Flemish merchants in this 
place, for exportation to the different 
regions of the earth, whence large 
profits do redound to their owners, 
who thus abandon their wealth to the 
caprice of fortune, with a feeling of 
hope not unmingled with anguish.” 
Canals were now constructed, in- 
tersecting the country in all directions, 
and the Flemish Hanse of London was 
formed to compete with the more fa- 
mous Teutonic Hanse, that would fain 
have confined to Germany the com- 
merce of the world. Seventeen towns* 





* These towns were Bruges, Ypres, 
Dixmude, Arndenburg or Rodenburg, Ou- 
denburg, Tournai, Lille, Orchies, Furnes, 
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joined themselves into an association— 
for such is the literal meaning of the 
word Hanse—and established a species 
of free trade with one another. The 
Count of the Hanse was invariably 
chosen from among the merchants of 
Bruges, where also the common trea- 
sury was kept, while the vice-president 
or standard-bearer, Schild-drager, was 
selected from the inhabitants of Ypres. 
But the prosperity of Bruges was 
short-lived. ‘The gradual encroach- 
ments of the sea ruined the channel, 
and the inundation of 1377 completely 
filled up the port, and Antwerp hence- 
forth became the great seat of com- 
merce, and the head of the Hanseatic 
League of London. But, though an 
individual town was thus suddenly 
eclipsed, the wealth and importance of 
Flanders remained unimpaired, until 
the bigotry of Philip II. and the civil 
wars that thence arose, removed to 
happier and more favoured shores the 
manufactures that had hitherto been 
the peculiar staple of the country ; and, 
while the Saxon merchants of England 
gradually rose to — and renown, 
their Flemish brethren sank into obli- 
vion and listless poverty. In either 
country the true source of its prospe- 
rity consisted in its freedom, and the 
confidence felt by foreigners as well as 
by natives in the stability and steadi- 
ness of local institutions, enjoyed from 
time immemorial, and solemnly ratified 
by the almost royal Counts of Flanders. 
What, then, were these institutions, 


the tendency of which oe to have 


been so highly beneficial ? and whence 
did they take their rise ? 

In consequence of the frequent in- 
cursions of the Norman pirates, the 
maritime towns were the last to ob- 
tain any degree of prosperity ; but, 
even in the tenth century, the ports of 
Montreuil and Boulogne carried on a 
considerable commerce with England. 
But no sooner had these marauders 
ceased to devastate the country than 
the baronial tower and its subjacent 





Oostburg, Yzendyke, La Mue (ter mui- 
den), Damme, Thourout, Bergues, Bail- 
leul, and Poperinghe. The word Hanse 
is derived from ansa, “a tie, or bond.’’ 
At Namur there existed in the four- 
teenth century a Métier de la Hanse, 
comprising the drapers, weavers, fullers, 
and dyers. 
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hamlet became the nucleus of a burgh,* 
inclosed within walls, and offering a 
secure asylum to foreign traders and 
industrious natives. The latter were 
mostly of the lower order of free men, 
for the nobles and clergy affected to 
disdain the pursuits of commerce. Be- 
sides the artizans of towns and the 
leten, or free cultivators of the land, 
there were two other orders of ignoble 
rank. The first of these were called 
tributarii or censitarii, because they 
paid an annual capitation tax (census 
capitalis, or cavagium), as well as a 
certain fixed duty at their marriage 
and death : this order was principal 
attached to monasteries and nas | 
churches. The lowest step in the so- 
cial system comprised the serfs, who at 
first were regarded as actual property, 
and could be sold or bartered like any 
other animals; but after the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century 
their lot was greatly ameliorated, nor 
could they be transferred to other pro- 
prietors, except as part and parcel of 
the estate or village they inhabited. 
They were still however forbidden to 
possess other than personal property, 
which, originally, devolved to their lord 
at their death,—though subsequently 
only one-half was thus forfeited by the 
family of the deceased, and ultimately 
the best heads of cattle alone were 
seized. In 1252, the Countess Mar- 
= enfranchised all her own serfs, 
ut without daring to prescribe a simi- 
lar course to her vassals and depend- 
ants; nor was it until the first great 
French Revolution that servitude was 
finally abolished in Flanders. The 
literal wording, indeed, of some of the 
old charters might lead us astray on 
this point, did we not bear in mind 
that servitus frequently implies no more 
than a liability to certain imposts or 
charges—exemption from which con- 
stitutes libertas. This idiom, moreover, 
is still extant, and we speak of the 
free men and the freedom of a town, 
without at all inferring that the other 
inhabitants are in slavery. Thus in 
the year 1068, Baldwin of Lille, Count 
of Flanders and Hainaut, granted a 
charter to the town of Grammont at 
its foundation, by which freedom from 





* Ducange defines the word Burgenses, 
or Burgesses, as ‘ clausarum villarum in- 
cole.” 
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servitude may be acquired by any one 
cujuscunque conditionis fuerit, who shall 
become the purchaser of a house or 
lands within the limits of the town. 
But as no serf was permitted to hold 
real property, it is evident that servi- 
tude here implies something other than 
the condition of that class of beings. 
By this same charter every burgess 
dying without heirs was entitled to 
bequeath his effects to the Church, or 
for the benefit of the poor, though 
they would otherwise have devolved 
to the count. Another clause forbade 
duels, and suppressed trial by either 
ordeal. Notwithstanding, however, 
these important privileges, Grammont 
did not receive its charter of commu- 
nity, or corporation, until the follow- 
ing century. Again, in the year 1160, 
Philip of Alsace having fortified Sant- 
houe changed its name to Nieuport, 
and bestowed upon it a charter, by 
which exemption from servitude was 
secured to all who had resided within 
the town for a year and a day, unless 
any valid objections were raised by the 
burgesses, or by foreign creditors. 

It was by this prince that most of 
the Flemish towns were erected into 
Communes. The archives both of 
Bruges and of Ghent having unfor- 
tunately been destroyed by fire, it is 
now impossible to state what were 
the early privileges of those cities, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
the most essential were revived in the 
charter of Philip of Alsace. It is pro- 
bable that ——- had been made 
to him for a legal confirmation of their 
rights, such as tradition had handed 
down to them, and that Philip, before 
setting out for the Holy Land, com- 
plied with their petition. The deed 
begins abruptly with these words, 
Hec est lex et consuetudo, and in like 
manner commences the charter of the 
Franc of Bruges. But neither of these 
documents amounts to more than a 
de heure brief, or code of police ordi- 
nances and regulations. The charter 
of Bruges bears no date, but that of 
Ghent is assigned to the year 1178. 
There were, however, communes in 
Flanders previous to that period, for 
in 1179 Philip deprived the inhabitants 
of Hesdin of their communal rights 
and immunities, and transferred their 
great bell to Aire, in Artois. The pos- 
Gent. Maa. Von. XXX. 
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session of a bell to call the citizens 
together was one of the characteristic 
privileges of a Commune, and its sup- 
pression implied a forfeiture of their 

revious charter. Thus, in 1226, 

enry, King of the Romans, sup- 
pressed the Daehn of Cambrai, to 

unish the rebellious conduct of its 
inhabitants, and not only removed the 
bell, but demolished the belfry. This 
town, indeed, seems to have been re- 
markable for its turbulent spirit, for in 
1076 it was among the first to oppose 
the tyranny of the seigneurial prelates, 
and in 1180 it had been compelled to 
exchange the name of Commune for 
that of Place. 

The very name of Commune, we 
are told, became an “ abomination” in 
the ears of the great lords; and in the 
charter peers in 1279 by Jean de 
Chatillon, Count of Blois, to the towns- 
folk of Guise, they are promised elec- 
tive judges, an échevinage, and a bell, 
but on the express and stipulated con- 
dition that they never, under any pre- 
text whatsvever, assume the title of 
Commune. The échevinage, however, 
was not peculiar to the Communes. 
Originally, as we have already observed, 
there were county magistrates ap- 
pointed by Charlemagne, under the 
title of scabini or scabinei, and in the 
early feudal times they were probably 
subject to the chatelains, or lords com~ 
manding the castles of the suzerain, 
under the obligation of military service. 
But in the Communes of Flanders the 
échevins were officers chosen from the 
burgesses—sometimes by the latter, 
at other times by the count—and whose 
duty it was to administer the affairs of 
the town. The police department more 
particularly belonged to the khore- 
mans, keurhers, or kueriers, who were 
bound to act in accordance to the 
keure; a set of ordinances that—like 
the Twelve Tables of Rome—con- 
tained the fundamental rules of the 
common and criminal law. Another 
of the privileges of a Commune was 
the possession of a civic guard, to 
which all the citizens of a certain age 
de facto belonged. Armed with bow 
and arrow, crossbow and musket, they 
were regularly trained and drilled, 
and prizes were given to the most skil- 
ful and proficient. Hence arose that 
intrepid and sturdy militia that more 
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than once Le to flight the high-born 
chivalry of France, and, though some- 
times cut to pieces in the field, never 
yielded a foot of ground. A bell to 
summons the citizens together—a 
beffroi or belfry in which to suspend 
that bell, and also to serve as a prison— 
a common seal, bearing some ca- 
pricious device, but usually a tower, 
as indicative of strength—a town hall 
—a civic guard—elective judges—and 
elective rulers—such were the dis- 
pom rd features of a Commune, 
and thus jealously were its inde- 
pendence and liberty secured. Though 
called upon to defend themselves, the 
citizens were exempt from foreign 
warfare, nor could they be required to 
advance beyond a prescribed limit, or 
to a distance whence it would be im- 
possible to return home the same 
night. They had also full power to 
marry themselves or their children 
without awaiting the consent of their 
suzerain, and, beyond the fixed con- 
tributions stipulated in the charter, 
they were free from the exactions of 
their lord, and his yet more rapacious 
satellites. To keep up a public spirit 
and to interest all the citizens equally 
in their common welfare, the expenses 
of constructing and repairing the roads, 
bridges, canals, and ramparts, were 
defrayed from the city treasury, and 
the rates from which this was supplied 
were fixed by their own magistrates. 
But: to enjoy the benefits of a Com- 
mune, it was not only necessary to re- 
side within its limits, but to possess a 
house, or other real property ; thus, 
every citizen regarded his own pros- 
perity as a upon that of his 
Commune, and from the union of all 
the members of a state the greatest 
advantages could not fail to accrue. 
But there were also associations 
within associations ; and the different 
trades formed themselves into corpo- 
rate bodies, bound together by peculiar 
regulations, and presided over by offi- 
cers of their own election. These 
“corps de métiers,” or trade guilds, 
were not, however, of Saxon origin. 
At Ravenna we read of the butchers’ 
corporation—schola macellatorum—in 


the year 1001 ; of the corporation of 
merchants — schola negociatorum —in 
953; and of the corporation of fisher- 
men — schola piscatorum— A.D. 943. 
But the idea originated with Numa 
Pompilius. The Romans and Sabines, 
though inhabiting the same town, 
seemed by no means disposed to form 
one sats, eget great family. With 
a view, therefore, to break through 
the distinctions of race, he classed his 
subjects in colleges, according to their 
respective callings, and thus established 
a bond of union between the members 
of the same profession or trade, what- 
ever might be the blood that happened 
to flow in their veins. 

To pursue this subject further would 
lead us beyond the limits of such an 
article. Our object has been merely 
to invite attention to a period in Fle- 
mish history most interesting to our- 
selves as a commercial nation ; and we 
now cordially refer to the authorities 
we have ourselves consulted those 
who would wish to obtain a clearer 
insight into the origin, character, and 
results of the French and Flemish 
Communes. 


—— 
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Mr. Urpan, ——— 
A CURIOUS old Tankard, the pro- 
perty of our Corporation, is now in my 
ossession as Mayor of this borough. 
t is of silver, weighs 38 oz. and-holds 
about three pints and a half. It was 
once the property of the celebrated 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, whose 
mysterious death occasioned so much 
commotion in the year 1678, and the 
particulars of which are thus related by 
Bishop Burnet :— 


“Sir Edmond-Bury Godfrey was an 
eminent justice of the peace that lived at 
Whitehall. He had the courage to stay 
in London and keep things in order during 
the Plague, which gained him much repu- 
tation, and upon which he was knighted. 
Oates went to him the day before he ap- 
peared at the council-board, and made 
oath of the narrative he afterwards pub- 
lished. This seemed to be done in dis- 
trust of the privy council, as if they might 
stifle his evidence, which to prevent he 
put it into safe hands. Upon that God- 
frey was chid for his presuming to meddle 
in so tender a matter. On the day fort- 


night from that in which Oates made his 
discovery, being Saturday, he went abroad 
in the morning and was seen about one 
o’clock near St. Clement’s Church, but 
was never seen any more. -On Thursday 
one came into a bookseller’s shop after 
dinner, and said he was found thrust 
through with asword. That was presently 
brought as news to me, but the reporter 
of it was not known. That night late his 
body was found in a ditch, about a mile 
out of the town, near St. Pancras Church; 
his sword was thrust through him, but no 
blood was on his clothes or about him. 
His shoes were clean. His money was in 
his pocket. But nothing was about his 
neck, and a mark was all round it an inch 
broad, which shewed he was strangled. 
His breast was likewise all over marked 
with bruises, and his neck was broken. 
All this I saw, for Dr. Lloyd and I went 
to view the body. There were many drops 
of white wax-lights on his breeches, which 
he never used himself; and, since only 
persons of quality or priests use those 
lights, this made all people conclude in 
whose hands he must have been ; and it 
was visible he was first strangled and then 
carried to that place, where his sword was 
run through his dead body.’’ 
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On one side of the tankard is the fol- representing the interments attendant 
lowing inscription, with an engraving on the Great Plague of London. 


Ex dono E. B. G. Militis, 
Irenarche seduli, Intigerimi, 
Quem 

Post Egregiam in fugandd peste prestitam operam, 
Carolus secundus semper Augustus 
Assensu Procerum a secretis Concilijs 
In Perpetuam tante Pietatis Memoriam 
Argenteo donavit Oenophoro et vere Regio, 
Hoc Ampliore modo Insignito. 














Gratid Dei et Regis Caroli secundi 
Pestis Aliis, sibi salus i 
E. B. G. 1665. 
On the other side of the tankard is an engraving of the Great Fire, with 
this inscription : 

Vir revera Reipublice Natus, 
Cum vrbem Invanis vastabat Ignis 
Dei Providentid et virtute sud, 
Flam‘arum medio, Tutus et Illustris 














Deinde, Cogente Rege, 

(Ac Merito) Emicuit Eques Auratus 
E. B. B. 7""* 1666. 

Cetera Loquentur Pauperes et Trivia. 
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In the centre are the royal arms 
and those of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey ; the latter, viz. Sable, a chevron 
between three pelican’s heads erased 
or, vulning themselves proper ; on the 
chevron, for difference, a crescent sur- 
mounted with a mullet. 

I find by reference to the affidavit 
made by Oates on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1678, before Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, that that gentleman signed 
his name Edm. B. Godfrey, not Ed- 
mondsbury, as it is frequently rendered; 
this agrees with the initials E. B. G. 

I have been unable to ascertain the 
precise period when this relic of the 
olden time came into the possession of 


the corporation. 
Yours, &c. G. W. Furicuer. 





Note.—The history of this Tankard 
involves some mysteries which we are 
quite unable to solve. As we under- 
stand the first Latin inscription, it was 
not Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey’s own 
tankard, but it was presented by him, 
—to whom or to what society or cor- 

ration is not stated. It seems to 

ave been commemorative of some 
other silver cup, which King Charles 
had presented to Sir Edmund in ac- 
knowledgment for his services a 
the Plague in 1665, and which h 
borne this inscription : 
Gratid Dei et Regis Caroli Secundi 
Pestis aliis, sibi salus, 
E. B. G. 1665. 


We have been wholly unable to find 








that the justice had any connection 
with the town of Sudbury, or with the 
county of Suffolk, although his name 
at once directs one’s thoughts to the 
town of St. Edmund’s Bury. Having 
made inquiry of Mr. Davy of Ufford, 
the best living authority, we ascertained 
that Sir Edmund was not by family 
connected with that county.* 

Pursuing the inquiry further, we 
have not only learned Sir Edmund’s 
real origin, but have discovered a 
diary of his father, which records the 
event of his baptism, and distinctl 
assigns the derivation of each of his 
christian names. It will be remembered 
that in the 17th century it was as yet 
unusual for two names to be given 
in baptism :—there were Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton, Sir Thomas Pope Blount, 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, and only 
a few others; and therefore it was 
very natural for the world at large to 
combine in the present case the two 
names into Edmondbury. 

His family was of some distinction 
in the county of Kent, where it 
flourished for more than three cen- 
turies, Thomas Godfrey having been 
buried at Lydd in 1430, and his de- 
scendant Chambrelan Godfrey at Wye 
in 1766.— Thomas Godfrey esquire, 
the father of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey, was successively of Winchelsea, 
Halling in Kent, St. Giles’s Cripple- 

ate, and Sellinge near Feversham. 

e was some time M.P. for New 
Romney, as was his brother Richard. 
His Diary is preserved in the Harleian 
collection of Manuscripts, and will 
shortly be printed in “The Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist.” The pas- 
sage relating to Sir Edmund-Berry’s 
birth, which apparently took place at 
Sellinge, is as follows :— 

‘¢ My wife was delivered of another son 
the 23° Decemb. 1621, between 3 and 4 of 





* The only documents in Mr. Davy’s 
possession in which Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey’s name occurs, are some deeds 
dated 1658 relating to the college of 
Stoke, in which ‘“‘ Edmund Berry Godfrey 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, gent.’’ was 
a trustee for the purpose of sale. 

+ A pedigree is printed in Berry’s 
Kentish Genealogies, p. 647. See the 
Godfrey epitaphs at Wye in Parsons’s 
Kentish Monuments, p. 7; and those at 
Sellinge, p. 155. 
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the clock in the morning, being Sunday ; 
who was christened the 13° Jan. being 
Sunday. His godfathers were my cousin 
John Berrie, Esq. Captn. of the Foot 
Company of the town of Lidd, who was 
godfather to my sister Elizabeth, at the 
font, and godfather to me at my bishoping 
or confirmacion, by the most Revd. Arch- 
bishop John Whitgift when he was at 
Lidd, who lay at my uncle John Berries ; 
his other godfather was my faithfull love- 
ing friend, and my neighbour sometime in 
Grubstreet, Mr. Edmund Harrison, the 
King’s embroiderer; his godmother was 
Margaret Shipley, daughter of Mr. John 
Shipley, the Prince his embroiderer, which 
Margaret was then sojourning with me in 
my house. They named my son Edmund 
Berrie, the one’s name and the other’s 
christian name.’’ 


To this Thomas a monument bear- 
ing the following inscription was 
erected in the church of Sellinge. 


‘* Here lies the body of THomas Gop- 
FREY, Of Hoddiford, in this parish, esq. 
who had to his first wife, Margaret the 
daughter of William Lambard of Gren- 
wich, esquire, by whom he had issue two 
sonns ; and to his second wife, Sarah the 
daughter of Thomas Isles, of Hammer- 
smith, esquire, with whom he lived in 
wedlock above 53 years, and by her had 
issue 12 sonns and 4 daughters. He was 
a great lover of learning and all ingenuity, 
which he shewed in the generous educa- 
tion of his children. He served his gene- 
ration eminently and faithfully in several 
capacities; with christian courage he 
overcame many infirmities of his life. 
Having lived beloved 47 years in this pa- 
rish, he died lamented the 10th day of 
October, 1664, being in the 79th year of 
his age, to whose memory his sorrowful 
widow erected this monument of her last- 
ing affection.” 

The same parties are commemorated 
in a monument still remaining in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey (east 
wall), erected in 1640 on the death of 
one of Sir Edmund’s brothers, who 
died when a scholar at Westminster. 
The terms of the epitaph are extra- 
ordinary. The youth is described as the 
thirteenth son and fifteenth child of his 
father, the eleventh son and thirteenth 
child of his mother; it is added that 
he was the first his mother suckled,} 





t This important fact is also duly 
chronicled in the father’s diary, where 
the passages relating to his son Edward 
are as follow : 
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and that, although his suckling lasted for 
more than three years, yet he proved a 
boy of excellent disposition, of the 
best promise and abilities, the leader 
and the boast of the fifth form at 
Westminster whilst the famous Rich- 
ard Busby was head-master. He died 
on the 8th June 1640, in the 12th 
year of his age. In the margins of the 
tablet all the children of his parents are 
enumerated, and a cross is made against 
such of the sons as were elected King’s 
Scholars at Westminster. ‘They were 
five in number, Richard, John, Ed- 
mund- Berry, Thomas, Edward. 


“Pp. M. S. Epvarpit Goprrey, qui 
patri suo Thome Godfrey de Hodiford in 
Sellinge in Agro Cantiano ar: filius erat 
13°’, proles vero 15%, matri autem 11" et 
13"; quem primum ex 16: natis mater lac- 
tabat, qui licet plus triennio lactebat foelici 
tamen evasit ingenio, puer optime spei et 
indolis: dux et decus 5z. Classis hujus 
Scholz. 

Obijt 8° die Junij ‘ 

Anno salut. 1640° tet? 13°. 
Honoratiss® reverendiss°q’ in Xp’o patre 
Joh’e D’no Episc: Lincoln: Decano, 

Ri: Busby archididasculo. 


On the dexter side are placed the 
names of his father’s two children by 
his first wife, under the name of their 
mother, 


MarGareta LamBarpD. Lambardus 
Thomas. Ecce possessio Jehove sunt 
filij, merces est fructus ventris. Psal. 127. 





“My wife was delivered of another son, 
being her 13th child, and my 15th, her 
eleventh son, and my 13th, the 16° July 
1627 ; being Munday, betweene 8 and 9 
of the clock in the night. He was christened 
at home in the round silver bason, and 
named Edward, it being a foul day, in the 
great parlour of the new building of that 
which was Hatche’s house, on Thursday 
26° Julii. His godfathers Sir Edward 
Scott of Scott’s Hall, Knt. of the Bath, and 
Edward Chute of Bethenden, Esq. ; the 
Lady Mary Heyman, wife of Sir Peter 
Heyman, of Sellinge, Knt. his godmother. 
This child my wife nursed, being the first 
that ever shee gave suck unto, being her 
13th child. 

‘* My son Edward was elected a King’s 
schollar into Westminster scholl, into the 
34 place, in May 1640, and died there the 
8° Junii, that verry day that his godfather 
Mr. Chute was buried. Ned was buried 
in the East Cloister, towards the upper 
end of it, not far from the library doore.’’ 
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On the sinister side are the children 
of the second marriage, 


Sarau Izzs. Filiigemini=. Filius—. 


Jana. Thomas.— Petrus -Ric’vs. 
+Joh’es. -+-Edd’vs Berry. Eliza. 
Michael. -+Thomas. -+-Eddrvs—. 
Catherina. Benjamin. Sarah. 


—Subnotat mortuos 
+Adnotat electos in Regios Alumnos. 


At the head of the monument are 
three shields, 


The central shield: Quarterly, 1 and 4 
Sable, a chevron between three pelican’s 
heads erased vulning themselves or, a 
crescent for difference; 2. Azure, a fess 
or between three cross-crosslets fitchée 
argent ; 3. a fess between three escallops. 
Crest, a pelican’s head erased, vulning it- 
self, or, wreathed about the neck proper. 
Motto, Post spinas palma. 

Second shield, Godfrey, impaling, Gules, 
a chief vaire between three lambs passant 
argent, Lambard. Motto, Christus peli- 
canus et agnus. 

Third shield, Godfrey, impaling, Ar- 
gent, a fess engrailed, and in chief three 
fleurs-de-lis sable, Iles. Motto, Rara 
est ut lilia nigra. 

The four daughters were all mar- 
ried: Jane to Edward Harrison; Eli- 
zabeth to George Bridges ; Catharine 
to John Heames; Sarah to Augustine 
Plukenett. 

Of the sons, Benjamin, the youngest, 
was the only survivor in 1696, when he 
repaired the monument in Westminster 
cloisters, and added a supplementar 
tablet to commemorate his brother Sir 
Edmund-Berry. He died in 1704, 
aged 72; having, by marriage with 
Mary, daughter and heir of Baptist 
Piggot esquire, become possessed of 
Norton Court in Kent; and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John, who died in 
1737 without issue. Catharine his 
sister was the wife of Stephen Lush- 
ington esquire of Sittingbourne, and 
mother of Thomas Godfrey Lushington 
esquire, from whom descend that nu- 
merous and very distinguished family 
who quarter the arms of Godfrey. 

There were two other brothers who 
married, namely Peter, who remained 
at Hodiford (see his issue in Berry’s 
pedigree), and Michael. The latter 


was a merchant in London, and was 
buried in the church of St. Swithin, 
Coleman Street. His widow was living 
at Woodford, where he had a country- 
house, in 1696; having the year be- 
fore lost her eldest son, Michael, who 
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was also a person of some note. Being 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, he went over to transact some 
business with King William, and, whilst 
waiting ae his Majesty in the trenches 
before Namur, was killed by a shot 
from the town.* To his memory the 
following inscription was placed in St. 
Swithin’g dork 


‘¢P,M.S. Near this Place lies interred 
the Body of Micnart GoprFrey, Mer- 
chant, late of this Parish, son of Mr. 
Michael Godfrey, Merchant, and Ann 
Mary his Wife; he was born the 22d of 
February 1658; being elected the first 
Deputy Governour of the Bank of Eng- 
land, he went to Flanders on some im- 
portant business relating to the Service 
of his Majesty, where attending his Royal 
Person, then encamped before Namure, 
he was slain by a Cannon Ball from the 
Works of the Besieged, July 17, 1695. 
He died a Batchelor, much lamented by 
all his Friends, Relations, and Acquaint- 
ance, for his Integrity, his Knowledge, 
and the Sweetness of his Manners: His 
body was brought over and lies buried 
near his Father. His sorrowful Mother 
caus’d this Monument to be erected to 
the pious Memory of her beloved Son. 


The God of Battel found in Foreign Parts 
The Son of Hermes, form’d for peaceful Arts ; 
And thought it lawful Prize to take his Blood, 
Because so near a Warrior King he stood.” 


The family continued to flourish in 
the city of London ; for Peter Godfrey 
esquire, brother of Michael, was one 
of its four Members in the Parliaments 
of 1715 and 1722, and died in that ca- 
pacity in November 1724. 

To return to Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey, the memorial which his bro- 
ther Benjamin added to the monument 
at Westminster abbey in 1696 is in the 
following words :— 


— 
. 





* “The enemy did not throw many 
bombs, but they fir’d incessantly into the 
trenches with five or six pieces of cannon, 
which kill’d several persons about his 
Majesty ; particularly Mr. Godfrey, De- 
puty-Governor of the Bank of England, 
who, being come into the camp to wait on 
the King about money for the payment of 
the army, had the curiosity to see this at- 
tack; and sought his death, where he 
should only have minded his profit.’’ 
Kennett’s Complete History of England, 
iii. 689. In the Index Mr. Godfrey is 
incorrectly styled brother to Sir Edmund, 
instead of nephew. 
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Epmunpvus Berry GopFrey, equestri 
dignitate ob merita sua in Regem et Pa- 
triam ornatus, Justitiarii munere singu- 
lari fide et diligentia functus, demum ab 
oculis suorum ereptus, iv. idus Octobris 
MDCLXXVIII. Post quintum diem reper- 
tus est morte affectus nefaria et atroci : 
cetera Historia loquetur. 


Hoc monumentum vetustate attritum . 


reparavit, addito fratris Edmundi elogio, 
Benjaminus ex filiis Thome Godfrey pre- 
dicti natu minimus et nunc solus super- 
stes, iv. nonas Aprilis Mpcxcv1. 


In this inscription we find the fact 
of the murder solemnly re-affirmed by 
a member of the family after the lapse 
of eighteen years. Such was the height 
of party misrepresentation at the time, 
however, that people did not know 
what to believe or disbelieve. Sir 
John Bramston says, 

*‘ This gentleman was found dead in the 
feilds, and sayd to be murthered in So- 
merset House (then and now the Queen’s 
jointure house), carried into the feilds, 
and left there. How he came by his death 
is mistical still, tho’ three men have binn 
tryed for the murther, and hanged, Green, 
Berrie, and Hill.”’ + 

Peter Le Neve entertains similar 
doubts : 

“Sir Edmund bury Godfrey of St. 
Martin’s in the feilds, knighted at White- 
hall. . . . Sept. 1666. He was a justice 
of the peace, and took the depositions of 
Doctor Oats, presently after which he 
either cutt his own throat, or was mur- 
dred by the papists in the year (4 October) 
1678. See the historys of that year. This 
is certain, he was a melancholy man.’’ ¢ 


We have now collected several anec- 
dotes of the personal history of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey: he was edu- 
cated at Westminster school; he was 
active in withstanding the ravages of 
the Plague, and the King presented him 
with a silver goblet; he again distin- 

ished himself on occasion of the 

reat Fire, and the King conferred 
upon him the order of Knighthood: but 
in 1678 “he was a melancholy man.” 
We have found one further incident of 
his history. In 1669, three years after 
his knighthood, he fell into disfavour 
with the King, and declared his desire 
to “suffer in the cause of the people.” 





+ Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, 
printed for the Camden Society. 

¢ Knights by Peter Le Neve, MS. in 
Brit. Museum. 
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If such were his feelings for the re- 
mainder of his days, it may account for 
his being a disappointed and “ melan- 
choly man.” In any case, in connec- 
tion with his subsequent fate, the fol- 
lowing passage of Pepys’s Diary is 
remarkable. It informs us further, 
that he combined the private business 
of a merchant in firewood with his 
public duties as a magistrate :— 


“ May 26, 1669. One Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfrey, a woodmonger and justice of 
peace in Westminster, having two days 
since arrested Sir Alexander Frazer for 
about 30/. in firing, the bailiffs were ap- 
prehended, committed to the porter’s lodge, 
and there, by the King’s command, the 
last night severely whipped, from which 
the justice himself very hardly escaped 
(to such an unusual degree was the King 
moved therein). But he lies now in the 
lodge, justifying his act, as grounded upon 
the opinion of several of the judges, and 
among others my Lord Chief Justice ; 
which makes the King very angry with 
the Chief Justice, as they say, and the 
justice do lie and justify his act, and says 
he will suffer in the cause for the people, 
and do refuse to receive almost any nutri- 
ment. The effects of it may be bad to the 
Court.”’ 


We shall conclude with an appa- 
rently unprejudiced account of Sir 
Edmund Bury Godfrey's murder, 
written at the time of its occurrence, 
and contained in two letters* from 
Mr. William Griffith “to Mr. Benj. 
Colinge at Mrs. Salt’s house at Wil- 
lington, to be left with the post-mas- 
ter at Derby.” 


“ Whitehall, 17 Oct. 1678. 

‘* Sir Edmund Godfrey hath been miss- 
ing ever since Saturday (12 Oct.) morning 
last, and tho’ he appointed to dine at home, 
hath never been heard of since, either by 
his relations or his family. Great jealousy 
is had of his being made away by the 
Papists, he having taken Oates’s first ex- 
amination, and been very active since in 
prosecuting the discovery. The Privy 
Council have been very busy both yester- 
day and this day in examinations, and 
making search to find him, living or dead, 
but without any effect hitherto. 


“ Whitehall, 19 Oct. 1678. 
“ Sir,—In mine to you by last Thursday’s 
post I inclose, together with the Gazette, 


* MS. Addit. (Brit. Mus.) 4292, tran- 
scribed by Dr. Birch from Bishop Gibson’s 
MSS. at Lambeth, vol. iv. No. 30. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 
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one from your brother,t and gave you 
notice of the miss here was of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey, and the jealousy thereupon. But 
last night, after I had sent, we had news 
of the corps being found among bushes 
and briars in a dry ditch, far out of the 
road way between Primrose Hill and St. 
John’s Wood, with his own sword thrust 
thro’ him, which was done by the bloody 
murtherers to raise a suspicion of his 
having made away with himself. But 
upon full inquiry yesterday, both by the 
coroner’s inquest, and some of his own 
friends, (among whom Serjeant Ramsey ¢ 
was very instrumental) a verdict is found 
of his having been feloniously murdered 
by some unknown persons, and those no 
common highwaymen or cutpurses, he 
having a very considerable sum of money 
both gold and silver found about him in 
his pockets, as also his watch, and rings 
on his fingers ; but no papers, it is said, 
of any sort, tho’ he seldom went without 
some of great concern about him. He ap- 
pears upon search to have been strangled, 
and that with some other violence first, 
having some bruises of the breast and 
head, the blood all settled in his face; 
which you may remember was alway pa- 
lish, or rather sallow. The impression of 
the cord about his neck was also very evi- 
dent, and a cross broad wound in his 
breast ; besides that his own sword was 
in, which was not at all bloody, nor they 
say his shirt neither. So that it is ra- 
tionally supposed, that after he had been 
strangled, somewhere privately, here about 
town, they carried him out in the night, 
and thrust his sword thro’ him after he 
was cold, hoping he might not be found 
in that by place till after putrefaction had 
taken away all marks of any other vio- 
lent death than what his own sword, being 
found with him, should by his own hand 
seem to have occasioned. The bars thro’ 
the grounds to the place where they 
plunged him were likewise forced, and the 
tracks, it was first thought, of a coach, 
but upon better examination found by 
Serjeant Ramsey to be only those of a 
cart, were fresh ; the owners of the ground 
and neighbours know of none hath been 
there since hay time, and hay also was 
found strewed upon the grass, with which 
they had either fed the cart-horse, or hid 
his body in carrying it thither. No farther 
discovery is yet made, and it is too much 
to be feared that thro’ the sworn con- 
spiracy of the murderers (if not the merit 
of heaven they hope for too to boot) it 
will not be very sudden, but must be left 


+ Richard Colinge, esq. 
{ Serjeant-at-Arms to the Lord Trea. 
surer the Earl of —— 
aR 
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to time and the all-searching eye of Pro- 
vidence to bring to light. All men are 
much concerned thereat, the public having 
lost an active magistrate, the parish a good 
parishioner, his acquaintance a good friend, 
and, among them, your brother is nota 
little troubled. I can write nothing further 
of this sad story, but that the first dis- 
covery is said to have been by a butcher’s 
dog ranging thereabout, his master going 
to buy an hog, or some other cattle, at a 
farm-house that way.’’ 

The house which Sir Edmund Berr 
Godfrey occupied (perhaps built) is 
still standing, at the end of Northum- 
berland Street in the Strand. It then 
overlooked his wood-wharf, and in the 
same place the family of Wood have 
in late years conducted a large busi- 
ness as coal-merchants. It is now oc- 
cupied by the Metropolitan Police. 

e believe that the parish of St. 


Martin’s in the Fields still possesses a 
picture of this memorable person, pre- 
sented to them in 1678, by Alexander 
Geekie senior. Malcolm describes it 
as “a very dark picture, not badly 
painted,—but discontented wretched 
features.” He adds that the same Mr. 
Geekie gave the parish two frames di- 
vided into four glazed compartments, 
each containing paintings representing 
cruelties inflicted on the Protestants 
by Roman Catholics. 

Medals were struck at the time, in 
which the head of Sir Edmund God- 
frey was represented between two 
hands, which are performing the mur- 
derous act of his strangulation. We 
have seen one of these converted into 
a tobacco-stopper, like the medal of 
Dr. Sacheverell, which is engraved in 
our Magazine for Jan. 1828. 





OBSERVATIONS OF CHARLES EARL OF DORSET. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, sixth Earl of Dorset, the patron of Dryden» 
Waller, Wycherley, and Butler, celebrated by Pope in a well-known poetical 
epitaph, and by Prior in a very elaborate eulogy which forms part of the 
Dedication of his own Poems to the Earl’s son the first Duke of Dorset, is a 
— now perhaps little known except by name. Ample memoirs of him, 

owever, may be found in the Biographia Britannica, and in Collins's quarto 
Baronage of 1727; and more or less in subsequent biographical works. His 
poetical pieces are included in the large collections. 

Collins relates, on the authority of Bishop Burnet, that “ The sprightliness 
of his wit, and a most exceeding good-nature, recommended him very early to 
the intimacy of King Charles I. and those of the greatest eminency in the 
court ; but his mind being rather turned to books and conversation than to 
what more immediately concerned the publick business, he totally declined it, 
tho’ the King courted him for a favourite.” 

Whilst his father was still living, he was in 1675 created Earl of Middlesex, 


- having succeeded to the estate of his maternal uncle Lionel the second Earl of 


the family of Cranfield; and in 1677 he succeeded as Earl of Dorset. His 
political principles were proved by his taking part with the Seven Bishops, 
and by his assisting to bring in the Prince of Orange. He was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain to the new King and Queen, and in 1691 elected a Knight of the 
Garter. He died on the 29th Jan. 1705-6. 

Respecting his intellectual character, the following passage of Prior’s eulogy 
may be quoted :— 

“Such were the natural faculties and strength of his mind, that he had 
oceasion to borrow very little from education ; and he owed those advantages 
to his own good parts which others acquire by study and imitation. His wit 
was abundant, noble, bold: wit in most writers is like a fountain in a garden, 
supply’d by several streams brought thro’ artful pipes, and playing sometimes 
agreeably : but the Earl of Dorset’s was a source rising from the top of a 
mountain, which forced its own way, and, with inexhaustible supplies, delighted 
and inriched the country thro’ which it passed. This extraordinary genius was 
accompany’d with so true a judgement in all parts of fine learning, that what- 
ever subject was before him he discoursed as properly of it, as if the peculiar 
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bent of his study had been apply’d that way; and he perfected this judgement 
by reading and digesting the best authors.” 

This brings us to the occasion of our presenting these few particulars to our 
readers. Mr. Hunter, in his “ New Illustrations of Shakespeare,” has pointed 
out the existence in the Harleian collection at the British Museum, of a volume 
“which contains much of the private thoughts of the Earl of Dorset, as well as 
many passages extracted by him from the authors whom he read.” He adds, 
“that it has attracted no attention, perhaps on account of its standing in the 
Catalogue without any intimation of the eminent person whose book it was.” 

The volume is a very large and ponderous folio, only partly filled. Its 
contents are chiefly extracts made in the ordinary manner of a common-place 
book, with a wide margin left to mark the subjects. To each passage is added 
a reference to the original, and they intimate the course of his reading, not 
only through the works of Cicero, Plutarch, Livy, Procopius, Dion Cassius, 
and other classic authors, but in those of Sir William Temple, Hobbs, Har- 
rington, Locke (on Government), and many works of European and English 
history. 

Interspersed with these extracts are several original observations, which the 
writer has stamped as his own by adding the initials C.D. The whole of 
these we shall now proceed to extract.* The titles are those given by the 
author himself in his margin. There is a date added to the paragraph headed 
“ Opinion,” showing that the book was written in and about the year 1682. 

A great proportion of the remarks are political, and show how fully the 
writer’s thoughts were directed to politics, even whilst he took no prominent 
part as a minister or statesman. In religion it is to be feared he was not more 





orthodox or devout than many others of his noble contemporaries. 


MAXIMS OF CHARLES DUKE OF DORSET. 

{p- 8.] Porrricks.—How comes it 
to passe that there has been a greater 
improvement of all other sciences than 
that of policy ? there being fewer good 
bookes extant treating of that than 
of any other subject. The reason 
seems to be, that the greatest politi- 
tians are generally made by buisnesse, 
wanting other letters. 

[p. 12.] Furorto.—’Tis thought 
Michens, painter to Kfing] J[ames], 
drew the picture of Florio which we 
have.t 

[p. 14.] Trranny.—No government 
is so uneasy to live under as a tiranny 
subject to chang; where one man is 
great to-day, and in a moment that 
man disgraced and his enemy put in 
his place. We know what to doe under 
a tyranny that keeps itself to settled 
rules ; we know what to doe, what to 
forbear, whome to court, and whome 
toavoid. (This remark was suggested 
by the perusal of Procopius.) 


[p. 15.] Srieirr.—There is generally 
at the same time the same spirit run- 
ning through many parts of the world. 
A spirit of learning was in the time of 
Augustus. Sometimes a long spirit of 
dulnesse prevailes everywhere, as it 
did lately for near 800 yeares. At 
other times a spirit of sedition and re- 
bellion; as towards the year ’48 the 
Turks murdered their prince, Sultan 
Ibrahim, and we our king, Charles the 
Ist. And I have been told that near 
the same time Crimalhaz murdered 
his prince in the kingdom of Morocco. 
(This was suggested by reading Ry- 
caut’s Life of Ibrahim.) 

[p. 16.] Oprnton.—Foolish kings 
are satisfied with complements, and 
affraid of what the world will say of 
them. Wise kings doe what they 
think is for their solid interest. The 
French king never minded what the 
world would say of him when he quit- 
ted Luxembourg; and if he resign 
Strasbourg he will as littie regard the 





* Since writing the above, we perceive that there are several other oviginal remarks 
of Lord Dorset in the early part of the volume not signed C, D. These we shall add 


next month. 


+ i. e. in the possession of the Dorset family. Mr. Hunter (ubi supra) supposes 
that this picture ‘‘ has been lost, or perhaps regarded as representing some one else, 


no such portrait being mentioned in any modern list of their paintings.’’ 


There is 


a portrait of Florio engraved by Holl prefixed to his Italian Dictionary. 
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opinions of men, if he may doe his 
buisnesse by it. June 16, 82. 

[tb.] ‘Travr.—The merchants are 
the first that suffer when a nation 
loses its honor ; and the first that get 
when a nation increases in glory ; for 
we scorn the base tho’ we get by ’em. 
The French could never get their trade 
well settled at the Port till °73 when 
they were so successful every where. 
(Ryc. Vit. Maho. p. 306.) 

Pi] Cruretty or IGnorance.— 
The lesse knowledg there is among 
people the more cruelty. No storys 
yeild us such examples of inhumanity 
as the historys of the Welch princes 
and Scotch kings, where they mur- 
thered almost every other that reignd. 

[ib.] Government.—There are but 
few will contest long with the govern- 
ment which can ruin any man it hates, 
and make the fortune of any person it 
likes, or who makes it his buisnesse to 
court it. 

[ib.] Powrr.—In a government 
long used to liberty, it is fatal for the 
prince to be by some accident (which 
may happen) master of an extraordi- 
nary power, for the temptation which 
lies upon one to invade, and the jea- 
lousy which is with the other to defend, 
produce often such convulsions as 
shake the whole to pieces. 

[p. 17.] Pusricx Goopv. — There 
are two sort of men very unfit to act 
in affaires of state for the people: 
those that have been disobliged at 
court; and, for the court, those that 
have had a mark set upon them by the 
people. There is a veine of passion 
running through all their actions and 
councells very destructive to the pub- 
lick good. 

[ib.] Envy.—All great men love 
that vertue in others which they pos- 
sesse themselves; the truely valiant 
love the brave, and it is the pretender 
that is detracting and envious. 

[ib.] Tur Prorrxe.—'Tis a very 
foolish and desperate thing for any 
single person (though his provocations 
be never so great) to set himself against 
the people; for there is hardly any 
government that in the revolution of 
a little time does not come to stand in 
need either of the hands or purses of 
the commons. When this happens, 
those bold men are sure to be made a 
sacrifice to the public necessity by such 
as are in authority, either through 


fear or ambition to succeed to their 
dignitys. 

[b.] Great Men, or Buisnesse.— 
Most of the men in great imployments, 
and most courts, have a race of people 
about them that they laugh at and 
abuse, who are their standing jeast. 
They flatter and understand no more 
than you will have em; are spys and 
informers about the matters of love, 
and know all the little tales of the 
town ; please a great man by flattering 
his lordshippe and railing at his enemy. 
These generally make their own mar- 
kets well enough, and are as proper to 
doe buisnesse by as people of a greater 
figure. 

[ib.] Inrormers, or Law.—A go- 
vernment should not indulg us in the 
humour of vexing one another by the 
severities and penalties of the law; 
for such proceeding sets up spies and 
informers above men of the greatest 
vertue, and gives ill men an interest in 
everybodies buisnesse. 

[p. 18.] Mepration.—The media- 
tion of the Pope at Nimmeguen for a 
general peace, ec of ill consequence 
to the see of Rome; for in this time 
of peace the Pope has seen the buis- 
ness of the regalia questioned and 
looked into. The same mediation has 
been fatal to us, for in this ill peace 
the French king has seized the best 
part of Flanders. ’Tis not a media~- 
tion that can procure a good peace, 
but a general resolution in all princes 
to fall upon that king who grows dis- 
proportionably great above his neigh- 
bours. 

[ib.] Partraments.—A man would 
have thought that the great cor- 
ruptions which were in the parlia- 
ments from ’40 to the year ’60, should 
have put the people out of love of par- 
liaments; but it could not be done, 
they still eryed out for a parliament— 
a free parliament. (Suggested by read- 
ing Husband’s Collection.) 

[tb.] Irntse Massacre.—The rebel- 
lion and massacre which happened in 
Treland drew on all the misfortunes 
which happened in England; for the 
noise of popery would have had but 
little effect with the people, and the 
vertue of: the king would have brought 
every one to his side, had they not 
seen, by what was done in Jreland, that 
there was really popery to be feared ; 
for which reason the parliament, in all 














as. 
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their remonstrances and declarations, 
still set out in the most dreadful man- 
ner the buisnesse of Ireland. 

[p- 19.] Sexr-pecerr.— Men doe 
as industriously contrive fallacies to 
deceive ennelon (when they have a 
mind to be deceived) as they doe 
studdy frauds to deceive others. See 
the fallacious arguments with which 
the parliament deceived others and 
themselves when they seized the mi- 
litia. (Husb. Coll. p. 150.) 

[tb.] Mrixep Monarcuy or Tr- 
RANNY.—If all parts of the govern- 
ment doe not resolve to act their parts 
with justice and moderation, if the 
king has other aimes than the publick 
good and safety, if the judges can be 
terrified or flattered to pervert justice 
and wrest the law, then is a mixed 
monarchy the greatest tiranny in the 
world. it is a tiranny established by 
law. We are bound with fetters of 
our owne making. A tiranny that 
governs by the sword has no friends 
but men of the sword; a tiranny by 
law has for its friends all that are rich, 
fearfull, lazy, that know the law, or 
get by it; all whose livelyhood de- 
pends upon the quiet posture of the 
present affaires; and such generally 
compose the influencing part of the 
people. Men may be sayd to be in- 
slavd by law, or their own consent, 
under corrupt or degenerate repub- 
licks, such as was the Roman common- 
wealth from the time of Cinna till the 
time of Julius Cesar, and Rome suf- 
fered as much during this corruption 
as in the time of the 12 Caesars. 

[ib.] Priests, THEIR VIOLENCE.— 
From the pulpit came first those doc- 
trines which made the government of 
King Charles suspected; from the 
~~ came those doctrines of which 

e afterwards ary complains, 
as in his message of Apr. 22,’42. At 
first the priests cryed all the right was 
with the king, then that all the power 
was in the people; thus they never 
strive to moderate the violence of that 
party which seemes uppermost, but 
are rather for pushing it on to greater 
extreamities. (Husb. Coll. p. 151.) 

[ib.] Bexrer.—Whither a wise man 
should believe anything which may be 
disbelievd ? 

[tb.] Jupexs.—Judges during plea- 
sure make law depend upon their 
pleasure. 


[ib.] Tenpernesse.—Tender as the 
= love for which young bosomes 
sigh. 

oid.) Curistranity.—In any of the 
histories which remain among us, we 
cannot perceive that there was ever 
blood shed about matters purely re- 
ligious till the times of Christianity. 

[ib.] Times, oR THE PEOPLE. — 
Peaceful times are best for those who 
desire t> reap pleasures in the world ; 
but disturbed and unquiet times are 
most fit for those who desire to gather 
knowledg and experience. When un- 
quiet times happen, kings (like wise 
men that happen to have a suit of law) 
should make an end of them as soon 
as they can; for troubles make the 
Pe inquisitive, that makes them 

nowing, and when they have know- 
ledg they quickly grow hard to be 
governd. 

[tb.] Mrnisters or State.—Those 
ministers of state who have made 
themselves odious to the people, must 
doe something popular to reconcile 
them again to their favour. It is in- 
credible almost to imagine how soon 
the people forget the past injuries and 
ge of those who strive to 
please them for the present. Some 
ministers think the best way of getting 
out of bad buisnesses is to embroile 
the affaires of their princes; but such 
doe not consider that the more things 
become disturbed, the greater necessity 
of sacrificing them to allay the fury 
of the people, which advice is sure to 
be given by those that are in proba- 
bility of succeeding in the manage- 
ment of affaires. 

[ib.] Mrxep Monarcuys.—Mixed 
monarchies are under more convul- 
sions during the reigns of weak princes 
than tirannys. 

[tb.] Sue W(at11am) D(uapate)? 
—It seemes by Mr. Perceyes letter in 
Capt. Chudleigh’s depositions that Sir 
W. D. was concerned in the buisnesse 
of bringing downe the army upon the 
parliament. (Husb. Coll. p. 220.) 

[p- 20.] Dercrarations.—’Tis a 
most unsafe thing for kings by decla- 
rations to submitt the publick affaires 
to the people, especially in differences 
between him and the parliament. He 
appeals to partial judges, ever fond of 
parliaments, and alwaies jealous of 
their prince, 

[tb.] Poputar Exections,—Kings 
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should never trouble themselves in 
popular elections, since whome they 
recommend is generally suspected by 
the people. They may with more ease 
strive to gaine him whome the people 
have chosen. 

[tb.] Spys.—If the government must 
have spys, it should be to observe what 
men doe, not what they say. Of the 
first sort all wise governments have 
ever had plenty in pay; the last are 
entertained onely by tirants and such 
as rule weakly. There is seldom any 
truth to be had from spyes, who must 


rather invent than to be thought with- 
out intelligence. 

[p. 21.] Trranny.—The reason why 
there were more horrid things done 
during the reign of the twelve Cesars, 
than for the same space of time in the 
worst age of the commonwealth, is, that 
the people were grown more corrupt 
under the emperors than under the 
consuls; for a nation that is not cor- 
rupted with vice and effeminacy can 
never be so trod under as they were. 


(To be continued.) 





SEALS OF THOMAS A BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, AND OF THE CHAPEL 
OF ST, THOMAS ON LONDON BRIDGE, 


(With a Plate.) 


NEXT to sepulchral effigies, the 
most interesting memorials of our 
early historical characters are their 
seals. Extending for many centuries 
before we have any painted portraits, 
the seal may be regarded as the minia- 
ture where the sepulchral effigy is the 
gallery picture; and in cases where 
there is no sepulchral effigy it be- 
comes the only monument. With this 
consideration we have thought that it 
would interest our readers to have 
presented to them the Seal of Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man as 
remarkable as any in our history, 
perhaps the most remarkable in the 
history of the English Church. 

Canonized after his death, and be- 
coming one of the most popular of our 
English saints, Thomas of Canterbury 
was continually figured in antient 
times, and many such representations 
may still be found; but they were 
always modified to the fashion of the 
day, according to the wont of the old 
artists; and we may safely aflirm that 
no other portraiture of him, executed 
in his life-time, is now extant, save 
that represented in the accompanying 
engraving. This seal would be en- 
graved on his first elevation to the 
archbishoprick in 1162. Would even 
any modern artist be contented to re- 
present him in such simple attire ? 


When Erasmus* and his companion 
Colet were shown the vestments of the 
sainted Archbishop, which were pre- 
served in the sacristy at Canterbur 
until the Reformation, they were aul 
with their want of splendour in com- 
parison with those of more recent times: 
“There we saw the pastoral staff of 
Saint Thomas. It appeared to be a 
cane covered with silver plate; it was 
of very little weight, and no workman- 
ship; nor stood higher than to the 
waist.” Such is his staff represented 
on the seal. No cross, the distinguish- 
ing emblem of the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity, was to be seen; but “a pall was 
shown, which, though wholly of silk, 
was of a coarse texture, and unadorned 
by oe or jewels.” 

We need not enter into a minute 
description of the prelate’s costume, 
as that subject is now generally un- 
derstood from many excellent works ; 
but we will transcribe the list of such 
of his attire as were preserved in “a 
great round ivory coffer, rimmed with 
copper,” according to an inventor 
which is printed at length in Dart’s 
Canterbury Cathedral :— 


‘The white mitre, with orfreys (or gold 
fringes), of Saint Thomas the Martyr, in 
which he was buried. 

‘*Item. Another white mitre of the 
same, which he used on ordinary feasts. 


* A new translation of the Colloquy of Erasmus on the ‘‘ Pilgrimages to Saint Mary 
of Walsingham and Saint Thomas of Canterbury,’’ by Mr. J. G. Nichols, will shortly 


be published. 
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‘‘Ttem. His gloves, adorned with three 
orfreys. 

‘‘Item. His sandals, of Inde (purple 
silk), embroidered with roses, besants, and 
crescents of gold, with strings of black 
samict, embroidered. 

“Item. His hair shirt. 

‘‘Item. Part of his couch and girdle.’’ 


It was very shortly after Archbishop 
Beckett’s death, namely in 1176, that 
the erection of London Bridge, in 
stone, is supposed to have been com- 
menced. In its centre, as was cus- 
tomary on bridges, a chapel was erected, 
and this chapel was dedicated to Saint 
Thomas the Martyr. Besides the ge- 
neral popularity of the new saint, there 
might be two other motives for this : 
one, that he was a Londoner by birth ;* 
and the other, that here the citizens 
would pay their last vows when leaving 
their homes on pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury. 

This chapel, converted into a dwell- 
ing house, remained upon the bridge 
until it was removed with the other 
houses, in the year 1760.7 Its lower 
vaults were again disclosed when the 
bridge was finally destroyed in 1831. 
Whilst it was still existing in its muti- 
lated state, divided into floors, &e. 
some large engravings were made by 
the celebrated Vertue, which profess 
to exhibit the whole structure very 
completely ;{ but as these drawings 
must have been almost wholly resto- 
rations they are of comparatively little 
value. In perspective they are evi- 
dently incorrect, and in the idea they 
give of scale perfectly monstrous. Mr. 
Thomson, in his “Chronicles of London 


and of the Chapel on London Bridge. 
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Bridge,” has attempted to describe the 
architectural features of the chapel 
from this source: mixing up some fea- 
tures that might be late alterations, 
and others (such as the pinnacles and 
cross of the front), that still more cer- 
tainly were pictorial imaginations. It 
is sufficient to know that the west win- 
dow, which looked upon the roadwa 
of the bridge, was an early-Englis 
window of two lights, and the columns 
remaining in the interior were of the 
same style. 

We conclude with two remarkable 
anecdotes of the Chapel in its latest 
condition :— 


‘*In Vertue’s plate of London-bridge 
chapel, the figure measuring is Dr. Du- 
carel, that standing is Mr. Samuel Gale. 
The house over the chapel belonged to 
Mr. Baldwin, haberdasher, who was born 
there ; and, when at seventy-one, he was 
ordered to go to Chislehurst for a change 
of air, he could not sleep in the country, 
for want of the noise (the roaring and 
rushing of the tide beneath the bridge) he 
had been always used to hear.’’—Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. p. 402. 


** By the Morning Advertiser, for April 
26th, 1798, it appears that Aldermen Gill 
and Wright had been in partnership up- 
wards of fifty years ; and that their shop 
stood on the centre of London Bridge, 
and their warehouse for paper was di- 
rectly under it, which was a chapel for 
divine service, in one of the old arches, 
and, long within legal memory, the service 
was performed every sabbath and saint’s 
day. Although the floor was always, at 
high-water mark, from ten to twelve feet 
under the surface, yet such was the excel- 
lency of the materials and the masonry,§ 


* Another chapel was dedicated to him, erected on the site of the house where he 





was born in Cheapside, now the Mercers’ Chapel. This was founded by Thomas, the 
son of Theobald de Helles and Agnes Beckett his wife, the archbishop’s sister: and, 
being made dependent on a hospital at Acre, in the Holy Land, was generally called 
St. Thomas of Acon. 

+ London Bridge, when covered with houses, formed a town of itself, or ‘a little 
citie,”? as John Norden, the surveyor, describes it in the following curious passage 
early in the 17th century :—*‘ It is adorned with sumptuous buildings, and statelie and 
beautifull houses on either side, inhabited by wealthy citizens, and furnished with all 
manner of trades, comparable in it selfe to a little citie, whose buildings are so 
artificially contrived, and so firmly combined, as it seemeth more than an ordinary 
streete, for it is as one continuall vaute or roofe, except certaine voyde places reserved 
from buildings, for the retire of passengers from the danger of carres, carts, and droves 
of cattall usually passing that way.’’ 

$~ A reduced copy of one of these views may be seen in Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Sept. 1753. 

§ Some observations on the mode of construction of Old London Bridge, as dis- 
covered in the years 1826 and 1827, were communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. William Knight, F.S.A. the clerk of the works engaged in its demolition, and 
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that not the least damp or leak ever hap- 
pened, and the paper was kept as safe and 
dry as it would have been in a garret.”’ 


In the London Chronicle of Aug. 
14, 1760, it is stated that “in pulling 
down the house called the Chapel- 
house, on London Bridge, there has 
been found this week a very antique 
marble font, &c. curiously engraved, 
and several ancient coins, &c. The 
stones used in the building of this 
structure were so strongly cemented 
with different kinds of mortar, and 
strong iron clamps, that the workmen 
found a most difficult task in the de- 
molition of it, which is not yet com- 
pleted.” 


To return to the Seal, which, as 
well as that of the Archbishop, is now 
engraved for the first time. It repre- 
sents, it will be seen, an arch of the 
bridge, with a boat passing under. 
Above sits the saint, his right hand 
extended in the act of benediction, 
and a cross, the emblem of his supreme 
dignity, in his left. The form of his 
mitre differs from that on his own seal, 
principally from its being seen in the 
contrary point of view. It is still low 
and simple, and together with the style 
of the architecture, and the characters 
of the legend, shows that the seal was 
probably engraved during the first half- 
century, at most, succeeding his death. 





Mr. Ursan,—As your curious readers are not all in possession of the works 
of Hieronymus Amaltheus, an elegant Latin poet, characterized by Muretus 
as “omnium qui hodie vivunt Italorum praestantissimum esse poetam,” I 
transmit to you, for insertion in your classical Magazine, a copy of Amaltheus’s 
“ Urceus,” the archetype whence Fawkes has formed his drinking song of Toby 
Philpott, “Dear Tom, this brown Jug,” &c.—See Ritson’s Songs, vol. ii. ed. 2. 

Yours, &c. Varvs. 


URCEUS. 
Plenus Falerni quem videtis Urceus, 
Olim fuit Gubertus ille Noricus, 
Qui ceteris bibacior potoribus 
Palmam ferebat semper inter ebrios. 
Is aestuente sole sub Caniculé, 
Dum mente laeté, dum solutus omnibus 
Curis vetusto proluebat se mero, 
Quo dulcius, fragrantius, potentius 
Cretae feraces non tulére pampini, 
Clausis repente faucium meatibus, 
Et spiritu in praecordiis coército, 
Dictaeo obivit dolio tumentior. 
Cujus cadaver saturo obesius sue 
Cim molle tandem putruisset in lutum, 
Rota peritus artifex volubili 
Effinxit, hune et expolivit Urceum, 
Tuo, Lyaee, dedicatum nectari. 





printed with three plates in the 23d volume of the Archeologia. They are also 
printed in our Magazine for April 1830, p. 294. See also further communications 
from the same writer, with a view of the Bridge during its demolition, in our Magazine 
for March 1832, where at p. 203 are described the broken architectural fragments 
found in the remaining vault of the Chapel; and subsequently in August, p. 98, the 
supposed discovery of the bones of Peter of Colechurch, the original architect.—We 
scarcely know whether it is worth adding that the jaw-bone of this skeleton was sold 
during the present summer in a sale of the antiquities collected by John Newman, esq. 
F.S.A. of Southwark. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Popular Lectures on the Diseases of 


Towns, §c. By W. Kebbell, M.D. 


THE author of this treatise is Phy- 
sician to the Brighton Dispensary, and 
his work is composed of four lectures 
he read at the Literary and Scientific 
Institute of that town during the last 
winter. The reason, he says, which 
induced him to bring this subject 
under the notice of the public at 
Brighton, and afterwards to comply 
with the request of his friends to print 
the lectures, was the immense sacrifice 
of human life by certain physical cir- 
cumstances in towns, admitting a com- 
plete or partial removal; and this 
sacrifice the writer computes at no 
less than 51,000 lives annually. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Registrar- 

eneral, there is scarcely a town in the 

ingdom in which, during the last three 
or four years, there has not been a con- 
siderable increase in the rate of mor- 
tality from typhus and other con- 
tagious diseases. This is more espe- 
cially the case in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and other manufacturing towns. Li- 
verpool, created in haste by commerce, 
is one of the unhealthiest towns in 
England, and has been for a year the 
hospital and cemetery for Ireland; in 
the last year the deaths there have 
more than doubled. In Glasgow, the 
rate of mortality has increased from 
1 in 39 to 1 in 26; in London, the 
mortality in 1847 has been considerably 
greater than at any previous period 
since the commencement of registra- 
tion! In England and Wales, from 
epidemic diseases, the number of 
deaths has increased during the last 
two years twenty per cent. and nearly 
doubled itself in many towns in Eng- 
land (see. p. 9). Now the amount of 
disease and death in towns is greatly in 
excess of that of country districts. ‘The 
object of the author in these Lectures 
is to show that the cause of this excess 
of mortality is impurity of the atmo- 
sphere, and defective ventilation of the 
interiors of the houses; and the class 
of diseases generated by these causes 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 


is, in a great degree, preventible by 
the enforcement of proper sanitary 
measures. It is to this polluted and 
pernicious atmosphere, that scrofulous 
disease so general among the poor may 
be traced, and that most prevalent 
and fatal of its forms—consumption. 
“ Children,” says Sir James Clarke, 
“reared in workhouses or in similar 
establishments almost all become 
scrofulous, and this more from the con- 
Jined and impure atmosphere in which 
they live, and the want of active exer- 
cise, than from defective nourishment.” 
More than twenty of every hundred 
deaths in Brighton are caused by con- 
sumption.* At p. 29 is a very curious 
and interesting table of the sanitary 
state of the population, divided into 
three classes of the community,—the 
gentry, the tradesmen, and the la- 
bourers and mechanics,— exhibiting 
the average age to which each of the 
three respectively reaches. Letting the 
letters G.'T. and L. stand for the three 
classes,—in Liverpool it would be 
G. 35, T. 22, L. 15. In Bethnal Green, 
G. 45, T. 26, L. 16. In Manchester, 
G. 32, T. 20, L. 17. In Whitechapel 
union, G. 45, T. 27, L. 22. At Bath, 
G. 55, T.37, L. 25. And in what- 
ever other towns and districts you 
pursue your inquiries, the same results 
and the same proportions are exhibited, 
viz. that the average life of the la- 
bourer is not half that of the gentle- 
man ; and the tradesman’s is a medium 
between the two. In the country 
districts the proportions are altered 
considerably in favour of the labourer, 
being as L. 35 to G. 50; but the dif- 
ferent counties vary much from each 
other, from the several causes of soil, 
climate, and rate of wages. The author 





* The air of Brighton, the author says, 
is prejudicial to consumptive people: but 
he does not give us the reasons, which we 
should have liked to know. Being on the 
full exposure of the southern coast, and 
mild in winter, it cannot be from the se- 
verity of the climate, for the fig, the myrtle, 
and the hydrangea will live there and 
flourish the year round.—Rev. 
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considers the gate expense in- 
curred in the United Kingdom on ac- 
count of preventible sickness and a high 
rate of mortality, as considerably more 
than we pay annually for taxes,—that 
is ta say, more than 50,000,000/. 
Again, this habitually unhealthy 
state of the poor population produces 
deteriorated physical qualifications. 
The inhabitants of the manufacturing 
towns are far inferior in size and ability 
to labour to the country people. In 
Spitalfields and Whitechapel two out 
of every three of the candidates for ad- 
mission into the police force are re- 
fused, as found defective in physical 
qualifications, and this force is re- 
cruited from the open districts at the 
outskirts of the town, or from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and other agricultural 
counties. Out of 613 enlisted into the 
army, all of whom came from Birming- 
ham and from other neighbouring 
towns, only 238 were approved for 
service. Of recruits sent from Liver- 
pool, 47 and 54 per cent. were rejected 
as unfit after the examination of the 
staff-surgeon. ‘This enfeebled state of 
the bodily powers acts also strongl 
in depressing and benumbing the mind. 
* One of the most melancholy proofs of 
this,” says Dr. Southwood Smith, “is 
in the quiet and unresisting manner in 
which they succumb tothe wretchedness 
of their lot ; they make no effort to get 
into happier circumstances. Their 
dullness and apathy indicate an equal 
degree of mental as of physical para- 
lysis.” After mentioning some in- 
stances of afflicting destitution, this 
able and humane physician says, “The 
wretchedness being greater than hu- 
manity can bear, annihilates the mental 
faculties—the faculties distinctive of 
the human being. Yet there is a kind 
of satisfaction in the thought, for it sets 
a limit to the capacity of suffering, which 
would otherwise be without bound.” 
Another observation of the same per- 
son must not be overlooked, as it may 
tend to awaken those to a sense of 
their own danger, who would not be 
moved by the sufferings of others. “ It 
is remarkable that the districts we 
have been speaking of (the unhealthy 
districts in the east of London), are 
not only the seats of disease, but the 
great seats of crime. I mean those 
places are the haunts and abodes of 
the greatest criminals; so that the 


seats of the most terrible diseases and 
the haunts of the greatest criminals of 
the country are identical.” 

“ The worst place,” says Dr. South- 
wood Smith, “ [ know in the parish of 
Whitechapel, is the place where the 
most desperate and profligate portion 
of the community live.” After men- 
tioning other baneful effects arising 
from the same causes,—as on the pa- 
rental infirmities being partaken b 
the children, both in body and mind, 
and in the increased number of orphan 
poor from the early death of parents, 
—the author finishes his most instruc- 
tive chapter with words which we shall 
quote, under the hope of contributing 
our humble efforts to awaken the pub- 
lic to the sense of a mighty evil spread- 
ing over the land,—a dark pestilence, 
bodily and mental, destroying at once 
the health, the morals, and the happi- 
ness of the greater portion of the com- 
munity. 

‘¢To sum up in a few words the fore- 
going account of the effects of sickness, it 
is not an exaggeration to say, that its 
withering influence is extended to, and 
entwined around, every part of the great 
fabric of human society, cramping its ac- 
tion, and undermining its stability. It 
creates an enormous expenditure which 
might otherwise be appropriated to the 
purchase of the conveniences and neces- 
saries of life, or applied to other useful 
purposes or means of improvement. It 
substitutes a gay, irritable, passionate, 
reckless population, dangerous to the in- 
ternal peace and prosperity of the country, 
for a more staid and experienced one which 
preserves institutions, and is steadily pro- 
gressive. It depresses the physical qua- 
lifications of the population, thereby 
abridging the productive powers of the 
country, and undermining the very means 
through which, in a great measure, we 
have obtained our present proud position 
amongst the other nations of the world. 
And, lastly, conjointly with depressing the 
physical qualifications of the population, 
it impairs their mental powers, thereby 
placing obstacles in the way of education 
and moral advancement, alike destroying 
and abridging their social and domestic 
happiness.”’ 

The author then proceeds to inquire 
if those evils can be prevented or di- 
minished ; and he reasons, and justly, 
from the disappearance of plagues and 
pestilences in modern times from the 
towns of the northern and western 
parts of Europe, from improved venti- 
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lation of cities, and habits of cleanliness 
in houses and in dress, and from a bet- 
ter and wholesomer diet, &c.; and a 
most striking and decisive instance is 
given from the comparative state of 
the navy and mercantile ships in the 
days of Admiral Hosier in 1726 and 
of Anson in 1740, and of the present 


time. We cannot afford room to enter 
on this singularly effective portion of 
the argument, but we shall give one 
little tabular view of the striking im- 
provements attending the introduction 
of preventive and sanitary measures 
into the royal navy, as given by Dr. 
Wilson :— 


In 1779 the proportion dying was 1 in 8 of the employed. 
do. 


In 1811 
Tn 1830-6 do. 


The same improvement is also to be 
fouiad in the health of prisoners in the 
different gaols, from purer air and bet- 
ter food. But, though something has 
been done, it has been chiefly confined 
to those places under the official ob- 
servance and provision of Government, 
as in the army, the navy, the prisons, 
the workhouses ; but the general com- 
munity is still to be lifted up from its 
fatal depression, as religion, humanity, 
and even worldly policy demand. The 
losses by unnecessary sickness in Eng- 
land and Wales, on Dr. L. Playfair's 
estimate, will amount to 1,000,000, and 
in the United Kingdom to 1,700,500 
annually. “If,” says Dr. Guy, “you 
find it difficult to realise so enormous 
a waste of health and life, you haveonly 
to imagine a town of 35,000 or 60,000 
inhabitants annually swept away from 
the face of the earth above those who 
would die in the course of nature, if 
sanitary measures were in universal 
operation. To form a vivid idea of 
the amount of unnecessary sickness in 
the United Kingdom, you must ima- 
gine that in a city, the size of the me- 
tropolis, every man, woman, and child 
it contains, is the subject of one attack 
of sickness every year, over and above 
the sickness which would occur in the 
course of nature, under a wise system of 
preventive measures.” 

Another mode of illustrating the 
difference in the degree of salubrity 
between town and country districts, 
is to compare the average age attained 
z the respective populations (see 

ables, p. 29). The average age at- 
tained by the labourer in Rutland is 
38 years; that of the labourer of Wilt- 
shire (the county of the lowest wages ) 
is 33 years. ‘Taking the latter as our 
standard of comparison, the lower or- 
ders in Liverpool lose 18 years of life, 
in Bethnal Green 17 years, in Man- 
chester 16, in Bolton Union 15, in 


1 in 32 do. 
1 in 72 do. 


Leeds 14, in Derby 12, in White- 
chapel Union 11, in the Strand Union 
9, in Bath 8, and in Kensington 7 
years, &c. 

The author attributes this excess of 
mortality in downs to two circumstances 
—atmospheric impurity, and vice and 
dissipation, not to greater poverty or 
want of the necessaries of life; for it 
appears from Mr. Chadwick’s returns 
to the Manchester Statistical Society 
that the consumption of butcher’s meat, 
among the factory population, was no 
less than 105 lbs. each person annually, 
man, woman, and child, or 450 lbs. 
yearly for a family, exclusive of bacon, 
pork, fish, and poultry ; while in rural 
districts, to our knowledge, the labour- 
ing poor seldom taste meat (pork is 
the only meat) more than once a-week, 
if so often; therefore the superior 
longevity of the rural districts must 
be found in greater purity of air and 
temperance of life. To twelve bakers’ 
shops, in a portion of a great northern 
city, there were found no less than 
seventy-nine gin-palaces! “In the con- 
test between whiskey and education 
in Scotland,” says Mr. Sheriff Alison, 
“education has been entirely over- 
thrown.” 

To shew the intimate relation sub- 
sisting between the state of the af- 
mosphere in towns and the rate of 
sickness and amount of mortality, com- 
pare three towns,— 


Deaths. 
Birmingham 1 in 917 
Manchester 1 in 498 
Liverpool 1 in 407 


Now the relative intensity of the 
operation of the causes of atmospheric 
impurity in these towns corresponds pre- 
cisely with the rate of mortality in them, 
for Liverpool has 100,000 inhabitants to 
the square mile, Manchester has 83,000, 
and Birmingham only 33,000. The 
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cellar population of Liverpool has been 
estimated at 20 per cent. In Birming- 
ham there are no cellar residents, and 
it is better drained and ventilated. 
Another very important fact also meets 
us in this inquiry, that, though the 
noxious agencies in towns exert their 
most destructive influences upon the 
lower orders, they are far from being 
confined entirely to that portion of the 
population, but extend with equal cer- 
tainty, though diminished power, to all 
ranks and orders of society above them. 
As a general rule, we may observe, 
that a low average life amongst the 
lower orders is attended with a cor- 
responding diminution of the years of 
life among the upper and middlin 

classes ; and a high average of life 
among the poor with the same amongst 
the rich. The rich, indeed, not ex- 
cepting even the nobility, suffer much 
more from excessive sickness prevailing 
amongst the poor than they are aware 
of or inclined to admit. The experience 
of Dr. Southwood Smith, physician to 
the London Fever Hospital, is, “ that 
when fever prevails in any one district 
no place is safe.” It sometimes breaks 


out unexpectedly in the best families, 


in the large open squares, and, although 
such places are not its common abode, 
they are by no means exempt from its 
visitation. 


‘* It is,’’ says our author, ‘‘a notorious 
fact, that there are some first-rate houses 
in London, inhabited by the aristocracy 
of the country, in the immediate vicinity 
of which are some wretched districts, in- 
habited by the lowest description of poor, 
and the constant abodes of fever and 
epidemic diseases ; and in this manner 
these diseases are often propagated to 
the rich without they themselves having 
the least suspicion of the source whence 
they come. In numerous instances, un- 
doubtedly, contagious diseases are con- 
tracted by the rich in walking or driving 
in their carriages through, or even past, 
infected streets. Thus it may be laid down 
as a well-ascertained truth, that, in allowing 
the present diseases to prevail among the 
poor, we are indirectly inflicting numerous 
and serious evils upon owrselves, and ac- 
cordingly that, in raising them toa healthful 
condition of life, we shall, in a propor- 
tionate degree, ourselves be participators 
in the good accruing to them.”’ 


We must leave the remainder of this 
excellent little work to our readers’ 
own attention, who will at least derive 
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this instruction from its pages, “ that 
prevention is better than cure,” and 
further, that prevention is in our 
power, but cure is not. 


Poems. By Robert Aris Willmott. 
2d Edition. 

MR. WILLMOTT is honourably 
known in literature by many works 
which have shewn at once the variety 
of his learning, the purity of his taste, 
and above all the piety of his mind. 
His Lives of the Sacred Poets may be 
called a standard work, which will be 
consulted by all interested in the bio- 
graphy of some of our greatest and 
most popular poets: and for one of his 
latest works, his Life of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, he received the commendation of 
those, whose praise is of value. The 
present volume offers a pleasing speci- 
men of his poetical talent. His de- 
scriptions are elegant, his illustrations 
full of fancy, and “ the pleasing moral ” 
which he draws from the productions 
of nature and the works of Providence 
are such as shew the prevailing asso- 
ciations of a good and thoughtful mind. 
There is too a classical tone and feelin 
pervading the whole composition, whic 
shew equally the scholar and the poet. 
Our specimens must be confined; but 
we recommend the entire volume. 


SUMMER. 


Through the long gloom of winter drear, 
In parlour twilight sadly sitting, 

We pined to see thee shining here, 
Thy colours o’er our gardens flitting ; 


And if, perchance, in antique page 

Fresh thyme or olive-branch we found, 
Or gathered flower of elder age, 

That bloomed upon Italian ground ; 


Or if at midnight hour we heard, 

From moonlit boughs, the gushing tune 
Of green Colonos’ dearest bird, 

We thought of England’s leafy June. 


No shadow of inspired page 
Upon our dreary fields may rest ; 
But health builds here a hermitage, 
The turf a fairy foot has press’d. 


Oh! could we have thee ever by, 

With eyes so bright and song so clear, 
No tempest rolling up the sky, 

No roses dying in their year ! 


Nay, ask it not !—the wond’rous wall 
That round our earthly dwelling grew 

Beneath the tempter’s feet might fall, 
While home the guardian angel flew. 
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Then, summer, let thy wings decay, [part ; 
Green boughs and flowers and birds de- 

So faith, peace, hope, by night and day, 
Grow, bloom, and nestle in our heart. 


PARADISE REMEMBERED BY MILTON. 


Enchanter throned in palace dark, 
Dim lights thy saddened heart beguiled; 
From matted turf uprose the lark ; [smiled. 
Summer and childhood flowered and 


Scythe flashing in thin wave of grass, 
Red moonlight’s shade round bending 
sheaves ; 
Vine clamb’ ring wild o’er cottage-glass, 
Flocks, meadows, birds, and gilded 
leaves,— 


By Memory’s magic pencil drawn, 
All blossom’d, rustled, kindled round, 
And sweet-briar, brush'd by wakeful fawn, 
Scatter’d white spray on Eden ground. 


There the hot Eastern landscape glow’d, 
Smooth palm-tree, and, in long array, 

Faint pilgrims toiling up the road, 
Fierce Arabs thund’ring on their prey. 


How blankly o’er their wearied eye 
The solemn glades of cedar clos’d, 

And crimson clouds roll’d down the sky,— 
Angels in citron- bowers repos’d. 


In vain the incense-breathing day 
Through opal-colour’d portal burn’d, 
In vain their own voluptuous May 
With pomp of bloom and lyre return’d. 


To wood, fount, sun, and garden blind,— 
Yet felt thy quick’ning blood along, 

Through every swelling vein of mind— 
Ripe summer woke thee into song. 


Darkness, than gorgeous day more bless’d, 
In stillest depths thy voice to nurse, 

Folded thick boughs upon thy rest— 
Lone Nightingale of Verse ! 


So gardens from the shadowy deep, 
Columbus, round thy dungeon bloom’d; 
Untrodden forests in thy sleep 
The dying form of day entomb’d. 


Not Beauty in her zone of charms, 
On red-rose pillow, dew-impearl’d,— 
Not Poet’s dream of heavenly arms, 
Shines like the waking of a world ! 


Mr. Willmott has mentioned the 
a description by Milton, in 

aradise Lost, of the banyan-tree, and 
justly praised it ; but, in order to in- 
troduce it, the poet has been guilty of 
a great inaccuracy of description. He 
says (ix. 1111) that Adam and Eve, 
to hide their nakedness, exposed by 
guilt,— 


Both together went 
Into tbe thickest wood; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree,—not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as to this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
* «x ~ * 


These leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 
And, with what skill they had, together sewed. 


Now, instead of the leaves of the 
banyan being as large as an Amazon's 
shield, or even larger than those of our 
garden-fig, they are of the shape, and 
about the size, of the ae But 
Milton, never having seen this tree, 
borrowed his description from Pliny 
(vide Nat. Hist. xii. c. 5), who says,— 
“ Foliorum latitudo pelte efligiem Ama- 
zoni@ habet;” and Pliny, who had 
never seen the tree either, took his 
description, probably, from some vo- 
lume of Eastern travels. However, 
the botanical inaccuracy is well re- 
compensed by the poetical beauty of 
the passage, and we can pardon the 
poet, while we must blame the natu- 
ralist. 

Our last extract must be from 


DREAMS IN A WINTER NIGHT. 


A vision shone upon my sleep,— 
A summer sleep of sun and dew,— 


- Domes many-colour’d, valleys deep, 


Faces and robes of various hue ; 


Bright galley floats to warbled strain, 
With broad gold-shadow by its side ; 

On my warm face drops colour’d rain, 
From fans of Paphos, blossom-dyed. 


Hot eyes, with scorching thirst of light, 
Drink th’ Egyptian magic in ; 

Lo! the swift-driving storm of blight, 
And hush’d the carnival of sin. 


A second vision charm’d me soon, 
Sleep glimmering in the scatter’d stream ; 
Long hedge-rows double in the moon, 
Gray bridge of ivy spans the dream. 


There summer-tunes and flowers unwound; 
Ripe autumn waves the mist of night, 
And draws the poet’s pillow round 
The crimson curtains of delight. 


Landscape and corn-field cease to be,— 
Dun cloud of Parthian plumes I saw; 
Ten thousand flaming swords on me, 
Ten thousand twanging bows they draw. 


That vision fades.—Cathedral shines 
Through smoke of slumber with white 
lare, 
And Fancy’s cluster of rich vines 
From roof and window gilds the air. 
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’Mid dewy boughs of myrtle shrine 
Graces, in balmy times of yore, 
Waved the thin robe of bloom divine 
Their mistress’ half-closed eyes before. 
Quick glancing in the setting sun, 
Each tint the silver tissue caught,— 
So the warm rays of memory run 
Through the night-woven webof thought. 


Now that Mr. Willmott has tried his 
wing in these short poems, and has 
found the gale of public favour waft- 
ing him poepeeney on his course, 
we think he should venture on a bolder 
flight, and give us the fruits of his 
maturer studies. 

Ingeniumque vigens, et adultum mentis 
acumen. 





Holy Times and Scenes. By Rev. J. 
S. Tute. 2nd series. 

THIS small volume is dedicated to 
“our dear mother the Church of _~ 
land.” The poetry is reverent in feel- 
ing, and composed with elegance of 
structure and with correctness of style. 
We think there are young — of 
either sex to whom its thoughtful and 
devotional character will recommend 
it, especially in that division of it 
called “Lessons from Nature.” Many 
of the poems are too long for us to 
extract entire, and we therefore have 
selected from those that are the shortest 
and most adapted to our limited space. 


MERCY AND JUSTICE. 
As when a green convolvulus in spring, 
On which blue-striped flowers are gathering, 
Entwines within its graceful wiry folds 
A sister flower, and with sweet pressure holds 
The crimson-streaked convolvulus entwined, 
Both spreading to the soft reviving wind 
Their glorious bells, each to the other ringing 
Celestial harmony, in concord singing 
Of Him who gave their beauteous form and 
grace. 
So sweet and true resemblance we may trace 
Of God’s dear Mercy and high Justice blent,— 
Two loving sisters to this lost earth sent. 


AN AUTUMNAL WALK. 
As the quiet evening falls, 
I hear the little twittering calls 
Of one bird to another ; 
Rain-drops, filled with the sun, 
Swiftly to each other run, 
Each to embrace his brother. 


On the drooping oats they stand, 
Trembling as the stalk is fanned 

By the rising breezes ; 
When hard by the sweet-breath’d cow, 
Heedless of their beauteous glow, 

The pearly treasure seizes. 


In this strangely quiet hour, 
In the slowly -falling shower, 
May we not see traces 
Of the passionless deep rest 
Of the holy and the blest 
In the heavenly places ? 


We may trace in fading leaves, 
In the pensive oaten sheaves, 
And in every flower, 
In the awful quiet when 
Star-decked darkness falls on men, 
In each fruitful shower ; 


In the seasons’ gradual change, 

In well-known scenes, or new, or strange, 
Eve, or night, or morning, 

Stretching over every land, 

Our Heavenly Father’s guiding hand, 
For comfort or for warning. 


We must add two more short speci- 
mens from this pleasing little volume : 


THE PIMPERNEL. 


The sun is high, the sky is clear, 

And feathery clouds, like snow-drifts, rear 
Their airy piles ; 

Trees, herbs, and plants, to verdant life 

Rush with renewed and vigorous strife, 
And nature smiles. 


And with intent and eager gaze, 

Expanding in the quickening blaze, 
Thou look’st on high ; 

Yet watchest if a darksome cloud, 

Slow passing by, should overshroud 
The genial sky ; 

Lest the rude drops of rain should tear 

Thy scarlet petals, and should bear, 
Sweet pimpernel, 

Thy beauties to the earth, and spread 

Disordered, withered, wet, and dead, 
Their form so frail. 


A gentle lesson thou dost teach, 
And by thy silent ways dost preach 
A sermon true! 
To have our thoughts aye fixed above, 
Gazing with eager lingering love ; 
On that bright view. 





THE THRUSH’S NEST. 
Listen ! on the hazel spray 
The thrush is singing his clear lay ; 
Now, as in the winding lane 
We go, it ceases—now again, 
Deepening in its melody, 
The sweet strain comes thrillingly. 
See! upon the topmost bough, 
Singing to his mate below, } 
He is riding high in air, 
Free from sorrow, free from care— 
He has flown—for we have come 
Far too near his waving home. 
Yet his mate, with wond’rous love, 
Will not let her nestlings move, 
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Tho’ with fear her quick eyes flash, 
Lest some wanton hand should dash 
Them to earth, and rend her heart 
With a sad bereaved smart. 

Oh! how sweet is mother’s care, 
Even in the birds of air. 

More thy wonder-working love, 
Lord, we daily, hourly prove. 


A few verbal corrections, and here 
and there a flat expression removed, 
seems all that is wanted to make this 
little volume as creditable to the au- 
thor’s taste and poetical talent, as it 
will be popular among those who are 
worth pleasing. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
Second Series, fcp. 8vo. pp. 383. 

THE former series of this able mis- 
cellany has already been described in 
our pages, and therefore we may refer 
the reader to the previous notice for 
particulars concerning it, as well as for 
remarks on this kind of composition. 
(Feb. p. 165.) A portion of this volume 
was contained in the original publica- 
tion, which formed the first edition of 
these volumes; more, however, than 
three-fourths of its contents are new. 
Almost all of this newer portion was 
written above ten years since, but in 
transcribing it for the press it has 
been modified and enlarged, to bring 
it to the (surviving) author’s present 
convictions. Works of this kind are 
particularly liable to such changes, as 
not being narrational, or consisting of 
a continuous line of argument, but 
composed of unconnected ideas, which 
may be conceived suddenly, and altered 
or modified on reflection. 

If we were to take one of the 
authors of this volume at his word, we 
might spare ourselves some trouble, 
by leaving it to make its own way, as 
he affords us a good excuse for not 
offering any specimens of it to the 
reader. 


‘*They who profess to give the essence 
of things, in most cases merely give the 
extract; or rather an extract, or it may 
be several, pickt * out at chance or will. 
They repeat the blunder of the Greek 
dunce, who brought a brick as a sample 
of a house: and how many such dunces 
do we still find, calling on us to judge of 
books by like samples. At best they 
just tap the cask, and offer you a cup of 





* We retain the writer’s spelling, how- 
ever peculiar. 
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its contents, having previously half filled 
the cup with water, or some other less in- 
nocent diluent.’’ (p. 6.) 


But we remember a person once 
reading a review, and expressing his 
opinion that the reviewer had never 
read the book, on which he professed 
to be passing sentence, and one reason 
for the suspicion was, that there were 
no passages quoted. As then we do 
not wish to expose ourselves to the 
same suspicion, we shall waive the per- 
mission which the writer holds out, 
and proceed in the ordinary way. 

e cannot acquit the author of an 
occasional obscurity, or ourselves of 
an occasional dulness, whichever the 
case may be. But as we do not wish 
to incur specific charges of stupidity, 
or at least of Taner: «vt we shall 
leave our readers to judge for them- 
selves. And if they are so fortunate 
as to think they understand, where we 
do not, (or so complacent as to think 
so,) they may be left to the pleasure of 
their own opinion. 

At p. 33, in the course of a rather 
long essay on the alleged perfectibility 
of mankind, the words of Seneca are 

uoted, “Etiam sine magistro vitia 

iscuntur.” ar Quest. iii. 30.) 
This may be illustrated from Favart’s 
Soirée des Boulevards, in which Mon- 
sieur Roger and his sensible wife dis- 

ute on the nature of instruction. The 

usband, who wishes to teach his 
daughter a flash song, maintains that 
he is in the right, against his wife’s ob- 
jection, and says “ On ne risque rien 
d'instruire un honnéte fille du bien et 
du mal: elle pratique l'un et fuit 
l'autre.” To this questionable asser- 
tion Madame Roger wisely replies, 
“ Je ne pense pas de méme. Roger, 
Roger, n’enseignons que le bien: le 
mal s’apprend tout seul.” To which 
he accedes with a good grace: “Eh 
bien! j’ai tort, et tu parles en brave 
femme.” On this passage La Harpe 
remarks, “ Assurément, il y’a a plus 
de sens dans ces quatre mots de la 
bonne femme que dans les longues 
paroles de nos philosophes sur l’éduca- 
tion.” (Lycée, partie iii. chap. vii. 
sect. 2.) 

He considers that the great dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries might indeed have awakened 
presumptuous thoughts in mankind. 
“ But Luther at the same time threw 
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open the Bible to them. He opened 
their eyes to look into the moral and 
the spiritual world, and to see, more 
clearly than before, how the whole 
head was sick and the whole heart 
faint.” (p. 35.) At p. 42 he truly 
observes, that “The delusion of the 
last century has been, that science will 
lead mankind to perfection.” Again, 

**Thus it came to pass that, as the 
multitudes in the plain of Shinar fancied 
they could erect a tower, the summit of 
which should reach to heaven, in like 
manner the men of science in the last 
century conceived that the continued aug- 
mentations of science would in time raise 
them above all the frailties of humanity. 
Confounding human nature with this par- 
ticular exertion of its faculties, they as- 
sumed that the increase of the latter in- 
volved an equivalent improvement of the 
whole. And this mistake was the easier, 
inasmuch as scientific talents have little 
connexion with our moral nature, and may 
exist in no low degree without support 
from it.’”’ (pp. 46, 47.) 

In an earlier article at p. 21, he 
pronounces a question which he had 
met with. “ Shall religion be the only 
thing that continues wholly unim- 
proved?” as silly enough; and adds 
“People forget what things are pro- 
gressive, and what unprogressive.” 
And what, no doubt, will displease 
our laudatores temporis acti (Horace, 
De Arte Poet. 173), he proceeds to 
say that 

‘‘The churches built in our days... 
are so much grander and more beautiful 
than those of York and Salisbury, of 
Amiens and Cologne, as to warrant a pre- 
sumption that they who can raise a wor- 
thier house for God are also likely to 
know God, and to know how to worship 
him better.’’ (p. 22.) 

He accuses the French of a “ na- 
tional incapacity to contemplate an 
idea.” (p. 62.) The best apology to be 
made under such a charge, supposing 
it does not admit of a full refutation, 
is contained in Galignani’s “Guide 
through France,” p. xxxi. “ However 
shallowly the French may think upon 
a subject, they never fail to express 
themselves well.” 

While he frequently quotes Cole- 
ridge, he observes how little he “is to 
be relied on for a mere matter of fact” 
(p. 104), but the charge, in this in- 
stance, is merely one of unintentional 
misquotation. 

7 


“ Too much is seldom enough. Pump- 
ing after your bucket is full prevents its 
keeping so.’’ (p. 107.) 

‘* Your good sayings would be far bet- 
ter, if you did not think them so good. 
He who is in a hurry to laugh at his own 
jests is apt to make a false start, and then 
has to return with downcast head to his 
place.” (p. 138.) 

‘* Are you quite sure that Pygmalion is 
the only person who ever fell in love with 
his own handiwork ?’’ (p. 139.)* 


At p. 183, in an essay on Self- 
examination, he remarks that— 


‘*There is often a great deal of morbid 
exaggeration, of unhealthy, mischievous 
poring over and prying into the move- 
ments of our hearts and minds, which in 
the Romish Church has been stimulated 
feverishly by the deleterious practices of 
the confessional, and which taints many 
of the very best Romish devotional works. 
A vapid counterpart of this is also to be 
found in our modern sentimental religion. 
In the Apostles, on the other hand, there 
is nothing of the sort.” (p. 183.) 


On this subject, so important to 
many minds, Mr. Isaac Taylor’s work 
entitled “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm” will be perused with in- 
terest and with benefit, He. says, in 
accordance with the sentiment just 

uoted, that “'To know the evils of 
the heart is indeed indispensable to 
the humility and the caution of true 
wisdom ; and whoever is utterly un- 
taught in this dismal branch of learn- 
ing is a fool. But to make it the chief 
object of attention, is not only un- 
necessary, but fatal to the health of 
the soul.” (Section 2, p. 41. 3d edit. 
1832.) 

The author observes that— 


‘‘ This, too, was one of the greatest and 
most blessed among the truths which 
Luther was especially ordained to repro- 





* Perhaps the most egregious instance 
of such self-love was the Abbé Richard, 
author of ‘‘ Traité des Pensions Royales,”’ 
1694. Having satisfied himself that he 
had proved his points, and composed a 
first-rate work, he concludes by saying 
‘Je ne craindrai donc point de mettre a 
la fin de mon livre ce vers d’un poéte 
lyrique, 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius,”’ 

The Abbé was historiographer of 
France, and belonged to the congregation 
of the Oratoire.—Rev. 
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claim ; that we are not to spend our days 
in watching our own vices, in gazing at 
our own sins, in stirring and raking up 
all the mud of our past lives, but to lift 
up our thoughts from our own nature to 
Him who put on that nature in order to de- 
liver it from corruption.’”’ (pp. 383-384.) 


The following sentence is remark- 
ably striking :— 


‘*He who does evil that good may 
come, pays a toll to the devil to let him 
into heaven,” (p. 213.) 

‘The memory ought to be a store- 
room. Many turn theirs into a lumber- 
room. Nay, even stores grow mouldy, 
unless aired and used betimes: and then, 
too, they become lumber.”’ (p. 216.) 


If the first part of the following sen- 
tence is obscure from aiming at anti- 
thesis, the latter is indisputable. 
“Crimes sometimes shock us too 
much ; vices almost always too little.” 
(p. 276.) 


‘They who boast of their tolerance 
merely give others leave to be as careless 
about religion as they are themselves. A 
walrus might as well pride itself on its 
endurance of cold.’’ (p. 278.) 


We do not know that eloquence is 
the test of truth, yet how justly does 
the writer observe, that “ ‘There is no 
being eloquent for atheism. In that 
exhausted receiver the mind cannot 
use its wings, the clearest proof that 
it is out of its element.” (p. 279.) 

We are glad not to have overlooked 
the following sentence; it may be of 
use to some of our readers. 


‘‘The body too has its rights; and it 
will have them. They cannot be trampled 
upon or slighted without peril. The body 
ought to be the soul's best friend, and 
cordial, dutiful helpmate. Many of the 
studious, however, have neglected to make 
it so; whence a large part of the miseries 
of authorship.”’ (p. 285.) 


With this observation we would 
couple one of Celsus: “ At imbecillis 
(quo in numero magna pars Urba- 
norum, omnesque peene cupidi lite- 
rarum sunt) observatio major neces- 
saria est; ut quod vel corporis, vel 
loci, vel studii ratio detrahit, cura 
restituat.” (B. i. s. 2, p. 17, ed. Milli- 
gan, 1831.) So Montesquieu justly and 
pointedly says:—“ Plus les causes 
physiques portent les hommes en re- 
pos, plus les causes morales les en 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 
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doivent éloigner.” (De L'Esprit des 
Lois, b. xiv. ¢. 5.)* 

There aré some good remarks at pp. 
320, 321, on the training of children. 
For instance, “ A great step has been 
gained when a child has learnt that 
there is no necessary connection be- 
tween liking a thing and doing it.” 
(p- 320.) In illustration of this, we 
would refer to a pleasing story in 
Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Evenings at Home.” 
(Evening xii.) But every period of 
life may derive something from the 
sentiment. At pp. 323-326 there are 
some good remarks on our trans- 
lation of the Bible. “ Our translators,” 
he says, “ were more studious of the 
matter than of the manner ; and there 
is no surer preservative against writing 
ill, or more potent charm for writing 
well.” He considers it fortunate, in- 
deed “an inestimable blessing, that 
our translation was made before our 
language underwent the various re- 
fining processes, by which it was held 
to be carried to its perfection in the 
days of Queen Anne.” Hence he sug- 
gests that, whenever the task of re- 
vising it is undertaken, “ the utmost 
care should be used to preserve its 
language and phraseology.” 

Occasionally we think we can trace 
some of the thoughts to their source. 
But it would be an ungracious task to 
charge original thinkers with plagiar- 
ism in a few cases, when perhaps they 
are unconscious of it. Ideas may be- 
come so familiarized to our mind, as 
at length to be mistaken for our own ; 
as in a pretty Breton stanza the lover 
tells his mistress that their hearts are 
so closely united he can no longer dis- 
tinguish hers from his. 

But here we must close the volume, 
and refer the reader, if he approves 
of the bricks which have been shown 
him as specimens of the building, to 
examine it farther for himself. This 
volume is in every way a worthy 
successor of its excellent lder brother ; 
we are not quite sure that we do not 

refer it, but that may be from the 
impression being newer. Without 
pledging ourselves to an entire con- 
currence with every sentence (which 





* This subject is so important, that we 
shall offer some further observations on it 
at the end of this article. 

3 T 
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might be hazardous), we will say of it, 
as a whole— 


** Cras legat, qui nunquam légit ; quique 
légit, cras legat,”’ 


if it be lawful thus to tamper with the 
language of the Pervigilium. 


In a passage taken from page 285 
of the “ Guesses,” the writer has said, 
that “a large part of the miseries of 
authorship” is owing to the neglect of 
the body, as a friend and helpmate of 
the soul. ‘The subject is so important 
that, as was intimated in a note, we 
shall offer some further observations 
upon it. 

The late Mr. Abernethy had once 
an idea, as he told a relative of ours, 
“ of writing a book on a lawyer’s con- 
stitution,” and it is to be wished that 
he had done so, as such a work would 
have been useful to all persons en- 
gaged in studious pursuits. Pujati, a 
celebrated professor at Padua, pub- 
lished a volume entitled “ Della pre- 
servazione della Salute de’ Literati,” 
at Venice, in 1762; and Ramazzini 
wrote on the same subject, as did also 
Platner; but this last writer, who 
treated it ably as far as he went, only 
touched on it incidentally. It was re- 
served for the justly famous Tissot to 
confer a benefit on the literary world, 
which needs only to be appreciated, to 
remedy many evils which beset the 
studious, and to prevent more. This 
treatise, originally composed in Latin 
as an inaugural thesis in 1766, was 
translated by the author into French 
in 1768, under the title of “De la 
Santé des Gens de Lettres,” 12mo. and 
thus became a boon to a numerous 
class. As our own degrees were not 
taken in medicine, we cannot venture 
to say how far the purely medical part 
of it is now in vogue, but we know 
only too well that the regiminal part, 
if even no more, is countenanced still 
by physicians. The treatise has all 
the clearness of an oration, with the 
copiousness of a regular essay. No 
student ought to be without it, or some 
similar code of rules, either on his shelf 
or in his memory; subject of course 
to the particular directions of his 
own medical counsellor, without which 
the misapplication of excellent pre- 
cepts will often defeat their end. 

Perhaps it would be impossible to 


rival in clearness and conciseness the 
following passage, which puts the Phy. 
e 


sical evils of literary life into t 
plainest point of view : 


‘Les maladies des gens de lettres ont 
deux sources principales, les travaux as- 
sidus de l’esprit, et le continuel repos du 
corps; pour en tracer un tableau exact, 
il n’y a qu’ a detailler les effets funestes 
de ces deux causes.’’ (p. 15.) 


As a natural consequence he says, 
“ L’homme qui pense le plus, est celui 
ui digére le plus mal, toutes choses 
égales d’ailleurs.” (p. 25.) And who, 
that is not infatuated with a favourite 
pursuit, will not agree with him, that 
“On est trop savant quand on lest 
aux dépens de sa santé; a quoi sert 
la science sans le bonheur ?” (p. 71.) 
We entreat the reader’s attention 
also to this sentence : 


‘Tl n’y a pas une partie du corps que 
la vie sédentaire n’affoiblisse ; quand le 
sang est une fois vicié, il attaque tdt ou 
tard toutes les parties qu’il arrose.’’ (p. 
72.) 


Nor must the influence of atmosphere 
be forgotten : 


‘* Liair enfermé que les hommes, qui ne 
vivent qu’avec leurs livres, respirent con- 
tinuellement, est une cinquiéme cause, i 
laquelle on ne fait généralement pas assez 
d’attention, qui contribue beaucoup a 
aggraver leurs maux. . . . Ne pas renou- 
veller tous les jours l’air de sa chambre 
c’est vivre des ordures de la veille; et 
quels sont les érudits qui le renouvellent 
tous les jours?’’ (pp. 88, 89.) 


But nearly every class of evils has 
some leading one that aggravates the 
others, and this is particularly the case 
here. 


“La premictre difficulté qu’on a 4 vaincre 
avec les gens des lettres quand il s’agit de 
leur santé, c’est de les faire convenir de 
leurs torts; ils sont comme les amants 
qui s’emportent quand on ose leur dire 
que l’objet de leur passion a des défauts . 
- . . tous opposent au medecin une obsti- 
nation qu’ils prennent pour une fermeté 
dont ils s’applaudissent et dont ils de- 
viennent les victimes . . . et on peut dire 
qu’en général les gens de lettres sont les 
malades les plus difficiles 1 conduire ; c’est 
une raison de plus pour les éclairer sur les 
moyens de conserver et de rétablir leur 
santé.’’ (pp. 122—4.) 


We cannot omit the beautiful ap- 
plication which M. Tissot has made, at 
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p- 221, of a passage in Catullus, to the 
inordinate love of study : 


Difticile est longum subito deponere amorem ; 

Difficile est ; verum hoc, qua lubet, efficias. 

Una salus hec est, hoc est tibi pervincendum. 
Catull, 82. [Al. 76, 1. 13.] 


If these extracts appear to have 
rather intruded on the department of 
“Review of New Publications,” we 
hope that their beneficial character 
will be a sufficient excuse. The par- 
ticular rules, and medical remedies, we 
have refrained from describing ; as, if 
the cautions contained in these pas- 
sages do not set the student on pur- 
suing the subject for himself, it would 
be useless on our part to go into any 
further details. 








Life, Letters, &c. of John Keats. 
R. M. Milnes. 2 vols, 


THIS work is dedicated to Lord 
Jeffery, as being the critic who did 
much “to rescue the early genius of 
Keats from the alternative of obloquy 
or oblivion.” Mr. Milnes also observes 
that he “had always felt a strong 
poetical sympathy, accompanied with 
a ceaseless wonder at the wealth of 
Keats’ diction and of imagery,” and 
that “he had ever seemed to him to 
have done more at school in poetry, 
than almost any other man who had 
made it the object of a mature life. 
This adolescent’ character (he says) 
had given me an especial interest in 
the moral history of this Marcellus of 
the empire of English song, and when 
my imagination measured what he 
might have been with what he was, it 
stood astounded at the result.” 

Mr. Charles Brown, the devoted 
friend of Keats, before he left England 
confided to Mr. Milnes’s care all his 
collections of Keats’s writings, accom- 
og with a biographical notice, and 
Mr. Milnes engaged to use them to the 
best of his ability for the purpose of 
vindicating the character and advanc- 
ing the fame of his honoured friend ; 
from some other friends and acquaint- 
ances of the poet he received additional 
assistance, and he has executed his 
task in a manner honourable to him- 


By 


self, and, we have no doubt, satisfac- 
tory to those most interested in the 
character and fame of the poet. With 
regard to the biography there was not 
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much to tell. John Keats was born 
in 1795. His father was ostler in the 
livery stables at Moorfields, and mar- 
ried his master’s daughter. John went 
to school at Enfield, and on leaving it 
in 1810 was apprenticed to a surgeon of 
Edmonton. He remained there five 

ears, walked the hospitals, and passed 

is examination at Apothecaries’ Hall 
with credit. About 1817 he left his 
profession of A®sculapius for that of 
Apollo. He did not like operations ; 
but to punish him for not bringing live 
children into the world, his own poetical 
offspring, his first child, “ dropped still- 
born from the press.” Upon this, very 
naturally, he quarrelled with his pub- 
lisher. The poetic family that fol- 
lowed, Endymion, Hyperion, Lamia, 
Eve of St. Agnes, had scarcely a better 
fate ; for, though they were born alive, 
they were nearly strangled in the cra- 
dle by an old grey-headed, wrinkled 
sorcerer, the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. Upon this second failure 
Keats went abroad, and, after a long, 
lingering illness, died at Rome. With 
these scanty materials from with- 
out, Mr. Milnes had ample ones from 
within; and the ps is in no 
way deficient in interest. Youth and 
spirits and good friends, and a poetical 
temperament, fill it with living and en- 
tertaining sketches. Sorrow and sick- 
ness had not yet come; and the walking 
tour in Scotland is one a wealthier tra- 
veller might envy, and do well to imi- 
tate. Keats, soon after this, fell in love 
with a lady at Hampstead, and began 
Hyperion. The lady’s portrait may 
be seen at p. 252—the poem should 
be known to every body. He also 
wrote a tragedy, called “ Otho the 
Great,” which Mr. Milnes thinks is 
“ confused and unreal in the story, but 
that the want of interest is fully re- 
deemed by the beauty and power of 
passages continually recurring, and 
that there is scarce a page without 
a touch of a great poet,” &c. And it 
is true that there is much poetical 
thought and expression in the drama; 
but, if there had been more, it never 
could have been a successful substi- 
tute for a plot without nature, truth, 
and interest. Shelley said, “that Keats 
would never be popular ;” and others 
ridiculed him as being one of the 
“Cockney school” (a school, by the 
bye, that has produced as much talent 
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as schools further out of town). And 
here we may make our extracts from 
Mr. Milnes, in which he gives his 
judgment on this once calumniated 
brood of poets, who are supposed to 
draw their inspiration from a stray 
muse or two residing at Hampstead or 
Enfield, while the other sisters were at 
their country seats at Keswick or 
Windermere, or living handsomely in 
the refectory at Abbotsford. 


‘“‘ The epithet (says Mr. Milnes) ‘ cock- 
ney,’ had so much meaning as consisted in 
some of the leaders being Londoners, and 
engaged in the editorship of the public 
press of the metropolis. The strong and 
immediate contrast between town and 
country, seemed also to have the effect of 
rendering many of the writers insensible 
to that discrimination of the relative worth 
and importance of natural objects which 
habit and taste requires, but which reason 
cannot strictly define. Itis perfectly true 
that a blade of grass is to the reverential 
observer as great a miracle of divine work- 
manship as the solar system; that the 
valves of an unseemly shell may have to 
the physiologist all the importance of the 
circumfluent ocean; and that the poct 
may well find in a daisy, ‘thoughts too 
deep for tears ;’ but there will ever be 
gradations of interest in the susceptibilities 
even of educated and accomplished men, 
and the admiration which would be recog- 
nized as just, when applied toa rare or ex- 
pansive object, will always appear unreal 
and coxcombical when lavished on what 
is trivial and common. Nor could these 
writers, as a school, be held altogether 
guiltless of the charge of literary conceit. 
The scantiness of general sympathy drove 
them into a coterie, and the evils insepa- 
rable from a limited intercourse with other 
minds grew up and flourished abundantly 
among them. They drew their inspira- 
tion from books and from themselves, and 
became, in many cases, unconscious imi- 
tators of the peculiarities as well as of the 
beauties of the older models of style and 
language. It was not so much that they 
were guilty of affected archaisms, as that 
they delighted in giving that prominence 
to individual peculiarities, great and small, 
which impart to the works-of some early 
poets an antiquarian as well as literary 
interest, but which had an almost comic 
effect when transferred to the habits and 
circumstances of a particular set of men 
in ourown times. They fell into the error 
of demanding public and permanent at- 
tention for matters that could only claim 
a private and occasional interest; and thus 
have they not only damaged their contem- 
porary reputation, but have barred up, in 


a great degree, their access to future fame,” 
&e. 


We must now commence our ex- 
tracts from those posthumous pieces 
recovered and published by Mr. Milnes. 
There is not, however, much to praise 
among the miscellaneous poems, which 
commence with an Ode to Apollo, de- 
scriptive of the great master of the 
lyre, but in strains very different from 
Homerie, as— 


Here Homer with his nervous arms 
Strikes the twanging harp of war, 
And even the western splendour warms, 
While the trumpets sound afar. 
But what creates the most intense surprise, 
His soul looks out with renovated eyes. 


This is not very poetical ; nor is the 
following of Shakspere :— 


Thou biddest Shakspere wave his wand, 
And quickly forward spring 
The Passions—a terrific band— 
As each vibrates the string 
That with its tyrant temper best accords, 
While from their master’s lips pour forth the 
inspiring words. 


Nor does the poet succecd better in 
his Ode, than in his Hymn to Apollo. 


God of the golden bow, 
Acd of the golden lyre, 
And of the golden hair, 
And of the golden fire ! 
Charioteer 
Of the patient year, 
Where—where slept thine ire 
When, like a blank idiot, I put on thy wreath, 
Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The light of thy story ? 
Or was I a worm—too low crawling for death ? 
O Delphic Apollo ! 


Of another strain is the song to the 
dove : 


I had a dove, and the sweet dove died, 

And I have thought it died of grieving ; 
Oh what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my own hand’s 

weaving. 

Sweet little red feet! Why should you die? 
Why would you leave me, sweet bird, why? 
You lived alone in the forest tree ; 
Why, pretty thing, would you not live with me? 
I have fed you oft and gave you white peas, 
Why not live sweetly, as in the green trees? 


We now extract the “Faéry Song,” a 
subject suitable to the author’s genius. 


Ah! woe is me! poor silver wing, 
That I must chaunt thy Jady’s dirge, 
And death, to this fair haunt of spring, 
Of melody and streams of flow’ry verge. 
Poor silver wing! ah! woe is me 
That I must see 
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These blossoms snow upon thy lady’s pall! 
Go, pretty page, and in her ear 
Whisper that the hour is near ; 
Softly tell her not to fear 
Such calm favonian burial! 
Go, pretty page! and soothly tell 
The blossoms hang by a melting spell; 
And fall they must, ere a star wink thrice 
Upon her closed eyes, 
That now in vain are weeping their last tears, 
As sweet life leaving and these arbours green, 
Rich dowry from the spirit of the spheres ; 
Alas! poor Queen! 
The following is a Fragment. 
O, lam frightened with most hateful thoughts ! 
Perhaps her voice is not a nightingale’s ; 
Perhaps her teeth are not the fairest pearl ; 
Her eyelashes may be, for aught I know, 
Not longer than the mayfly’s small fan-horns ; 
There may not be one dimple on her hand 
And freckles many: ah! a careless nurse, 
In haste to teach the little thing to walk, 
May have crumpt up a pair of Dian’s legs, 


And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck. 
By * * 


The Eve of St. Mark promised better 
things ; but it is also unfinished, though 
the poet had got into his favourite 
vein. 

Bertha was a maiden fair, 
Dwelling in the old Minster Square ; 
From her fire-side she could see 
Sidelong its rich antiquity, 
Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall, 
With sycamores and elm-trees tall, 
Full leaved, the forest had outstript, 
By no sharp north-wind ever nipt.— 
So, shelter’d by the mighty pile, 
Bertha arose and read awhile ; 
With forehead ’gainst the window-pane, 
Again she tried, and then again, — 
Until the dusk eve left her dark, 
Upon the legend of St. Mark. 
From plaited lawn frill, fine and thin, 
She lifted up her soft, warm chin, 
With aching neck and swimming eyes, 
And daz’d with saintly imageries. 

* * * 


Her shadow in uneasy guise 

Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling, beam, and old oak chair, 

The parrot’s cage, and panel square, 

And the warm, angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen, 

Called doves of Siam, Lima mice, 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Av’davat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untired she read; her shadow still 

Glower’d about as it would fill 

The room with wildest forms and shades, 

As though some ghostly Queen of Spades 

Had come to mock behind her back, 

And dance and ruffle her garments black, 
&e. 


* 
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And row we must find space for 
two of the sonnets. 


Ix. 


Written on the blank space of a leaf at the end 
of Chaucer’s tale of ‘‘ The Flowre and the 
Lefe.”’ 

This pleasant tale is like a little copse ; 

The honied lines so freshly interlace 

To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 

So that he here and there full-hearted stops, 

And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 

Come cold and suddenly against his face ; 

And by the wand’ring melody may trace 

Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 

Oh! what a power has white simplicity ! 

What mighty power has this gentle story! 

I that do ever feel a thirst for glory 

Could at this moment be content to lie 

Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sob- 

bings [robins. 

Were heard of none besides the mournful 

x. 
To J. H. Reynotps. 

O that a week could be an age, and we 

Feel parting and warm meeting every week ; 
Then one poor year a blessed year would be, 

The flush of welcome ever on thy cheek. 
So could we live long life in little space, 

So time itself would we annihilate, 
So a day’s journey in oblivion’s haze, 

To serve our joys, would lengthen and dilate, 
O to arrive each Monday morn from Ind! 

To land eachTuesday from the rich Levant! 
In little time a host of joys to bind, 

And keep our souls in one eternal pant. 
This morn, my friend, and yester’ ev’ning 

taught 

Me how to harbour such a happy thought. 


The “Cap and Bells, or the Jea- 
lousies,” is an unfinished faéry tale, in 
a style something between Wieland’s 
Oberon and Byron’s Beppo. It was, 
we are told, “begun without a plan, and 
without any prescribed laws for the 
supernatural machinery ;” and might as 
well have remained in the editor's desk. 

On the whole, these poems will add 
no additional sprig to the wreath the 
poet had won before. They have 
most of his faults, his exaggeration, 
his carelessness, his obsolete expres- 
sions, his inapplicable epithets, his dis- 
jointed numbers, his fanciful analogies, 
and his mythological subjects, which, 
to be interesting, must call up an au- 
dience that have been departed from 
earth these two thousand years and 
more. We can believe that Keats 
might have gained a circle of auditors 
while reciting his Odes at the Isthmian 
games, or at a symposium at the Pirzeus; 
but other subjects, and other interests, 
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and other creeds, have succeeded, and 
an English poet must write for London, 
not for Athens. What Greek would have 
read Sophocles and Pindar if they had 
chosen for their poetical subjects, not 
their own deities and their own heroes, 
but had gone to Egypt, and the Pyra- 
mids, and the Nile, and brought back 
histories of Anubis, and Osiris, and 
Osymandyas, and Amunoph the Second, 
and Thothrun the Third, and all the 
crocodile-headed monarchs of Heca- 
tompylos ? 


New Commentaries on the Laws of 


England (partly founded on Black- 
stone) by Henry John Stephen, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Second Edition. 
Prepared for the press by James 
Stephen, Esq. Barrister - at - Law. 

4 vols. 8v0. 

IN this work we seem to read the 
knell of the celebrated book upon 
which it is “partly founded.” For a 
period of nearly eighty years, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries has continued to 
exercise a most important influence 
upon the public mind. Critics, in some 
respects more severe than righteous, 
have assailed it from time to time, and 
have established the existence of cer- 
tain defects in it a knowledge of which 
has a little interfered with its reputa- 
tion as a work of philosophical inquiry, 
but no criticism has ever lessened its 
usefulness as a popular book of in- 
struction. In that respect it has been 
altogether without a rival, and readers 
of ardent minds, surprised and cap- 
tivated by the interest which invests 
a science ordinarily regarded as one 
of the most abstruse, have united in 
celebrating its praises in no measured 
terms. Sir William Jones pronounced 
the Commentaries to contain “the 
most correct and beautiful outline that 
ever was exhibited of any human 
science.” Niebuhr dignified its author 
ry the title of “that great writer.” 

. Chitty remarked, that it had been 
said that the Commentaries, “for a 
single roduction, is the most valuable 
which has ever been furnished to the 
public by the labour of any individual,” 
and himself assented to the truth of 
that assertion. Even Bentham, al- 
though disparaging the powers of the 
commentator as a jurist, and attri- 
buting the reputation of his work 
merely to “the enchanting harmony 


of its numbers,” describes him as 
having been the “first of all institu- 
tional writers who taught jurispru- 
dence to speak the language of the 
scholar and the gentleman; put a 
lish on that rugged science ; cleansed 
oe from the dust and cobwebs of the 
oflice; . . . . decked her out from the 
toilette of classic erudition ; enlivened 
her with metaphors and allusions ; and 
sent her abroad in some measure to 
instruct, and in still greater measure 
to entertain, the most miscellaneous, 
and even the most fastidious taste.” 
In the midst of all this praise, and 
of much more of the same kind for 
which we have no room, the Com- 
mentaries were continually conducing 
to put a period to their own useful- 
ness. They popularised law. They not 
only instructed the people in the pe- 
culiar excellences of our own legal 
constitution, which they thus rendered 
them the better able to defend against 
speculative innovators, but they also, 
although unwillingly, exposed its ano- 
malies, and its obsolete traditionary 
absurdities, and by setting before the 
inquirer all that a shrewd, practised, 
plausible advocate could say in their 
behalf, exposed their folly and hastened 
their downfall. Every important al- 
teration in the law hes been a step 
towards the consignment of the Com- 
mentaries to oblivion ; but successive 
editors have heroically combated for 


Blackstone against the influence of 


time and legal reform. The Com- 
mentaries were first published at Ox- 
ford in 4 vols. 4to. 1765—9. There 
were eight editions between that date 
and the death of the author in 1780. 
Dr. Burn followed as the first editor in 
1783; Burn and Williams in 1787; 
Professor Christian in 1793—4; Arch- 
bold in 1811; Williams in 1822; 
Coleridge in 1825; Chitty in 1826; 
Price in 1830; James Stewart in 
1841; and there have been others. All 
these distinguished men endeavoured 
to adapt the Commentaries to altered 
circumstances by a variety of anno- 
tations and additions ; but every term, 
and every volume of the statutes, 
made the task more difficult. Law 
reform has ultimately left the great 
commentator very far behind. Scarcely 
a page of his work remains untouched 
by the effacing fingers of modern le- 
gislation; and in many places whole 
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sentences, paragraphs, and chapters, 
have become as obsolete and inappli- 
cable to the present condition of Ie al 
learning as Bracton or Fleta. In this 
state of things the present editor has 
taken a new and bolder course. He 
has not attempted the Mezentian task 
of uniting the dead Blackstone to the 
present generation by means of living 
notes; he haswritten new commentaries, 
into which he has introduced all that 
remains of Blackstone’s text. Con- 


ceiving that “ the unimpaired portions. 


of Blackstone’s Commentaries,” he 
says, “ comprise many passages, which 
(free in other respects from objection) 
are so far valuable, at least, that they 
bear the stamp of his authority, and 
many others whose merit is of the 
highest order, being distinguished by 
all the grace and spirit of diction, the 
justness of thought, and the affluence 
of various learning to which he owes 
his fame,” Mr. Serjeant Stephen has 
converted the wreck thus thrown upon 
the legal shore to his own purposes ; 
weaving it into what is substantially 
a new work, and honestly confusing 
his pages by ugly brackets, in order to 
indicate the extent of his obligations. 
But he has done more than this. In 
the treatment of so vast a subject much 
of the author’s clearness, and therefore 
much of his usefulness, depends upon 
the character of his arrangement. Law 
can no more be taught without some 
convenient classification of its multi- 
tudinous objects than botany. In 
this respect Blackstone adopted an ar- 
rangement derived in great part from 
the civil law, but which descended to 
the commentator through the Analysis 
of Hale. Like the Linnean arrange- 
ment of the subjects of botany, Black- 
stone’s system of classification, al- 
though practically useful, is philo- 
sophically defective. The title of that 
portion of it which deals with what 
the commentator terms in brief “ the 
Rights of Things” has been condemned, 
as not only “contrary to legal and 
grammatical propriety,” for mere 
“things” can have no “rights,” but 
also as liable, from the position in which 
it stands in the order of arrangement, 
to the still graver objection of render- 
ing it necessary in some instances to 
treat of relative rights before what 
are called absolute rights, and of throw- 
ing the treatment of certain branches 


of our public law into strange and un- 
dignified relationship, as, for instance, 
“the law of highways and turnpikes is 
made incidental to the office of parish 
surveyor, and the large and interest- 
ing subject of the poor laws is dealt 
with by way of digression from the 
office of overseer.” 

These objections are endeavoured to 
be obviated by Mr. Serjeant Stephen 
in a new arrangement, by which the 
whole subject is thrown into the fol- 
lowing six-fold division. I. Of Per- 
sonal Rights. II. Of Rights of Pro- 
perty. II. Of Rights in Private Re- 
ations. IV. Of Public Rights. V. Of 
Civil Injuries; and VI. Of Crimes. In 
this new arrangement Mr. Serjeant 
Stephen puts forth a claim to origi- 
nality. It is indeed the great novelty 
in his work, and in that character has 
specific claims upon his readers’ atten- 
tion. 

Under the first head persons are 
contemplated 


“*, ... in the light of insulated individuals, 
and in that capacity their personal (in 
other words their Jodily) rights are ex- 
amined ; next in connection with the things 
around them, which introduces the con- 
sideration of their rights of property; 
next as members of families, which in- 
volves their rights in private relations ; 
and lastly as members of the community, 
which leads to the discussion of their 
rights in public relations. According to 
this order, the absolute right uniformly 
takes precedence of the relative, and the 
law of property in general is investigated 
before the relations of men in regard to 
property arise for consideration. Upon 
this system, too, the divisicn of public 
rights will allow of a subdivision con- 
veniently adapted to allow of the discus~ 
sion of those mixed subjects. . . which 
having no exclusive connection either with 
person or property it is the tendency of 
Blackstone’s method to exclude.”’ 

It is very probable that this novel 
subdivision of the subject may admit 
of some useful transpositions of Black- 
stone’s matter, and the breaking up of 
an old arrangement may be service- 
able as leading to something better 
hereafter, but in any other way we 
can scarcely regard the new arrange- 
ment as of very great importance. 
Blackstone’s “rights of things” was 
strictly speaking not very much more 
objectionable than re omg “ rights 
of property,” and “rights in private 
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relations” and “ public rights” are not 
properly substantive divisions, but 
merely subdivisions of Blackstone’s 
“ rights of persons.” This is not, how- 
ever, a matter of much moment; for 
neither Blackstone’s division, nor that 
of Serjeant Stephen, pretends, we 
suppose, to be scientifically accurate. 
The aim in both is to set forth the 
vast subject in a way calculated to be 
poniety useful, and, regarded in that 
ight, probably the Serjeant’s order is 
the better of the two. We should have 
been better pleased, if the modesty of 
the learned Serjeant (Preface, p. vii.) 
had not deterred him from recasting 
the whole work, and putting it into 
a more entirely scientific, or, as bo- 
tanists would term it, a natural system 
of arrangement. This is a subject for 
the consideration of the editor in a 
third edition, which we trust will soon 
be called for. 

A work like this, if properly exe- 
cuted, is of infinite moment in revo- 
lutionary times. Our law, although 
still greatly deformed by the relics of 
unskilful legislation and the irrational 
decisions of timid, quibbling judges, 
means well, and will therefore bear 
being looked into. It has not yet en- 
titled itself, and probably never will, 
to be considered as “ the perfection of 
reason,” but, as a standard of what the 
subjects of the Queen of Great Britain 
are to deem right and wrong in all 
civil relations, it may fairly challenge 
comparison with the jurisprudence of 
any nation, whether in ancient or mo- 
dern times. Growing up through the 
course of many centuries, it has gra- 
dually adapted itself to our wants and 
our reason; and he who, like Black- 
stone, endeavours to explain with 
calmness and precision what the law 
really is, and through what changes it 
has passed until it ultimately assumed 
its present form, is a great benefactor 
of his country. But such a work is 
not to be accomplished by the — 
tion of abstracts of acts of Parliament. 
The public have no taste for that kind 
of reading. He who aspires to occupy 
Blackstone’s place must do what Black- 
stone did. He must make the law 


speak, as Bentham remarked, the lan- 

e not of the office but that of the 

scholar and of the gentleman. If he 

does so, let him be assured that the 

men of the present day will as eagerly 
8 


The Picture Bible for the Young. 
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devour his pages as our fathers and 
grandfathers did those of Blackstone ; 
and that they will rise from the perusal 
with their love of manly freedom 
strengthened, their attachment to our 
constitution and government height- 
ened, and their thankfulness excited to 
that Providence which has cast our 
lot under a system of laws which, with 
all its defects, is so rational and so 
liberal as to take from us all pretence 
for revolutionary dissatisfaction. This 
again is a subject for the consideration 
of the Editor of the next edition. Let 
him consider whether he cannot ex- 
ress the effect, rather than quote the 
anguage, of the statute book. Acts 
of parliament may do and say any 
thing; they have gone the length of 
making Malta in Europe, and a woman 
a mayor or a justice of the peace, but 
commentators ought to beware of fol- 
lowing them too closely. In so doing 
it is possible that they may lead their 
readers to infer that hackney coaches 
are “a refractory race of men,” or that 
they are carriages which “ply for 
hire,” or that every little boy under 
eighteen years of age may be whipped 
at the discretion of the court, with 
other things to the full as odd as these. 
But these are trifles. We hail with 
mp every attempt to render the 
aw really known to the people. It is 
in that way only, and not upon its 
professional merits, that we can judge 
of this book, and with a view to its 
entire success as a popular teacher we 
have ventured to suggest points upon 
which it may be improved. The name 
of the learned serjeant is a sufficient 
guarantee for its professional character. 


The Picture Bible for the Young. Fep. 
8vo. 2 vols. pp. 170, 276.—The Pic- 
ture Testament. F cp. 8vo. 1 vol. pp. 
262. 

Scripture illustrated by Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. (unpaged. ) 

The Biblical Atlas. Royal 8vo. pp. 40. 
WE have joined these volumes to- 

gether, not that they professedly form 

a series, but because they are so far 

similar in point of subject, that they 

may advantageously be combined by 
the parent or teacher, for the use of 
children or pupils. 

Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse 

sororum.— (Ovid. Met. ti. 13.) 
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The first of these works contains a 
selection of sacred narratives in the 
words of Scripture, placed according 
to Mr. Townsend’s chronological ar- 
rangement. Itis illustrated with alarge 
number of engravings and vignettes, 
so as to form a pictorial Scripture 
history. .The first volume goes down 
to the death of Moses, and the second 
to the Reformation by Nehemiah. The 
work possesses the double advantage 
of historical arrangement and graphic 
illustration. 

The Picture Testament contains a 
harmony of the Gospels, and the Acts ; 
the former being principally based on 
the plan of Professor White’s Diate- 
paron, and in accordance with Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s Harmony as to the 
order of events. 

2. The work entitled “ Scripture 
Illustrated” is not confined to scrip- 
tural language, but accompanied with 
an explanatory commentary. Its object 
is to present a correct description of 
the facts, derived from the best au- 
thorities. 


‘*Tt must be acknowledged, by all at- 
tentive readers of the Bible, that the 
paintings of the old masters, which have 
been so widely diffused, have often con- 
veyed erroneous ideas. They do not ac- 
cord with the idea of Oriental usages, &c. 
which we derive from the sacred text, and 
often discover both ignorance and super- 
stition, and that to such an extent as 
often to bewilder and mislead the youthful 
and uninformed mind. Hence it has been 
thought that much instruction might be 
imparted to the reader through a medium, 
which will at once afford a truthful repre- 
sentation of Scripture facts and of Oriental 
manners. Such is the leading feature of 
this work.’’ (Preface.) 


There is much truth in this remark, 
for we remember to have seen a fine 
engraving (after we forget what 
master,) of the journey to Emmaus, 
in which the two disciples are dressed 
as monks, with beads at their side. 
Such a misrepresentation is some- 
thing worse than erroneous. In the 
picture of St. John preaching in the 
wilderness, by Salvator Rosa, the prin- 
cipal personage holds a cross in his 
hand, and one of the hearers is arrayed 
in a Spanish or Italian hat with a 
feather in it. 

The Oxford quarto Bible of 1768, 
with plates “ curiously engraved by J. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. . 
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Cole, from designs of the best masters,” 
is a singular specimen of the kind. Le 
Brun’s pictures of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great are adapted to 
Scriptural subjects, not always very. 
happily ; and the illustration of Jere- 
miah i., 11, (where the prophet sees “a 
rod of an almond-tree”) is sadly tra- 
vestied by a birch-rod set in the clouds; 
in sucha position, too, that the prophet 
can hardly see it. Such is the conse- 
quence of misunderstanding the word 
rod. ‘The university, however, do not 
appear to have been answerable for 
this rubbish ; it was “ sold by Richard 
Ware, at the Bible and Sun, on Lud- 
gate Hill,” who probably bound up his 
prints with the Oxford Bibles in folio 
and quarto, for we have seen both 
sizes adorned, or rather defaced, with 
them. 

In corroboration of the principle of 
the volume now before us, we quote a 
remark on the subject of Jacob tend- 
ing the flocks of Laban. “ Salvator 
Rosa has painted this subject; but his 
Jacob is a bandit of the Abruzzi, and 
the sheep those of the Campagna of 
Rome.” In this volume the costume 
in which Jacob appears is that of a 
Bedouin. “ As the manners and habits 
of the Orientals continue unchanged, 
it is probable that Jacob wore such a 
dress while tending his flocks.” 

3. The Biblical Atlas consists of 
seventeen maps and plans, with ex- 

lanatory notices. An index of places 
is added, with their respective lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Some of the 
maps are ancient and others modern 
representations of the same countries, 
such as Palestine and Egypt, which 
will greatly facilitate the learner's ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The 
Eton School Atlas is formed entirely 
on this plan. 

The best commendation we can give 
the volumes of engravings is the fact 
related in Orton’s Life of Doddridge : 

‘*T have heard him relate that his 
mother taught him the history of the Old 
and the New Testaments before he could 
read, by the assistance of some Dutch 
tiles in the chimney of the room where 
they commonly sat; and her wise and 
pious reflections upon the stories there 
represented, were the means of making 
some good impressions upon his heart, 
which never wore out ; and therefore this 
method of instruction he frequently re- 
commended to a (c. i, p. 21.) 

3 
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The Horatian principle is also much 
in its favour, as regards youth, 
Segnits irritant animos demissa per aurem, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
(De Ar. Poet. 180.) 


If pictures do not fully inform, which 
it is not in their nature to do, they 
create a thirst for information, and are 
excellent incentives to reading. 





The Monthly Volume, No. XXV. Our 
English Bible. 18mo. pp. 192.—This little 
volume contains a succinct account of 
English translations and translators, be- 
ginning with Anglo-Saxon fragments, and 
ending with King James’s version. The 
author has already written on the subject 
(indeed his pen furnished the introduction 
to the second edition of Mr. Bagster’s 
Hexapla), and he has availed himself of 
former materials, which he mentions, to 
prevent the charge of plagiarism. The 
book contains a compressed but valuable 
account of different English versions, with 
the information that might be expected 
from a practised hand. We quote a re- 
mark on Tyndale’s Testament: ‘‘To the 
accuracy of his translation a striking proof 
is afforded by the fact that ... a very 
considerable portion of Tyndale’s version 
remains unaltered.” (p.64.) Mr. Maskell, 
in his ‘‘ Martin Marprelate Controversy,”’ 
has indeed styled Tyndale ‘‘ the active 
spreader abroad of hasty translations of 
the Scriptures.”’ (p. 43.) But Dr. Adam 
Clarke, on the contrary, says that he 
‘* was as critical as he was conscientious.’’ 
(Comment. in 1 John, v. 7.) The author 
of this volume distinctly acknowledges the 
assistance derived from Mr. Anderson’s 
‘* Annals of the Bible,’’ and by doing so 
furnishes a recommendation of that elabo- 
rate work. To those, however, who, for 
whatever reason, desire much information 
in a small space, this little book will prove 
both pleasing and useful. 





Scriptural Teaching. By the Rev. W. 
Blackley, B.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. viii. 420. 
—This volume of sermons embraces a 
variety of subjects, and notes, amounting 
to dissertations, are appended to some of 
them. The author’s arguments in the 
notes appear sometimes a little over- 
strained, as is often the case when writers 
are contending against specific errors. The 
style of the sermons is good, the statements 
are clear, and their tone is that of earnest 
piety. The volume derives some import- 
ance, in a literary point of view, from Mr. 
Blackley’s beiug the editor of the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Richard Hill. He has also published 
Expository Lectures on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 





The Gospel of St. Matthew illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Authors. By 
the Rev. J. Ford, M.A. 8vo. pp. xii. 415.— 
As this volume issues from an officina 
well known in a peculiar class of theolo- 
gical publications, we looked at it with 
some caution, but it seems generally free 
from the qualities with which we expected 
to find it imbued. The author states that, 
at an early period of his ministry, ‘‘ he 
was accustomed to send daily to a sick 
friend a few words of spiritual comfort or 
admonition, in the shape of an extract 
from some theological writer.’? He thus 
formed the habit of transcribing passages, 
which he transferred to an interleaved 
copy of the New Testament, adding to 
them as he read till they formed an ex- 
tensive collection. Such a series of notes 
he conceives would be useful, for one rea- 
son at least, as preventing sameness of 
thought and style, and also as restraining 
a too fond indulgence in favourite private 
opinions ; though in this latter respect 
we think its advantage over-rated, as to 
make a partial selection of comments is 
no harder, than writing new ones of the 
same kind. The writers from whom the 
selection is made belong to different pe- 
riods, and the names of Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Aquinas, Calvin, Beza, Jeremy 


*Taylor, &c. appear in the list. One of 


the best notes is his own on chap. xxiii. 
3, where he justly observes, that the in 
junction (to hearken to the Scribes and 
Pharisees) ‘‘is qualified by our Lord’s 
warning (xvi. 12), where he tells his dis- 
ciples to ‘beware of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees.’ Their doctrine, then, was to 
be observed and followed only so long as 
they adhered to the established Jewish 
creed, to ‘the Law and the Testimony,’ 
Isaiah viii. 20; Prov. xix. 27; 1 Th. v. 
20, 21.” (p..304.) The note from Guliel- 
mus Durantes, at chap. xxvi. 26, borders 
rather too closely on transubstantiation, 
though unconnected with it, we believe, in 
the editor’s mind. That from Chrysostom 
at the same place is an intrusion into 
things unseen, and would better have been 
omitted, notwithstanding its eloquence. 
The reader will see that this volume is of 
a mixed description ; few will find their 
opinions entirely embodied in it; and 
these hints will be sufficient for the judi- 
cious student. The references might some- 
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times have been more precise, but perhaps 
they were taken from secondary sources in 
those instances. Still it would be unjust 
not to acknowledge the compiler’s industry 
in a general point of view. 





General History, briefly sketched, upon 
Scriptural Principles. By the Rev. C. 
Barth, D.D. 12mo. pp. viii. 460.—This 
work is a brief Universal History, trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. R. 
F. Walker, formerly chaplain of New 
College, Oxford, and who is also the 
translator of Dr. Burk’s Life of the cele- 
brated Bengel. He observes, in the pre- 
fatory notice to this volume, that ‘‘ there 
is a freshness about it, from its German 
origin, which is pleasing to English read- 
ers.’ In preparing it for the press, 
‘* some parts have been revised or abridged, 
and a few particulars added; also, some 
opinions expressed by the author on pass- 
ing and future events have been omitted ; 
also several details relative to English his- 
tory are added.’’ Four maps are given, 
reduced from those in Quin’s Historical 
Atlas, by permission, and exhibiting the 
known world at four different periods. 
1. At the foundation of Rome. 2. At the 
birth of Christ. 3. At the Reformation. 
4. At a.p. 1840. Asa specimen of the 
lucid and comprehensive style which this 
volume exhibits, we quote from p. 228 :— 
‘*Such was the origin of those crusades, 
which, with several interruptions, were 
continued for nearly two centuries ; and 
though they did not gain their chief object 
for any permanency, yet they had the 
most decided influence in re-modelling the 
state of European habits and manners.” 
The author considers the formation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in 1697 as not undeserving of notice. 
(p. 416.) In saying, at p. 454, that in 
1830 ‘the Belgians tore themselves away 
from Holland,’’ he has aptly described that 
revolution. But a volume which is writ- 
ten briefly and sententiously, would fur- 
nish innumerable extracts, as nearly every 
clause contains a subject in itself. Alto- 
gether, we do not know a better work of 
the kind, and certainly not one that is 
equally improving in so small a space. 
The author, it may be mentioned, is de- 
scribed as late pastor of Mittlingen in 
Wirtemberg. 





The People of China. pp. vi. 340.— 
hose who are disappointed with the slender 
notice of China in Mr. Conder’s “ Modern 
Traveller,’’ (which, indeed, seems only in- 
troduced to extend the subject of Persia 
to two full volumes,) will be better pleased 
with this. It professes to give the His- 


tory, Court, Religion, Government, Legis- 
lation, Agriculture, Language, Literature, 
Arts, Sciences, and Manners of the Chinese 
and on all these points as much informa- 
tion is afforded as can fairly be comprised 
in so narrow acompass. A sketch of Pro- 
testant missions in China is also added at 
the end of the volume. It is embellished 
with a map and several cuts, which from 
the peculiarities of the subject will be 
found very useful. Our increasing rela- 
tions with China make some knowledge of 
that country desirable generally, and this 
little work is calculated to supply that 
want. 


Doctrinal Puritans, No. XVII. Bates 
on Spiritual Perfection. 1699. 18mo. 
pp. 342.—This treatise, the full title of 
which is ‘ Spiritual Perfection Unfolded 
and Enforced,’’ is based on the words of 
2 Corinthians, vii. verse 1. There are not 
many treatises on the subject, and, as the 
term itself has become a source of contro- 
versy since the days of Wesley (who main- 
tained the doctrine of Perfection against 
Whitefield), there has been rather a shrink- 
ing from the employment of it. Hence 
an earlier essay on the subject, before it 
had become a point of Arminian and Cal- 
vinistic disputation, has obvious advan- 
tages, as it is free from the bias of either 
party. We read it some years ago in 
another edition, and are glad to see it re- 
published, as it is a work of standard prac. 
tical use. One of the best portions is 
chap. ix. in which the uses of Fear are 
shown. The contents of that portion run 
thus: ‘ Fear considered in its nature and 
cleansing virtue. The attributes of God 
the motives of holy fear. There is a fear 
of reverence and of caution. It is con- 
sistent with faith, and the affections of 
love, peace, and joy. It is the foundation 
of fortitude.’’ (p. 192.) If the last as- 
sertion should seem paradoxical at first, 
it will not on further examination, for at 
p. 212 it is thus explained: ‘‘ The fear of 
God is the fountain of heroic courage, 
and fortifies the spirit, that the threaten- 
ings of men cannot supplant our con- 
stancy.’’ This is, in other words, the 
celebrated sentiment of Racine, which he 
has put into the mouth of the high-priest 
Joad, in the first act of Athalie, 

* Jecrains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point 
d’autre crainte.’’ 

If the French sentence is more concise, 
an advantage which it owes to verse, the 
English is certainly clearer, as it connects 
the effect with the cause. 
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Cruden’s Explanations of Scripture 
Terms. Taken from his Concordance. 
12mo. pp. 392. —These explanations have 
been almost lost in Cruden’s large work, 
and entirely so to the purchasers of other 
concordances, whichare published in various 
forms, professedly more commodious than 
the quarto or tall octavo of Cruden’s own 
work, but which lose in copiousness what 
they seem to gain in commodiousness. 
Mr. Orme, in his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Biblica ”’ 
(art. Concordance), says that ‘‘the de- 
finitions of leading words are remarkably 
accurate,’’? and we quote this because it 
has a special reference to the contents of 
the volume now before us. Some allow- 
ance being made for Cruden’s sentiments, 
and the kindred opinions of Mr. Orme, 
this opinion may be received as sub- 
stantially correct. The definitions pre- 
fixed to the list of passages in the original 
work, and now reprinted separate, often 
amount to essays, as, for instance, in the 
case of Sacrifice, Seal (metaphorically and 
literally interpreted), Sect, &c. The article 
Perpetual is a good specimen of discrimi- 
nation between the different senses of a 
word; and that on Debt has well illus- 


trated its various applications, In this 
edition notes have been added to the 
several articles on natural history, and a 
very few “obsolete or offensive expressions” 
omitted ; but in other respects it may be 
considered as a literal and faithful reprint. 
A Bible chronology, though. forming no 
part of Cruden’s original work, is added, 
as likely to be useful to the reader. We 
can mention an anecdote connected with 
the part of Cruden now reprinted, which 
will shew the estimation in which it is 
held. A young clergyman who was going 
abroad some years ago on account of ill 
health, and consequently was likely to re- 
main some time, asked a senior to recom- 
mend him a few theological books to take 
with him, as the most useful during a 
journey, without occupying much space. 
His friend advised him particularly to take 
Cruden’s Concordance, as he would find 
the explanations of words amount to a 
course of reading. The present reprint, 
by selecting those explanations from the 
bulk of the work, puts a concise com- 
pendium of theology within the reach of 
all who want one under such circum- 
stances. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ABERGAVENNY EISTEDDFOD. 
Oct. 11, 12. The Abergavenny Eis- 
teddfod has been celebrated with great 
eciat. It was held by permission of her 
Majesty, under the patronage of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. The President was 
Colonel C. Kemys Tynte, of Cefn Mably, 
M.P.; and among the company were the 
Marquess of Northampton, Lord Fielding 
(who has accepted the presidency of the 
next Eisteddfod), Chevalier Bunsen the 
Prussian ambassador, the Turkish ambas- 
sador, Henry Hallam, esq. &c. &c. Sir 
Benjamin Hall was absent from indispo- 
sition, but Lady Hall was there, and so 
was Lady Charlotte Guest. The President 
opened the meeting with an address; after 
which Mr. Thomas, of Merthyr, sang an 
Arwyrain in honour of the Prince of Wales. 
The Rev. D. Rhys Stephen, of Manchester, 
then made a very animated speech, in 
which he eloquently vindicated the main- 
tenance of Welsh nationality. He stated 
that there are about twenty periodical 


publications printed in Welsh, which are: 


entirely supported by the common people ; 
and he afterwards proceeded to notice 
the unextinguishable preference which 
they shew for the ministration of the 
Gospel in theirnative language. “‘ Whither- 
soever they go, in any considerable num- 
bers, there they establish public worship 


in their mother tongue. In Liverpool 
some of the largest and most influential 
congregations are among our countrymen. 
We have six places of worship in Man- 
chester. In the neighbourhood of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne there is stated public 
worship in our ancient tongue, supported 
by the zeal and liberality of the Welsh 
workmen in the iron-works. Some year 
and a half ago some six-score families left 
Blaenavon, Nantyglo, and Blaenavon 
Gwent, to work in some iron-works at 
Airdrie in Lanarkshire, where; having 
already two Welsh Sunday-schools, they 
have just established a place of worship.’’ 

After the delivery of some other speeches 
and metrical compositions, the meeting 
proceeded to the adjudication of prizes. 
These were of five classes: 1. Essays and 
Poetry; 2. Harpers and Singers; 3. Welsh 
Woollens ; 4. Welsh Hats; 5. Sculpture, 
Drawing, &c. A prize of 25 guineas, given 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, fora Critical 
Essay on the history of the language and 
literature of Wales, from the time of 
Gruffydd ap Cynan and Meilyr, to that 
of Sir Gruffydd Llwyd and Gwilym Ddu ; 
accompanied with specimens, both in the 
original and in a close English or Latin 
translation, of the poems most characteristic 
of the period ; was awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, chemist, of Merthyr, whose 
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production was highly applauded by the 
judge, the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, 
Warden of the Welsh Institution at Llan- 
dovery, and Sir John Guest liberally under- 
took the expense of its publication. The 
prize was presented to the author by the 
Chev. Bunsen. 

A prize of ten guineas (accompanied by 
a bust of the deceased) offered for the 
best elegy on the late Very Rev. Bruce 
Knight, Dean of Llandaff, by Mrs. Bruce 
Pryce, of Dyffryn, and Sir Benj. Hall, was 
awarded to Mr. Aneurin Jones, of Gelly- 
groes. One of ten guineas from Lady 
Hall and T. Wakeman, esq. of Graig, for 
the best stanza to be placed on the tomb 
of Legonidec, the celebrated Breton an- 
tiquary and lexicographer, was adjudged to 
Mr. John Jenkins, of Marlakes ; another of 
ten guineas contributed by Lady Hall and 
Lady Chetwynd, for the best elegy on the 
late Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. to Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, of Machen. By Lady Hall, two 
guineas for the best song on the beauty 
and uses of the white lime of Wales, to 
Mr. John Jones, architect, of London. 
By the Marquess of Bute, ten guineas, for 
the best essay on the etymology and early 
history of Caerphilly, to Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, of Merthyr. By Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, of Merthyr, five guineas, for the 
best Welsh translation of Mrs. Marcett’s 
Dialogues on Optics, to Mr, Evan Mere- 
dith. By the editors of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, for the best account of the 
origin of Mari Lwyd or Pen Ceffyl, a 
custom observed at Christmas in many 
parts of the Principality, ten guineas, to 
‘* Newydd.”’ By Lady Parry, of Madryn, 
five guineas for the best historical account 
of the Statuta Wailiz, or the Statutes of 
Rhuddlan, by which Wales was annexed 
to England, to the Rev. Thomas Price. 
Some other literary prizes were offered, 
but found no competitor. A subscription 
prize of 72/. 10s. of which 20/7. was con- 
tributed by the late Dwarkanauth Tagore 
(when present at the previous Eisteddfod), 
and 10/. 10s. each by the Lord Bishop of 
St. David's, Lord James Stuart, Lady 
Hall, Miss Webb, and J. A. Herbert, esq. 
of Llanarth, for the best model in plaster, 
of an historical group illustrative of Cam- 
bro-British history, was allotted to Mr. 
John Evan Thomas, F.S.A., formerly of 
Brecon, and now of London. The subject 
he selected was the death of Tewdric, King 
of Gwent, in the moment of victory over 
the Saxons at Mathern on the Wye. 


JOURNEY TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF 
THE NILE. 

Dr. Friedrich Bialloblotzky, of the 

University of Géttingen, who has for 

many years been resident in this country 
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and is well known in the literary world, 
has lately left England, with the intention 
of undertaking the solution of this most in- 
teresting geographical problem in a way di- 
rectly opposite to that in which all previous 
attempts have been made. The following 
is the plan of Dr. Bialloblotzky’s journey, 
as settled with Dr. Beke, at whose in- 
stance it has been undertaken, and who 
has himself accomplished an important 
journey in Eastern Africa :— 

‘* Proceed from Egpyt to Aden, and 
thence to Mombds on the East Coast of 
Africa, in about 4 degrees of South lati- 
tude. At Mombias, or in its vicinity, 
make arrangements for travelling into the 
interior with a native caravan or other- 
wise. 

‘It is anticipated that a journey of 
about 300 or 400 miles from the coast, in 
a direction between W. and N. W. will 
bring the traveller to the edge of the table- 
land of Eastern Africa, at the waterparting 
between the basin of the Upper Nile and 
those of the rivers Lufidji, Ozi (Poko- 
mézi or Maro), and Sabaki, flowing east- 
wards into the Indian Ocean. 

‘* On reaching the table land, determine 
the Southern limits of the basin of the 
Nile, or that extensive tract of Africa 
which drains towards Egypt ; and visit, if 
possible, the sources of the principal 
streams which unite to form that river. 
Obtain information respecting the great 
lake, said to exist in the interior near the 
parallel in which the traveller will then be. 

‘* Having explored the head-streams of 
the Nile, proceed further westwards across 
the continent, should facilities present 
themselves for so doing: if not, trace the 
course of the river downwards to Senndr 
and Egpyt. Notice any branches joining 
the main stream, and ascertain, as far as 
practicable, their length and direction. 

‘* Note the bearings and distances of the 
journey ; observe the latitude ; make me- 
teorological observations ; and determine 
the elevation of the land by means of both 
the thermometrical and the aneroid baro- 
meter ; which instruments, together with 
a sextant and artificial horizon, azimuth 
compass, and others, are furnished for use. 

‘* Record, carefully, all observations 
made. Describe the nature of the coun- 
tries traversed, with their productions and 
capabilities for cultivation, commerce, and 
colonization ; also the character, manners, 
and customs of the inhabitants, and their 
fitness for instruction or for emigra- 
tion. 

‘* Ascertain the state of slavery and the 
slave trade, both on the coast and in the 
interior. 

‘** Collect vocabularies of the languages, 
and other materials for their investigation ; 
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and make all other suitable observations 
and inquiries. 

‘¢ Transmit full reports to Dr. Beke at 
every opportunity,”’ 

Dr. Bialloblotzky’s journey is under- 
taken with the help of subscriptions, which 
Dr. Beke has been collecting on his behalf 
and still continues to receive. 

MUSEUM AT MAIDSTONE. 

An institution has been formed in Maid- 
stone called the Kent Natural History and 
Archeological Museum. Its objects are 
the collecting, naming, and arranging the 
natural products of the county of Kent,— 
and the illustration and description of the 
archeological relics of the same district. 
The confining the objects of a museum to 





a particular locality is, we think, judicious, 
and likely to be attended with more 
valuable contributions to science than if a 
wider sphere had been contemplated. We 
wish the promoters of this Institution 
success ; and think it an example in every 
way worthy of being followed in other 
counties of the kingdom. The first annual 
report has been published ; and from the 
intelligent apprehension displayed by the 
committee of the value of such an Institu- 
tion in a practical point of view, we should 
augur well for its success. We hope there 
will be no lack of supporters and con- 
tributors in the county whose ancient his- 
tory and natural products it is intended 
to illustrate. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sept. 19. The annual meeting of this 
society was held at Bedford, the Hon. G. 
R. Trevor in the chair. The following 
antiquities were exhibited :—A small Ro- 
man lamp, by Mr. Talbot Barnard, found 
at the St. Augustine catacombs, in Rome. 
Various lithographs of curious specimens 
of glass, metal, and other Roman orna- 
ments, by Mr. Inskip, of Shefford. Sundry 
Roman vases found in the gravel-pits at 
Biddenham, with a portion of human bones; 
also several coins. A metal thumb-ring, 
supposed to be of the reign of Richard ITI. 
exhibited by the Hon G. R. Trevor. A 
lock of hair of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter, who died in 1426, from the Abbey 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. The solemn league 
and covenant, as taken by the inhabitants 
of Swineshead, co. Huntingdon, in 1644, 
found concealed in the roof of the rectory- 
house of that place; and a portion of the 
leaden conduit-pipe of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, laid down in 1451, and taken 
up in 1841, exhibited by the Rev. W. 
Airy. An interesting paper was read by 
Mr. French, on the ancient character of 
Egypt; and Mr. Inskip read an account 
of such antique relics as have from time 
to time been found in Bedfordshire. Of 
this paper the following is an abstract :— 

‘+ British relics are the most scarce, being 
most distant in point of time, as well as 
more meagre in their deposits: a gold coin 
of the earliest age, found at Silsoe,—a rude 
celt, formed of jade stone found in Bed- 
fordshire, and a British flint spear of very 
large size and exquisitely wrought, dug 
from the railroad near Leighton, are all 
that have fallen to my possession. 


RESEARCHES. 


‘¢ Of Roman relics no place in Bedford- 
shire has furnished the quantity or the 
quality equal to Shefford. About four 
dozen Samian cups,—dishes and patere, 
of various shapes and patterns, have been 
there discovered, and at Stanford Bury, in 
its immediate vicinity. These were in my 
possession for nearly twenty years, and 
formed the nucleus of an extensive collec- 
tion, and which ought to be standing in 
this room at this time instead of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, where these coral- 
coloured gems are now placed, there to 
stand and perpetually blush for the want 
of taste and public spirit in a former aris- 
tocracy of the county. 

‘* A vast variety of other reliquiz were 
found with these; some splendid articles in 
glass, a beautiful radiated amber-coloured 
vase, quite perfect ; a splendid blue jug, 
or simpulum, of elegant form, and the 
sacred knife that accompanies the simpu- 
lum on the reverses of coins of Antoninus 
and other emperors, as emblems of the 
imperial and pontifical dignity. A few 
yards from hence was dug up the bones of 
a horse and the ashes of his rider, together 
with an iron implement evidently formed 
to pick the horse’s hoofs and fasten his 
shoes. With these were found a small 
silver musical instrument, a denarius of 
Septimus Geta, representing him at the 
age of nine or ten years; another also of 
Geta was found near, apparently two or 
three years older ; these coins were of fine - 
workmanship and in beautiful condition. 

‘‘ Conjecturing from the sacred charac- 
ter of many of the deposits that this was 
the burial place of the pontifex maximus, 
as well also as from its being inclosed with - 
a wall forming an area still traceable under- 
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round, I could not help surmising a 

oman temple must be somewhere near. 
After many attempts the foundation was 
found in an adjoining field, forming an 
area of 20 feet by 30 feet. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a pond, still called Oman’s 
pond, from which the Romans dug the 
clay to form the coarser descriptions of 
pottery, a great quantity of its mutilated 
remains having been deposited round the 
foundation, together with numerous frag - 
ments of the so-called Samian ware. 

‘* At Stanford Bury the area of a camp 
is still very visible, and I feel assured the 
pretorium occupied the spot on which the 
farm-house now stands. The embank- 
ments on one side of the camp are still 
very perceptible. At the distance of two 
fields, and almost close to the Southill 
road, I discovered the vaults alluded to, 
one of which was doubtless the resting- 
place of the ashes of the old Roman 
General. This sepulchre was full of trea- 
sure dear to the eyes of the antiquary. A 
great number of terra cotta vases, both 
black and red, and of every conceivable 
shape and description of variety, adorned 
this silent house of death ; with fragments 
of the same, nearly enough to fill two peck 
measures ; the most perfect of these are 
at Cambridge, together with one very large 
amphora, containing a ball of pitch in its 
foot. Six other urns, most of them equally 
large, and one still larger, were found with 
them. Here also were found the crum- 
bling remains of several culinary articles, 
brass pans more than two feet in diameter, 
the iron rims and handles of which were 
left, the thin brass bottoms vanishing like 
ghosts at the light of day! 

‘* Two iron fire-dogs, two feet ten inches 
high, and three feet in length, stood on 
one side of the vault; they have a fine 
spirited stag’s head at each end, with two 
iron bars curiously wrought to lay hori-~ 
zontally between the horns, from which 
pots and kettles might depend in two rows, 
thus making the most possible use of the 
same fire. An iron tripod turning with a 
swivel on the top and when opened having 
a chain and pot-hooks descending from the 
centre, accompanied the fire-dogs. The 
fragments of a brass saucepan with finely 
ornamented handle, plated with silver in- 
side, the lid also plated, was luckily saved, 
and the whole relic is highly interesting. 
Two singular iron handles of some utensils 
which I doubt not were ladles, stood one 
at each corner of the vault ; their upper 
ends are finished by a grotesque head with 
asinine ears, and the tongue lolling from 
the mouth like the mimes and buffoons 
employed to amuse the patricians at the 
triclinium. These ludicrous figures have 
a cross stamped on the forehead. 

“‘ From these more ponderous relics at~ 
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tention was directed to several white and 
black tesseree, the latter of jet,—of the 
size of peppermint lozenges, flat at bottom 
and rounded at the top. Tessere were 
also used to place in the abacus or count- 
ing board by the Romans to facilitate the 
casting up of accounts. Close to these 
was found a musical instrument somewhat 
resembling a flute, each hole for the 
fingers having a separate joint,—it is 
formed of the tibia of some animal, and 
has two openings to receive the breath of 
the player, which it may be concluded 
were intended to render the tone sharper 
or otherwise by due regulation. 

‘‘ A bronze ewer or jug was the next 
article to attract attention, the shape of 
which is exquisite. The upper rim and 
mouth of singular shape, somewhat re- 
sembling a figure of eight. The handle is 
of surpassing elegance ; a beautiful female 
with extended arms embraces the outer 
and back part of the upper edge or rim, 
and it terminates with two fine masks. 

‘* At only twelve paces distant a second 
vault was opened, containing relics of a 
very different order. These were all of a 
female character; and here, with respect 
to the noble dames of Rome, I turned with 
delight to contemplate those very beauti- 
ful glass vases alluded to by Juvenal in his 
sixth satire, some of which held the mystic 
wash that heightened and improved Roman 
beauty. A splendid glass bowl, radiated 
in high relief, and a bottle to match, were 
disinterred without the slightest fracture, 
also a purple-coloured bottle equally per- 
fect, this latter belonging to a splendid 
glass urn of Grecian shape with anse 
double-fluted ; the bottle and this purple 
vase formed a second suite of glass, but 
the latter was too much mutilated to admit 
of restoration. Near to these splendid 
articles of glass was placed a toilet-box, 
finely embossed with bronze scroll work 
of very elegant pattern. This box had 
contained silver zone buckles, ear-rings, 
blue glass beads, silver tweezers, fibula, 
&c. A fine armilla of jet or shale was 
lying close by, and a coin of first brass, 
but too mutilated to decipher. Two ele- 
gant urns contained the ashes of the de- 
ceased, about three feet in height, and 
which stood reclining and touching each 
other at one end of the sepulchre. A great 
number of the common snail shells were 
deposited in the foot of each urn. 

‘¢ On another occasion, at Warden, were 
discovered two fine Grecian-shaped am- 
phore of large size ; with these were found 
two singularly-shaped jars formed of shale, 
orcannel coal. One of these is quite per- 
fect, the other nearly so. These were dug 
up close to a Danish encampment near the 
church, which, though it has been muti- 
lated for agricultural purposes, shows its 
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circumvallations and fosses pretty entire. 
The name of this spot is Quint’s Hill, a 
slight deviation, I presume, from Knute’s 
Hill.”’ 

Mr. Inskip then proceeded to notice 
some fine geological specimens found in 
Bedfordshire— 

‘* Some years since, when digging the 
navigable canal at Shefford, many horns 
of a species of ox of enormous size were 
found, which are now placed in the mu- 
seum of the College of Surgeons, London. 
In the detritus of the same valley, for- 
merly swept by an arm of the sea, and 
close to the town of Shefford, I found at 
various periods not less than seven mam- 
moth’s teeth, one weighing 6} lbs. one 
34$1lbs. and one 7$ lbs. Contiguous to 
these teeth were indications of other por- 
tions of this gigantic animal. These re- 
mains were found lying on the surface of 
the new red sandstone, at a depth of about 
17 feet. Nor has the vale of Bedford pro- 
duced specimens of less interest to geo- 
logy, witness a fine fossil skeleton of the 
plesiosaurus discovered a few years since.’’ 





THE PEMBROKE COLLECTION OF COINS. 

Thomas the eighth Earl of Pembroke, 
who enjoyed that title from 1683 to 1733, 
formed this famous collection, and caused 
it to be engraved in a series of copper- 
plates, which was published, with an index 
by the celebrated antiquary Joseph Ames, 
in 4to. 1746. After the lapse of a cen- 
tury, this collection has been dispersed by 
a public sale during the present year. It 
commenced at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, on the 31st of 
July, and occupied twelve days. We shall 
enumerate some of the most remarkable 
treasures of this cabinet, with their prices. 
A penny of Offa King of Mercia, in an ex- 
traordinary state of preservation, sold for 
10 guineas ; whilst a penny of Cynethryth, 
his queen, produced the large sum of 317. ; 
Wiglaf King of Mercia, a penny, struck 
between the years 825 and 839, sold for 
30/. A penny of Sitric King of North- 
bria, in a perfect state, and considered 
unique, struck a.p. 915, sold for 40/.; a 
penny of Anlaf, another of the Kings of 
Northumbria, sold for 23/. Among the 
ecclesiastical coins a penny dedicated to 
St. Martin, having on the obverse a sword 
and ‘‘ Sci Martii,’’ and struck at Lincoln 
in the eighth century, sold for 16 guineas ; 
a penny of Vulfred Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in perfect condition and unique, 
sold for 8/. 2s. 6d. ; Vigmund Archbishop 
of York, a.p. 851, a gold solidus weighing 
67 grains, having on the obverse a bust 
with full face, and on the reverse a cross 
within a wreath, sold for 59/.; a silver 
penny of Henry Bishop of Winchester, the 
illegitimate brother of Stephen, unique, 
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and weighing 15 grains, sold for 207. 10s. 
A penny of Ecgbercht sold for 16/. 58. ; 
and one of Harthacnut for 17/. Of the 
English coins, a penny of Henry I. sold 
for 11/.; and one of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, his illegitimate son, being the 
only specimen known, except one in the 
British Museum, sold for 112. 108.3 a 
penny of Eustace, son of Stephen, sold 
for 177. 10s. Henry VII. a shilling struck 
in the year 1504, and the first coin known 
by the name sold for 22/. A testoon, or 
shilling of Edward VI. sold for 15/. Charles 
I., a 20 shilling piece of the Oxford 
Mint, struck in the year 1644, in an ex- 
tremely fine condition, sold for 257. 10s. ; 
a curious siege piece, an oblong piece of 
silver, rudely impressed with a castle, 
struck at Scarborough, sold for 242. 10s. 
Among the English coins in gold were— 
a noble of Henry IV. struck before his 
13th year, and of great rarity, sold for 
21l.; aryal, or half-sovereign, of Henry 
VII. 100 guineas ; a double ryal, or sove- 
reign, of the same monarch, sold for 220. 

(Second day.)—A pattern for a six-angel 
piece, of Edward VI. presumed to be 
unique from the fact of all the books upon 
the coinage citing this specimen, sold for 
the large sum of 185/. An uncertain 
pattern or coronation jetton of the same 
monarch, bearing date 1547, and of great 
rarity, sold for 57/. Oliver Cromwell— 
pattern for a fifty-shilling piece, by 
Simon, 1656, 76/.; a pattern for a ten- 
shilling piece of Oliver Cromwell, 21/. 10s. 
Patterns of English coins in silver—a 
pattern for a penny of Edward IV. sold 
for 5/. 5s. The Commonwealth—pattern 
for a half-crown by Blondeau, having on 
the obverse ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Eng- 
land,’’ with St. George’s Cross on a 
shield, between a branch of palm and a 
branch of laurel, and on the reverse “ God 
with us, 1651,’’ above two shields, one 
with the Cross of St. George, and the 
other with the Irish Harp—it sold for 
21/.; a pattern for a shilling of the same 
type, equally beautiful, sold for 13/7. 10s. 
‘* Rammages’’’ pattern half-crown, a 


-most beautiful coin, sold for 27/. 10s, 


Oliver Cromwell—a pattern sixpence, by 
Simon, sold for 8/. Charles II.—the 
celebrated pattern crown, by Simon, well 
known as the ‘ Petition Crown,’’ though 
not so fine as that formerly Mr. Durrant’s, 
sold for 1357. Among the Scottish coins 
—a testoon or shilling of Mary Queen of 
Scots sold for 8/.; and a gold ryal of the 
same Queen’s for 7/. 10s. James VI.— 
a piece of 20/. Scottish, of the utmost 
rarity, only seven or eight specimens 
known, sold for 9/. 10s. Among the 
Irish siege pieces of Charles I.—two In- 
chiquin groats of irregular octagonal form, 
having the weight, 1 dwt. 6 grains, stamped 
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on each side, extremely rare, sold for 
347. 5s. Among the Anglo-Gallic coins — 
a peony of “ Perkin Warbeck,’’ supposed 
to have been coined for him by the Duchess 
of Burgundy, 1494, of great rarity, sold 
for 3/. 3 a coin, called a ‘‘ chaise,’’ struck 
at Poictiers by order of Edward the Black 
Prince, sold for 17/. 10s.; a ‘* pavilion,’”’ 
struck at La Rochelle by order of the 
same, in fine preservation, for 9/. 10s. 
The day’s sale concluded by the disposal 
of some miscellaneous coins of France, 
among which a gold solidus of Chlotarius, 
struck between 511 and 561, supposed to 
be unique, sold for 14/. 10s.; a similar 
coin of Theodebertus I. struck anno 547, 
sold for 9/. 15s. A denier (silver) of 
Charlemagne, struck at Bonn on the Rhine, 
sold for 5/. 2s. 6d. 

(Third day.)—A pattern of Louis XIII. 
of France for a coin, called a quadruple 
ecu, struck in 1643, sold for 12 guineas. 
English medals—one by Thomas Simon, 
struck on the death of Robert Earl of 
Essex, Sept. 14, 1646, 57. 15s. A medal 
by the same artist, having on the obverse 
the bust of Cromwell in armour, above the 
head, in large letters, ‘‘The Lord of 
Hosts,’’ and on the reverse, the ‘' Long 
Parliament  sitting,’’ 11/7. 10s. Two 
medals in copper of Oliver Cromwell and 
Sir Andrew Fontaine, warden to the Mint, 
very rare, sold for 17/. A gold chased 
medal, by Simon, of General Monk, 15 
guineas. 

Among the Greek series, autonomous 
and imperial, the extreme beauty of the 
coins, and their fine state cf preservation, 
excited the surprise and admiration of all 
who beheld them :—An uncertain coin in 
gold, weighing 72 grains, supposed to 
belong to Carthage, and considered unique, 
sold for 20/. 10s.; a gold coin of Ta- 
rentum, in Calabria, having on the .ob- 
verse the head of Hercules covered with a 
lion’s skin, 227. 5s.—Roman series: A 
curious coin 6} inches long and 3% of an 
inch wide, weighing 4b. 90z. and called a 
quadrussis, in brass, 22/. 10s.—Roman 
families in gold: Cornelia, having on the 
obverse a helmeted head of Rome, or 
Pallas, and on the reverse Sylla on horse~ 
back, a coin in perfect condition, and 
probably unique, 19/. 10s. ; .Domitia, ob- 
verse portrait of Cneius Domitius, 22/. 10s.; 
Livineia, on the obverse the Pretor Lucius 
Regulus, &c. 25/7. Marcus Junius Brutus, 
having on the obverse ‘ Brutus Imp.” 
bare head of Brutus to the right within 
a wreath of laurel, and on the reverse 
‘*Casca longos,’’ 427. Another of the 
same personage, having on the reverse the 
head of Lucius Brutus, 26/. Caius Cassius, 
13/. 5s. ; Sextus Pompeius, 33/7.—Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus, having on one side the 
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head of Lepidus, and on the other Marc 
Antony, 28/. 10s. Two other coins of the 
same triumvir, but of different types, sold 
respectively fur 25/. and 24/. 10s. Marcus 
Antonius—on the reverse, the head of 
Octavius, 13/. 5s. Two others of different 
types sold for 10 guineas and 6 guineas. 

(Fourth day.)—A medal of Pope Ju- 
lius III. struck in the second year of 
Queen Mary, 1554, on the re-establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion in 
England, having on the reverse the Pope 
raising up a kneeling female, sold for 57. 
A Greek autonomous coin, of Crotona, in 
silver, 9/7. 10s. A coin of Leontine, in 
Sicily, 9/.—Roman families in silver: Cor- 
nuficia, having on the obverse a bust of 
Africa, personified as a female whose head 
is covered with the head of an elephant, 
(a most rare coin, considered to be the 
second known, the other is in the Royal 
collection at Paris,) 14d. 5s. 

(Fifth day.)—Greek coins: A deca- 
drachm, or medallion of Syracuse, in 
silver, for 6. 2s. 6d. A coin of By- 
zantium, 172, Samothrace, in silver, 107, 
Andeleon, King of Poeona, in silver, 20/. 
Another of the same king, of a different 
type, sold for 9/.—Roman families in sil- 
ver: Scribonia, restored by Trajan, having 
on the obverse a youthful head like Apollo, 
and on the reverse the mouth of a well, 
around which are sculptured garlands and 
lyres, 9/. Stater, a coin of the highest 
degree of rarity, having the head of Nep- 
tune on one side, and a figure standing, 
extending his hand to a woman in a kneel- 
ing posture on the reverse, sold for 117. 
—Roman Imperial coins in gold: Otho, 
having on the obverse the head of Otho, 
and on the reverse a woman holding a 
wreath 9/. 10s. Vespasian, having on the 
reverse the ‘‘ Temple of Vesta,’’ struck 
A.D. 72, sold for 5/. Trajan having on the 
reverse the heads of Nerva and Trajan 
face to face, 6/. 6s. ; Matidia, 14/. 3s. 6d. 

(Sixth day.)—Atrax, in Thessaly, a 
small silver coin weighing but 40 grains, 
but of extreme rarity, having on the ob- 
verse a female head, and on the reverse a 
horse, sold for 9/.  Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, bought for the British Museum 
for 22/. Philip V. having on the obverse 
the head of Perseus, on the reverse a club 
within a wreath of oak, sold for 4/. 18s. 
Alexander I1I. a distater or gold tetra- 
drachm, 8/. 10s. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
an extremely rare coin, having on the ob- 
verse the head of Artemis, and on the 
reverse the figure of Victory, weighing 66 
grains, was bought by Major-Gen. Fox for 
232. 10s.—Roman imperial coins io gold : 
Three very rare coins of Hadrian, but 
of different types, sold for 19/. 4s. 6d. 
Commodus, a ser fine coin of 
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great rarity, having on the reverse Minerva, 
bought for the British Museum for 77. 10s. 
Crispina, on the reverse ‘‘ Venus Felix,”’ 
the Empress, seated, with Cupid on her 
right hand, 7/. Pertinax, on the reverse 
a figure representing Equity, 10/. 15s. 
Did. Julianus (a.p. 193), on the reverse 
*‘ Concord. Milit.’? purchased for the 
British Museum for 27/. 10s. Severus, 
having a reverse representing two captives 
on each side of a trophy, 14/. 5s. 

(Seventh day.)—Greek silver coins.— 
Zacynthus Insula, a small coin having 
the head of Apollo on the obverse, sold 
for 111. 5s. ‘* Arcadia,’’ having on the 
obverse the head of Jupiter, and on the 
reverse Pan sleeping on Olympus, one of 
the rarest coins in the Greek series, 15/7. 10s. 
Cities of Crete, two rare coins of Enosus, 
one having on the obverse the head of 
Apollo, and the other the head of Jupiter, 
231. 16s. Gortyna, a coin of extreme 
rarity, having on the reverse an owl on 
an amphora, with a bull butting at it, 15/. 
Polyrhenium, a very rare coin, in fine 
condition, having a bull’s head dressed 
with garlands on the reverse, 10/. 5s.— 
Roman Denarii: Marcus Junius Brutus, 
and the reverse a Cap of Liberty between 
two daggers, 10/. 15s. A similar coin of 
Caius Cassius, very rare, sold for 6 guineas. 
Caius Antonius (B.c. 42), 10 guineas. 
Roman imperial coins in gold. Severus 
(A.D. 196), having on the reverse his son 
Caracalla, 12 guineas. Severus and Domna 
(A.p. 202), struck in Syria, 15/7, Cara- 
calla and Geta (a.p. 198), on the former 
assuming the name of Augustus, and Geta 
that of Ceesar, the first being then 14 years 
old, and the latter 10, 11/.  Plautilla 
(struck a.p. 202 on her marriage with 
Caracalla,) 107. Macrinus (a.p. 217), 
sold for 147. Three coins of Severus 
Alexander, all having the same obverse 
but different reverses, 10/. 16s. 

(Eighth day.)—A gold stater of Lamp- 
sacus, in Bithynia, having on the obverse 
a female head with wreath of ivy, and on 
the reverse the fore half of a horse with 
wings, 40/. 10s. A small copper coin of 
Cyzicus, in Mysia, considered unique, 
6/. 8s. 6d. Prusias II. King of Bithynia 
and Pergamus, in silver, on the reverse 
a figure of Jupiter crowning the name of 
the monarch, 7/. 15s. Nicomedes III. 62. 
Alexandria Troas, 10/. 15s. Ilium, the 
same sum. Two coins of Tenedos, 21/. 5s. 
Clazemene, in Tonia, having on the ob- 
verse a head of Apollo, and on the reverse 
a swan, 10 guineas. Lebedus, 11/7. 

Roman Imperial Denarii.—Augustus, 
G2. 8s. 6d. Nero and Poppa, supposed 
to have been struck at Ephesus, 7/. 2s. 6d. 
Roman Imperial coins in gold. Victo- 
rinus, on the reverse two lions facing each 


other, beneath a female bust, 187. Another 
of the same emperor, of a different type, 
12 guineas. Tetricus, 8/. 12s. Carausius, 
one of the usurpers in Britain, 141. 
Allectus, his successor, 8/. It was stated 
in the room that the Earl of Pembroke, in 
forming the collection, gave 63/. 10s. for 
this identical coin. Constantius I. (Chlo- 
rus), struck a.p. 302, in honour of the 
victory gained over the Picts, just before 
his death at York, sold for 4 guineas. 

(Ninth Day.)—This day’s sale com- 
menced with the copper coins of Lycia, 
Ionia, Cilicia, Troas, &c. which fetched 
very high prices. An uncertain coin, 
silver, of one of the cities of Lycia, sold 
for 10 guineas; and another, of a different 
type, for 11/. 16s. ; a coin of Nagidus, in 
Cilicia, sold for 11/. ; two coins of Mallus, 
in Cilicia, 127. lls. Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
two coins, 10/. 10s. ; an uncertain coin of 
Cyprus, 6/. 12s. 6d. An early gold coin 
of Lydia-Sardis, attributed to Croesus, 
who reigned B.c. 545—559, but stated to 
be of a much earlier date, sold for 30/. 10s. 
Aparnea, in Phrygia, 5/. 2s. 6d. 

Roman Imperial Denarii: Didius Ju- 
lianus, having on the reverse ‘* Concord 
Milit.’’ with a figure between two stand- 
ards, 6/. 10s. Manlia Scantilla, having 
on the reverse Juno with the peacock, and 
monogram ‘‘ Juno Regina,’’ well preserved 
and rare, 5/.—Among the Roman medal- 
lions in silver, one of Constans I. having 
on the obverse his bust, and on the reverse 
the emperor standing, supporting a stand- 
ard with the Christian monogram, 6/. 19s. 
6d.—Roman large brass: Pertinax, 4/, 5s. 
Caracalla, on the reverse Diana, 5/. 17s. 6d. 
Geta, reverse ‘‘ Vict. Brit. Tr.......,” 
with Victory writing on a shield, 2/. 11s. 
Macrinus, 6/. 12s. 6d.—Roman medal- 
lions in gold: Constans I. on the reverse 
the emperor standing between his two 
brothers, sold for 6/. Valens, another of 
these fine and rare medallions, 91. 5s. 
Maxentius, a unique gold coin, 8/. 88. Li- 
cinius, struck A.D. 316, having on the ob- 
verse the infantile bust of his son, aged 
about 20 months (Liciuius having ap- 
pointed him Cesar at that early age), and 
on the reverse Jupiter seated, 201, 

(Tenth day.) — Kings of Syria in silver : 
A tetradrachm of Tryphon, one of the 
rarest coins in the Greek series, was 
bought by Major-General Fox for the 
large sum of 1307. A gold octodrachm 
of Antiochus III. 7/. 12s. Antiochus VI. 
(silver), having on the reverse the Dioscuri 
on horseback, with the date of the year 
(170) beneath, 9 guineas. Antiochus VII. 
struck at Tyre, having on the reverse an 
eagle with palm branch standing on the 
prow of a galley (year 176), 10/. 10s. 
Cleopatra aud Antiochus VIII, having 
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on the obverse the veiled head of the 
Queen, and on the reverse Jupiter Nice- 
phorus seated, 13/7. Demetrius III. (Phi- 
lopater), having on the reverse a figure 
like the Ephesian Diana, holding three 
ears of corn, 19/. 15s. Two little coins of 
Nero, struck at Ephesus, 5/. 10s.—Roman 
imperial denarii and large brass : Gordian 
Africanus, senior and junior, two rare 
coins of these Emperors, sold for 7/. 10s. 
Sulpicius Antoninus, having on the re- 
verse the celebrated conical stone, 6/. 15s. 
Tranquillana, reverse ‘‘ Concordia Avg.”’ 
probably the most rare in the large brass 
series, and as regards the reverse unique, 
16/. 16s.—Roman imperial coins in gold : 
Procopius, a solidus, struck a.p. 366, 
102. 15s. Galla Placidia, a.p. 421, 5 
guineas. 

In conclusion we may quote the follow- 
ing very just observations of the Numis- 
matie Chronicle :— 

‘* The sale of the Pembroke collection 
of coins and medals has just concluded, 
and thousands of interesting relics of an- 
tiquity have been scattered by the hammer 
of the auctioneer. In noticing the dis- 
persion of a collection which contained so 
many precious examples of ancient and 
modern numismatic art, we cannot forbear 
contrasting the sordid spirit which reigns 
in this country, despite the peace and se- 
curity of which she may proudly boast, 
with that which prevails among our neigh- 
bours, though distracted by civil discord. 
Who can have failed to notice, that while 
men of rank in France are steadily pursu- 
ing and encouraging the pursuit of the 
healthful study of antiquity—and we need 
only cite the examples of the Duc de 
Luynes and the Marquis Lagoy—high 
personages in our favoured land are scat- 
tering to the winds collections which had 
carried their family names to the furthest 
corners of the civilized world? Within 
the last half dozen years the Devonshire 
cabinet, illustrated by Haym, in his Tesoro 
Britannico, was doomed to the same, if 
not a worse fate, for the slovenly cata- 
loguing of that collection provoked the 
censure of all who attended at its dis- 
persion. And what were the amounts 
realised by the sale of these two famous 
cabinets, some foreigner will ask? His 
astonishment will increase, when he learns 
that as large a sum has been sometimes 
expended upon a ducal birth-day féte. 

‘¢ But the dispersion of these collections 
is not the sole evil, which would not be 
so great if the coins were purchased for 
private cabinets in this country. In this 
case the hope might be indulged, that 
they would at some future day be acquired 
for our national museum; but this hope 
is for ever precluded, when foreigners of 
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taste and judgment send over agents, who 
buy the choicest lots at liberal prices, some 
of these lots comprising coins peculiarly 
our own, and having reference to those 
portions of our early history on which an- 
cient writers are extremely brief, or alto- 
gether silent. Some who read these re- 
marks, will ask if this can really be true; 
and if so, whether the Triastees of the 
British Museum can be aware of the fact ? 
The Trustees, we have reason to believe, 
are not ignorant of what is here asserted, 
and allege that they have no funds where- 
with to increase the national collection of 
coins and medals, To this cause must be 
attributed the want for many years, in the 
Museum cabinets, of a genuine example 
of that most interesting coin of Brutus, 
with the two daggers and cap of liberty, 
although more than half a dozen specimens 
had been brought to the hammer in this 
country during the last ten years. To the 
same cause must be imputed the purchase, 
by the Duc de Blacas, at the sale of Trat- 
tle’s collection in 1832, of a unique gold 
coin of Allectus; and, lastly, the acquisi- 
tion by French numismatists of many fine 
coins in the once famous Pembroke col- 
lection, which may be looked for in vain 
in some of the most extensive cabinets in 
Europe.”’ 
BRITISH COIN OF BERICUS. 

A coin discovered by Mr. M. F. Tup- 
per at Farley Heath, has been explained 
by Mr. Akerman (in the ‘“‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle ’’) to be of the Bericus of Dion 
Cassius. He observes :—‘‘ Dion Cassius 
tells us, that it was at the instigation of 
Vericus, a fugitive on account of a sedi- 
tion, that Claudius was induced to send 
over Aulus Plautius, who finally reduced 
Britain to a Roman province. It does 
not appear that Cantium offered any re- 
sistance to the Roman general, who found 
his chief opponents in the two sons of 
Cunobeline ; first north of the Thames, 
and afterwards in the interior of the coun- 
try. From this we may infer that there 
were powerful supporters of the Roman 
interest in Cantium, and that the disturb- 
ances in that district of Britain soon 
ceased on the coming of Plautius. We 
may, therefore, regard the coin inscribed 
VERIC. COM. P. as the last of the series of 
Kentish petty kings, descendants or 
adopted sons and grandsons of Comius. 
The uniform appearance of the name of 
that chief on coins evidently struck at 
periods distant from each other, and its 
absence from the money of Cunobeline, 
are circumstances to be well considered 
by those who would propose a different 
interpretation.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


On the 26th Sept. Prince Louis Napo- 
Jeon was permitted to take his seat in the 
French National Assembly. He expressed 
himself on the occasion as wholly devoted 
to the cause of order and the defence and 
freedom of the Republic. On the 27th, 
the Assembly decided, by a majority of 
530 to 289, in favour of a single legislative 
chamber. The election of President of 
the French Republic by the National As- 
sembly was on the 30th rejected by a 
majority of 602 against 211 votes. A pro- 
position made, that Government should 
in no case have the power to sup- 
press or suspend the publication of news. 
papers, was rejected- by a majority of 
no more than nine—345 against 366. On 
the same day, a proposition for putting an 
end to the state of siege was negatived by 
the small majority of six votes. The As- 
sembly resolved on the 7th Oct. by a ma- 
jority of 391, that the President of the 
Republic should be elected by universal 
suffrage. On the 9th the article 45, de- 
claring that the President must be a native 
of France and a French citizen, was de- 
bated. M. Anthony Thourret proposed 
an amendment, excluding every member 
of the royal and imperial families. In the 
midst of the debate, Prince Louis Napo- 
leon entered the house, and, ascending 
the tribune, protested against the name of 
“* pretender,’’ which was continually fixed 
upon him. He declared that he assumed 
no character except the honourable one 
of the nominee of 300,000 French citizens 
who had twice returned him. On the 
whole, the Prince failed to make any ad- 
vantage of this opportunity ; and after this 
M. Thourret withdrew his amendment, 
and the article 45 was voted without 
division. 

AUSTRIA, 

A dreadful insurrection broke forth at 
Vienna on the.6th Oct. The troops or- 
dered to march against the Hungarians 
having communicated with the National 
Guards and the Academic Legion, mea- 
sures were taken to prevent their de- 
parture. Barricades were erected, which 
were manned by the refractory troops. 
Regiments of infantry were then drawn up 
at the terminus of the Northern Railroad, 
to reduce the insurgents, and to enforce 


obedience to the commands of the Go- 
vernment, and the artillery arrived at ten 
o’clock, wheu the rioters were summoned 
to surrender: this they refused to do, for 
they had meanwhile been reinforced by 
the Academical Legion. The parties 
stood thus opposed to one another, until 
a body of workmen proceeded to seize a 
powder-wagon and four guns, which they 
effected without any opposition from the 
artillerymen. But this act of the insur- 
gents gave nevertheless the signal for a 
bloody conflict. The Nassau infantry 
fired three successive volleys, which were 
answered by loud cheers and quick dis- 
charges from the National Guards, the 
students, and the refractory Grenadiers. 
The Nassau infantry was soon forced to 
retire, and, on being charged with the 
bayonet, their retrogade movement be- 
came a downright flight. General Bredy, 
their commander, was shot. The Govern- 
ment troops had twenty killed; the in- 
surgents five. There were many wounded. 

After routing the Government troops, 
the insurgents marched from the suburbs 
into the town, where they placed their 
guns in the middle of the University- 
square; the gates of the town were guarded 
by detachments of students and National 
Guards, the tocsin was sounded, and a 
central committee formed for carrying on 
the war. At one o’clock a party of the 
insurgent National Guards were attacked 
on the Stephans Platz by a party of loyal 
National Guards, who stood by the Go- 
vernment ; but after a short fight the latter 
were forced to retire into the cathedral of 
St. Stephen’s, the doors of which they then 
barricaded from within. But the insur- 
gents battered down the doors, entered 
the church, and dislodged their antago- 
nists, whose leader was killed on the very 
steps of the altar. 

One of the city gates, the Burgthor, 
still remained in possession of the Go- 
vernment troops. Three companies of 
sappers and miners, with four guns, en- 
tered this gate at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. They were at once attacked and 
totally routed, in spite of the grape and 
canister which they fired from their pieces. 
Many of them were captured, disarmed, 
and confined in the University buildings. 
Formidable barricades were constructed 
while this fight was going on. The old 
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fortifications of the city were occupied by 
the artillery of the National Guards. 

After this the tide of insurrection rose 
to an unconquerable height. The rioters 
entered the War-office between the hours 
of five and six, seized the cannon and arms 
deposited in that building, and captured 
the Minister of War, Count Latour. The 
wretched man was conducted into the 
street, and then he was murdered with 
blows from axes and sledge-hammers. 
The people tore the clothes and orders from 
the bleeding body, and hung the naked 
corpse on a gibbet, where it remained sus- 
pended for a whole day, during which the 
National Guards riddled it with musket 
balls. Count Latour’s papers were seized 
and brought to the University. 

At half-past six o’clock there was but 
one place of refuge left for the troops and 
National Guards who sided with the Go- 
vernment—that place was the Arsenal, 
famous for its various trophies from the 
Turkish wars. The people surrounded 
the Arsenal, and demanded from the gar- 
rison that they should give up the arms 
which it contained. They refused. A 
combat commenced, in the course of 
which the garrison swept the Renngasse 
with grape and canister, and killed and 
disabled a great number of the insurgents, 
whose fury increased after each unsuc- 
cessful attempt to gain possessien of the 
building. The committee of students sent 
several flags of truce, summoning the gar- 
rison to surrender, but the bearers were 
shot dead on the spot. The people then 
commenced bombarding the Arsenal, and 
the firing continued all the night through, 
till six o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
when the garrison surrendered. Those 
among the popular party who were not 
provided with weapons were then armed. 
The number of killed and wounded is said 
to be very great. 

In the midst of these scenes the Em- 
peror and the other members of the im- 
perial family left Vienna at about four 
o’clock p.m. on Saturday the 7th. They 
were escorted by 5000 cavalry, and took 
the road towards Lintz. 

The dreadful scenes at Vienna are at- 
tributed to evidences of bad faith in the 
Emperor, who was suspected to be in 
secret correspondence with Jellachich, the 
Ban of Croatia, with the view to the 
restoration of absolutism in his dominions. 
The signal for the outbreak of this new 
revolution was the departure of a body of 
troops as auxiliaries to the Croatian army 
of the crafty Jellachich, which army had 
been raised for the purpose of destroying 
the nationality of Hungary. In the mean- 
time, the Austrian Diet has declared its 
sittings permanent, and has resolved upon 
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those measures which the urgency of the 
case demanded, with a view at once to 
the restoration of order and the conserva- 
tion of the freedom of the people. 


HUNGARY. 


Very contradictory accounts are re- 
ceived as to the progress of the Croatian 
invasion. Several battles have been fought. 
On the 29th Sept. the right wing of the 
Ban Jellachich was repulsed, and 800 
Croais threw themselves into a marsh. 
The left wing of Jellachich then advanced, 
and victory was doubtful. At this time 
12,000 peasants and National Guards, led 
by a noble Magyar, attacked the enemy 
in the rear, and the Croats, assailed on 
both sides, lost some thousands of men. 
The loss of the Hungarians was also con- 
siderable. Jellachich was driven back 
with his army to the Lake of Platten. An 
armistice was afterwards agreed upon, 
which would expire upon the 3rd instant. 
Shortly after the conflict, the two brothers, 
Counts Odein and Eugene Zichy, were 
arrested, and on the Ist instant hanged as 
traitors in the Hungarian camp. They 
were discovered to be in secret corre- 
spondence with the Ban. Letters from 
the Archduchess Sophia were found upon 
the person of the former, who was a 
brother-in-law of Prince Metternich. 


WALLACHIA. 


A Turkish army, consisting of 20,000 
men, have for some time been advancing 
on Bucharest by forced marches, but their 
real intentions were unknown. The Wal- 
lachians thought them their friends, and 
were therefore not alarmed at their ap- 
proach. On their first arrival at Bu- 
charest, Fuad Effendi surrounded the town 
with his troops, and decoyed principal 
chiefs to his camp, where they were treated 
as rebels, and placed under arrest. The 
Turkish troops then commenced to bombard 
the town on all sides; they rushed into 
the streets, where the most deadly struggle 
commenced between the troops and the 
inhabitants, deprived of their leaders and 
completely disarmed. ‘To the cannon- 
shots and the musketry the people had 
nothing to oppose but their courage and 
their despair. The carnage was frightful. 
The Turks took possession of all parts of 
the town, and gave themselves up to the 
most dreadful excesses ; but, in a short 
time, on arriving near the barrack where 
the Wallachian soldiers were waiting in 
vain for orders, they were stopped in their 
course by a shower of balls. It was here 
that the real battle commenced. It lasted 
several hours. The Wallachian soldiers, 
surrounded on all hands by thousands of 
enemies, and exposed to the fire of a 
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numerous artillery, made a heroic resist- 
ance; but in a short time their barracks 
was destroyed by the bullets, and they 
themselves fell before their numerous as- 
sailants, crying, ‘‘ Long live the constitu- 
tion.’”’ The Turks are masters of the 
town. Martial law has been proclaimed 
by Fuad Effendi. The Government es- 
tablished by Soliman Pacha has been dis- 
solved and replaced by a new Lieutenancy 
or Kaim- Kamie, composed of the Russian 
General Duhamel, of Fuad Effendi, and 
Kostaki Kantakuzéno, who are candidates 
for the dignity of Hospodar. The con- 
stitution has been abolished, and the laws 
re-established. 
RUSSIA. 


The marriage of the Grand Duke Con. 
stantine, second son of the Emperor, to 
the Princess Alexandra Josephowna of 
Saxe Altenburg, was celebrated on the 
llth Sept. in the palace of Peterhoff, 
without any pomp. The Emperor handed 
over the sum which a more magnificent 
ceremony would have cost to the commit- 
tee formed to assist the widows and orphans 
of those who have fallen victims to the 
cholera. The Russian army has been 
considerably increased, 210,000 men of 
the reserve having been called into active 
service. 

SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazette of the 25th Sept. 
officially announces the birth of the Duch- 
ess de Montpensier’s child. On the 26th 
she was baptized, and had received the 
following string of names :—Maria Isabel 
Francisca d’ Assis Antonia Luiza Fernanda 
Christina Amalia Felipa Adelaida Josefa 
Elena Enriquita Carolina Justa Rufina 
Gaspara Melchora Baltasara Matea. She 
is to have the title of Duchess of Port St. 
Mary’s. 

TURKEY. 


Constantinople appears to be doomed 
to calamity. On the 28th Sept. another 
fire broke out ina house at Foundoucli, 
close to the grand mosque of that name. 
As the wind was strong from the north, it 
spread rapidly, consuming in its progress 
the palace of Ahmet Fethi Pacha, and ex- 
tending as far as the village of Tophana, 
where it was stopped. During the eight 
hours that it raged it entirely destroyed 
the quarters of Sali- Bazar and Foundoucli, 
which are now a heap of cinders. A mosque 
and upwards of two hundred houses have 
been destroyed. 

Ibrahim Pacha has arrived at the court 
of the Sublime Porte for the purpose of 
being invested with the sovereignty of 
Egypt by the Sultan, his father Mehemet 
AL having become childish. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The emigrant Boers beyond the Orange 
River, under Andreas Pretorius, are again 
in a state of insurrection, and are endea- 
vouring to combine with the native chiefs 
against British authority, especially with 
the view of crushing the rising settlement 
of Natal. The resident magistrate at 
Wenburgh saved himself by a hasty flight, 
leaving some of his family and his clerk in 
the hands of the insurgents; and the 
British resident at Bleim Fontein, Major 
Warden, narrowly escaped capture by the 
armed Boers. Sir Harry Smith started 
overland with a determination to quell the 
insurrection. He has since brought the 
to an engagement, and, after a contest of 
three hours’ duration, defeated them with 
considerable loss. Sir Harry Smith was 
wounded in the knee, and had a horse shot 
under him, while leading on the troops. 


WEST INDIES. 


A very severe hurricane visited the is- 
land of Antigua on the 2Ist of August. 
The damage in the parishes of St. Philip, 
St. Mary, and St. Paul, has been more 
destructive than in the hurricane of 1835 ; 
in St. Mary’s there is scarcely a house 
left. The churches of St. Mary and St. 
Philip were unroofed, and the chapels of St. 
Barnabas and All Saints destroyed. The 
damage to the Government buildings at 
Shirley Height and English Harbour has 
been very extensive, and the barrack at 
Middle Ground, all except one bed-room, 
blown down; the estimated damage is 
from 20,000/. to 25,0007. alone to the 
military buildings. At the dock-yard, the 
capstan-house was destroyed, and in the 
officers’ quarters one half of the roof and 
gallery was blown over the other half, 
The north part of the island escaped with 
trifling damage. In the island of St. Kitt’s 
all the estates were more or less injured. 


COLUMBIA. 


Accounts have been received of the 
massacre of an entire community of Pro- 
testant missionaries settled in Columbia, 
who, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
Whiteman, had for more than ten years 
been labouring for the intellectual and re- 
ligious culture of the Cayouses, one of 
the most ferocious and ignorant of the 
Indian tribes of the river Columbia. It 
appears that a fatal dysentery had broken 
out at Waulatpou, which affected the In- 
dians only, and that the Indians had been 
led to believe that the missionaries had 
administered poison to them, in order to 
destroy the tribe, and thus gain possession 
of the territory. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

At the September sessions of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, 31 prisoners were 
charged with felony, in having unlawfully, 
&c. devised to levy war against Her Ma- 
jesty. The first tried was William Dow- 
ling, a young Irish artist, who was found 
guilty. The next were William Lacey, 
aged 38, bootmaker; Thomas Fay, aged 
20, closer ; and William Cuffey, 60, tailor ; 
who were also convicted. Mr. Baron 
Platt, in passing sentence, told the prison- 
ers, “It is quite clear that you intended 
to levy war against the Queen, to compel 


her by force of arms to alter her counsels ; ~ 


and with regard to you, William Dowling, 
it is evident that your object in joining 
with the others was to dismember the em- 
pire and separate Ireland by force of arms 
from this country.’’ They were sentenced 
to transportation for life. Of the re- 
maining prisoners, one named Joseph 
Richie, a bricklayer, pleaded Guilty ; se- 
veral others were allowed to plead Guilty 
to a misdemeanor only ; and others to 
plead Not Guilty, and to be released with- 
out trial on their recognizances. Richie 
was sentenced to transportation for life ; 
twelve others to imprisonment for two 
years and a fine of 10/.; and three to 
imprisonment for eighteen months, with 
the like fine. 

Mr. Baily, the Royal Academician, has 
just completed a monument to the memory 
of the late Lord Holland, to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey. The composition 
presents three figures, disposed in attitudes 
of mourning at the entrance of a tomb. 
Genius, a youthful male figure, is seated 
on one side leaning on his extinguished 
torch, and on the other are two recumbent 
females respectively representing Science 
and Literature. These figures are con- 
ceived in the most refined taste. They are 
full of grace and beauty, and the size of 
life. On either side of the tomb are bas- 
reliefs representing Charity and Justice. 
The top is surmounted by a colossal bust 
of Lord Holland. 

Oct. 2. A spacious chapel in the Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, was totally con- 
sumed by fire. The previous day was the 
twenty-third anniversary of the erection 
of the building. It was enlarged in 1844 
at a very considerable expense. It was 
insured in the Sun office for 3,000/. 

Oct. 12. The consecration of Christ 
Church, Highbury, was performed by the 
Bishop of London. This church has cost 
nearly 6,000/. and is erected in the Early- 
English style of architecture, of Caen 


stone and Kentish rag. It contains about 
700 sittings, of which about 180 are free. 
The plate and the painted windows in the 
south and north transept, and at the west 
end of the building, are the gifts of private 
individuals. The Rev. M. A. Collison 
has been appointed the minister. 

The new church in Moor-lane, Cripple- 
gate, erected in the place of the parish 
church of St. Bartholomew, which was 
taken down in consequence of the im- 
provements made on rebuilding the Royal 
Exchange, has been completed. It is 
built of red brick, with an Italian front. 
The beautiful marble font, the communion- 
table, commandments, and rails of St. 
Bartholomew’s, have been removed to the 
new church. The church is endowed, and 
the presentation to it is vested in the Ven. 
W. H. Hale, M.A. Rector of Cripplegate 
and Archdeacon of London. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Oct. 13. A painted window, the gift of 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P. and his wife, 
was erected on the south side of the chancel 
in St. Lawrence Church, Reading. It 
contains three medallions, the subjects 
being the Widow of Nain, with the legend, 
‘* Young man, I say unto thee, Arise ;’’ 
our Lord raising Jairus’ daughter, the 
words being, ‘‘ She is not dead but 
sleepeth ;’’ the third, the Saviour and the 
child, with the inscription, ‘‘ Jesus took a 
child and set him by Him.”’ In the centre 
is the heraldic achievement of the donor, 
impaling the arms of his wife, and the 
motto, ‘‘ Magna vis veritatis.” At the 
base is the following record :—‘‘ Memorial 
to Charles-Lamb, Henry, and Rachel, the 
children of T. N. Talfourd, erected 1848.”’ 
There are now five splendid windows in 
the restored portion of the church. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Jesus’ College Chapel has undergone 
a complete restoration. In the course of 
the repairs a number of beautiful arches 
have been revealed, which the barbarous 
and almost sacrilegious stupidity of former 
ages had carefully concealed behind clumsy 
masses of brickwork and plaster. All this 
patchwork has been removed, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the original fabric is now 
not only developed but even improved and 
expanded. The window at the east end 
of the chapel is altogether new—new in 
material but not new in design ; for, with 
its beautiful cloisters of slender columns, 
dividing it into three lights, it is formed 
exactly on the model of the architect’s 
original plan. When this and the other 
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windows are filled with stained glass, and 
when the square panels of the lofty roof 
are decorated with beautiful paintings (a 
rose and crown), the interior of Jesus’ 
Chapel will be unique and almost un- 
rivalled. Unfortunately a portion of the 
nave, adjoining the Master’s lodge, was 
converted at some former period into 
students’ rooms—a misfortune it is now 
impossible to retrieve. The chapel cannot 
be extended towards the west to its former 
limits ; but towards the east it has been 
enlarged, and a new aisle has been erected 
exactly on the original foundation of that 
part of the building. A splendid organ is 
in course of erection. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A new Guildhall has been erected at 
Tavistock by the Duke of Bedford. Its 
site is where a portion of the abbey once 
stood, adjoining the venerable remains of 
the once-monastic chapel. The duke has 
also recently drained the town in the most 
complete style by efficient sewerage, and 
supplied its inhabitants with a never- 
failing stream of excellent water. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Auy. 22. The Bishop of Gloucester 
consecrated the church of St. Michael, at 
Two Mile-hill, near Bristol. This church 
has been erected for a poor and populous 
district, taken out of the overgrown parish 
of St. George, Gloucestershire, and has 
cost rather more than 2,000/. of which 
sum 1,070/. was contributed by the “ spe- 
cial fund for building new churches in the 
diocese,’’ instituted, and so largely contri- 
buted to, by the Bishop. 

Aug. 23. The new church of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Tetury, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Itis in 
the Decorated style, with a chancel, nave, 
north and south aisles, porch, and sacristy. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by 
five arches, which rest on piers alternately 
circular and octagonal, their dripstones 
terminating in carved figures of angels. 
Both nave and aisles are covered by one 
roof, inclined at their junction: it is of a 
high pitch, open in the interior to the 
ridge piece, of foreign oak, with horizontal 
tie-beams, kingposts, struts, &c. ; the wall- 
pieces resting oncorbels carved with foliage, 
and the cornice ornamented with the ball 
flower. The whole of the interior is lined 
with ashlar, the stone used for this pur- 
pose being the white Painswick. The 
north and south windows of the aisles are 
single lights, with trefoil heads; those at 
the east and west are, however, of two 
lights, with tracery in the head, and are 
all filled with stained glass. This last 
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portion of the church, immediately adjoin- 
ing the entrance from the porch, forms a 
baptistry, the font of which is octagon-i, 
of Caen stone, the panels ornamented with 
the Evangelistic symbols alternately with 
the dove, Agnus Dei, the cross, and sacred 
monogram: its base rests on a small 
raised pavement of encaustic tiles: the 
oaken cover is of open work. All the 
benches are of oak and open, terminated 
by poppy-heads. An open lectern is placed 
on the south side of the chancel arch, and 
on the north is a low stone pulpit, with 
carved panels, and surmounted by acanopy, 
the entrance to which is by a passage 
through the chancel wall. Between these, 
immediately before the entrance to the 
chancel, is the litany desk. A light screen 
of oak, with tracery and a gilded cornice, 
divides the chancel from the rest of the 
church. It is entered by a single step, 
and displays at the end a window of three 
lights, with stained glass; St. John, with 
the instruments of the Passion, &c., and 
in the flowing tracery above are figures of 
angels. The altar is a slab of marble on 
oak legs, with a frontal of crimson velvet ; 
it stands upon a black marble fvotpiece, 
raised upon a floor of encaustic tiles, and 
is approached by three steps from the 
chancel. A reredos, of Caen stone gilt, 
consists of five arched panels, surmounted 
with canopies and adorned with crockets 
and finials : in the centre is a cross in re- 
lief, the points and the shaft of which are 
ornamented with the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists. Two windows, also of stained 
glass, light the chancel, one of which 
forms a place for the sedilia. There is a 
piscina on the south (for what purpose 
has not been stated), and a credence on 
the north. There is a priest’s door on the 
south, and another on the north into the 
sacristy, which also has an open roof of 
oak ; and next to it is the organ chamber, 
separated from the chancel by a stone 
screen. There are stalls on each side for 
the clergy. The roof is of oak panels, with 
gilded bosses, &c. A porch of open wood- 
work forms an entrance on the south-west 
to the church, and a lych-gate, surmounted 
by a cross, to the churchyard: a bell 
gable is placed on the western side, and 
crosses on the eastern end of the nave 
chancel. Mr. Daukes is the architect. 

On the 24th his Lordship consecrated 
the new church of Cerney Wick, in the 
parish of South Cerney. This is also in- 
tended as a chapel of ease to the mother 
church, which is distant nearly two miles 
from the township. 

In the same afternoon the Bishop con- 
secrated a piece of land as an addition to 
the burial-ground at Marston Meysey, 
Wiltshire. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Sept. 14. The seat of the Hon. Captain 
E. A. J. Harris, M.P. for Christchurch, 
situate at Rocofat, between three and four 
miles distant, was destroyed by fire. The 
mansion was called ‘‘ Vernovignette,’’ and 
was the property originally of Captain 
Jackson, R.N. The fire was caused by a 
spark from the kitchen chimney being car- 
ried on to the thatched roof, where it is 
supposed it lay smouldering during the 
night. 


KENT. 


A new Jewish synagogue has been 
erected in King-street, Canterbury, in 
substitution of the old synagogue in St. 
Dunstan’s, razed for the approach of the 
railway terminus. It has been executed 
in something less than a year, the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stone haying 
been performed towards the end of Sep- 
tember last. The site must have been 
anything but encouraging ; the architect, 
Mr. H. Marshall, has, however, managed 
to make a pleasing approach to it. The 
building is purely Egyptian. The front, 
built in imitation of granite, has a pyra- 
midal form, about thirty feet high, with 
two columns, having elaborate capitals. 
The width of the building is twenty-seven 
feet, by forty feet long. The doorway is 
in a deep recess. The ark, the main at- 
traction, is yery beautifully worked in imi- 
tation of veined marble, the columns on 
each side being enriched with the lotus- 
leaf. Over the ark are portions of the 
Decalogue, and still higher some dazzling 
stained glass, with the words in Hebrew— 
“Know before whom thou standest!’’ 
The reading-desk is in the centre; and 
behind that, and immediately over the 
entrance-door, the gallery for the females, 
which, as usual, is barred off. Carrying 
the same style throughout, the gallery is 
supported by obelisks. The windows, of 
which there are one on each side of the 
ark, and three in each of the sides of the 
building, being of a long, narrow descrip- 
tion, impart a peculiar softened light to 
the interior. On one side of the ark is 
also a prayer for the royal family, hand- 
somely executed, and which has been pre- 
sented to the congregation by the nephew 
of the Rey. I. Cohen. The entrance, with 
the flooring of the reading-desk, and the 
approach of the ark, are neatly covered 
with carpeting, and the body of the build- 
ing with matting. The ceremony of con- 
secrating this newly erected place of wor- 
ship took place on Tuesday the 19th Sept. 
Dr. Adler, the chief rabbi, officiating on 
the occasion, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Cohen, of Dover, and other members of 
the Jewish priesthood. Sir Moses Monte- 
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fiore, Bart. was present, and togk part in 
the ceremony by depositing the scrolls of 
the law in the ark. Dr. Adler preached a 
sermon in English, 


LANCASHIRE. 


In Whalley Church, from cartoons 
drawn by Mr. Pugin, a painted glass-win- 
dow has been worked out by Messrs. 
Hardman of Birmingham, for Mr, Sanne} 
Brooks, and erected to the memory of his 
father, at the end of the south aisle in St. 
Mary’s Chapel. It is of three lights, with 
a figure of the Virgin Mary in the centre, 
and those of St. Anne and St. John at the 
sides. — ; 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


A recent sale at Nevill Holt, the ancient 
mansion of the Neyills, has created more 
interest than any sale in the county for 
many years. The following books caused 
considerable competition: — Lot 207, 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, &c. 1632, 85ld 
to Mr. Thorpe for 274 guineas; lot 346, 
Boke of the Psalms, black letter, 1547, 
34 guineas, Mr. Thorpe; lot 447, Missale 
Romanum, with 20 illuminated borders 
and initial letters, 12/. 15s. ; lot 451, 
another Missal, 10/. 10s., both bought by 
Mr. Andrews, of Bristol; lot 453, Ma- 
nuscript in Latin relating to the posses- 
sions of monasteries in England, quarto, 
100/. : this volume, after a lengthened com- 
petition between Mr. Rodd and Mr. 
Thorpe, was knocked down to the latter; 
lot 459, two early Missals, 102. 10s., to 
Mr. Rodwell ; lot 460, two Missals, 112, 
Mr. Thorpe; lot 461, Hore Beate Vir- 
ginis Marie, printed on vellum, with 39 il- 
luminations, 467, to Mr. Lilly. The 
sale on Tuesday included an interestin 
collection of miniatures, many of calebreten 
persons of the Elizabethan period. The 
pictures were not remarkable for ex- 
cellence, with the exception of the Head 
of David, by Carlo Dolce, which possessed 
considerable county reputation. This 
piccare was put up at 100 guineas, and the 

iddings rapidly advanced to 320 guineas, 
when R. Berkeley, esq. of Worcester, was 
declared the purchaser. , 


MIDDLESEX. 


July 20. The new Church of St. John, 
South Hackney, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. Itis capable of hold- 
ing 1,600 persons, and 600 of the seats 
are free. here are no galleries, with the 
exception of a small one which contains 
the organ from fhe old church. The Rey. 
Mr. Norris, the Rector, subscribed 50007. 
towards the erection of the new cburch, 
and the rest of the funds were raised by 
voluntary contripatge The Bishop of 
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London preached a sermon, after which 
the large sum of 619/. was collected. 

Hillingdon church, which has been con- 
siderably enlarged and completely restored, 
was re-opened and consecrated by the 
Bishop ‘of London, in the presence of a 
numerous congregation. A liberal col- 
lection was made after the sermon, chiefly 
for the purpose of purchasing a new organ. 
The mansion of J. Scott, esq. who has 
been the most munificent benefactor in 
this good work, was hospitably thrown 
open on this occasion. 

The parish church of Uxbridge is now 
undergoing a complete repair; and that 
of Langley is about to be repewed by 
private subscription. At Colnbrook a new 
church is in the course of erection; and 
the venerable fabric at Drayton it is said 
will shortly be restored. 


NORFOLK. 


The spire of Snetlisham, which, on ac- 
count of its towering eminence, is used 
by mariners as a sea-mark, being 105 feet 
in height, and together with the church 
reaching an altitude of 177 feet, has re- 
cently undergone a careful restoration, 
and the upper part to the extent of several 
feet has been entirely reset, and an iron 
cross and weather-cock raised on its 
summit. Crosses have also been added 
over the gables of each of the spire windows. 
These designs were furnished by Mr. 
H. L. S. Le Strange. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Aug. 22. The new church of Christ- 
church at Walker was consecrated. It 
is extremely simple, but ecclesiastical in 
aspect. It is in the Early English style, 
with chancel (51 feet by 24), nave, north 
aisle, south porch, small vestry, and bell 
gable. It is lighted on the north and 
south sides by double lancet windows and 
on the west by two long lancets. The 
chancel is lighted by three lancets, and a 
circle cinquefoiled above them, all filled 
with painted glass ; a small low lancet at 
the south-west corner. The north aisle 
opens into the nave with four arches of 
two orders of chamfers and hood mould- 
ings, which spring from circular piers, 
with richly moulded capitals and bases. 
The roofs of the chancel and nave are of a 
high pitch, open to the apex, and of a 
light construction. The sittings are all 
free, and confined to the nave and aisle. 
The pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, 
stained, like the rest of the woodwork. 
The stained glass, glazing, and illuminated 
scrolls on the walls, were by Messrs. 
Robert Lawson and Son, of Newcastle. 
Mr. A. B. Higham was the architect. 


The cost is about 1,400/. of which 1,100/. 
have been subscribed. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Sept. 23. The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
consecrated a second parochial burial- 
ground for that city. It is situated at 
Jericho, consists of about two acres, and 
is appropriated to the parishes of St. Mary 
Magdalene, St. Giles, and St. Paul. A 
chapel occupies the centre of the ground, 
from the design of Mr. Underwood, archi- 
tect, of Oxford. Itisin the plain Norman 
style of architecture, and consists of a nave 
thirty-three feet in length, and sixteen feet 
six inches in width, terminating at the 
eastern end with a semicircular apse, form- 
ing a chancel of itself, and separated from 
the nave by a deep-cut Norman arch, 
supported by clustered columns. The 
timbers of the roof are massive, and of a 
corresponding character with the rest of 
the building. The approach to the chapel 
is on the south side, through a deeply- 
recessed, bold doorway. The bell-turret 
has a novel appearance, springing, as it 
does, from an internal angle formed by 
the junction of the apse and nave. 

Considerable interest has always been 
taken by the friends of the Church and of 
church-architecture in the new church of 
Littlemore, near Oxford, which was erected 
in 1836, and which has been recently com- 
pleted by the addition of a chancel and 
tower. It was designed by Mr. Under- 
wood, architect, of Oxford, in the early- 
English style, and is fitted up with oak, 
all the seats being open. There are four 
stained glass windows on each side, which 
admit a soft and subdued light, giving 
rather a sombre effect. The roof is also 
of massive oak, composed of circular ribs. 
The rood-screen separating the chancel 
from the nave is of an exceedingly chaste 
design, executed in oak. The pulpit, also 
of oak, occupies the left hand corner of 
the chapel, and near it is a neat lectern ; 
on the opposite side is the desk and fald- 
stool. In the north wall is a beautifully 
sculptured monument, to the memory of 
Mrs. Newman, who laid the foundation of 
this sacred edifice, but did not survive to 
see its completion. Littlemore, though 
now separated from the mother church 
under the ecclesiastical commission, and 
endowed by private munificence, was until 
lately part of the parish of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, of which the Provost and 
Fellows of Oriel college are patrons. The 
chapel (as it has hitherto been called) was 
found to be inadequate to the wants of 
the parish, and, in consequence, Charles 
Crawley, esq. whose picturesque residence 
adjoins it, undertook, with the assistance 
of a few of his private friends, to annex a 
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chancel and tower. | Both are in the early- 
English style of architecture, and though 
from the design of another architect, Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, of London, harmonise in 
the strictest degree with the chapel to 
which they are annexed. The roof is of 
oak, though not of so massive a character 
as that of the chapel, and the insides of it 
are formed by a series of cants. The 
window over the altar consists of three 
lights, supported by columns of Purbeck 
marble, and filled with appropriate em- 
blems in stained glass, the designs ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Willement, London. On 
each side of the chancel there are four 
single windows, long and narrow, also 
filled with stained glass. The sedilia cor- 
respond with the east window, and are also 
supported by pillars of marble. The altar 
is slightly elevated, and approached by 
two steps, and the back of it is composed 
of seven reredos, simple and without or- 
naments. The chancel is paved with en- 
caustic tiles, and is separated from the 
vestry-room by means of a light and ele- 
gant oak screen. Viewing the chancel as 
a whole, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the correctness of its proportions, 
and the chasteness and appropriateness of 
its style. The tower has a pleasing ap- 
pearance, and will be still more so when 
completed, and the spire added to it. The 
consecration of this chancel and tower 
took place on the 29th Sept. The church 
will now accommodate 600 persons. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The chancel of Frome church has under- 
gone a thorcugh repair under the auspices 
of the Marchioness of Bath. The great 
west window now displays a_ beautiful 
design in coloured glass, the funds for 
which were obtained by subscription. Three 
monumental windows of stained glass, the 
gift of private individuals, have also been 
placed in the church. The window last 
put in is commemorative of Bishop Ken, 
who died at Longleat in 1711, and was 
buried in Frome churchyard. It is beau- 
tifully executed, contains a good likeness 
of that bishop, and was the sole gift of the 
present Marchioness of Bath. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Oct. 10. The Crewe branch of the 
North Staffordshire Railway was opened 
for the conveyance of passengers. The 
new line is 30 miles in length, and com- 
mences at Stoke-upon-Trent, running 
through Stanley, near to Newcastle, to 
Burslem and Congleton. 

At Elford, near Lichfield, the founda- 


tion stone has been laid of a new chancel 
and nave. Afterwards a new infant school, 
composed, in part, of the old church ma- 
terials, was opened. On the following 
morning, a very good ridge-shaped grave- 
stone was discovered, while excavating 
within the boundary of the old church 
nave, having a raised (double) cross-fleury, 
with enriched stem upon it; the upright 
cross had been wilfully mutilated, and was 
obliterated ; it was two feet below the 
surface, but not far from an original pave- 
ment. It is in local grit, 4 feet long, by 
18 inches head, 14 at foot: a very slight 
slope 8 to 10 inches thick: a bead runs 
round the border. Some think it is a 
child’s grave-stone, though a cross. Mr. 
E. Richardson, the sculptor, is engaged 
here in the restoration of some interesting 
monumental effigies, eight in number, of 
the Ardernes and Stanleys, from Richard 
II. to Henry VIII. all in alabaster ; to- 
gether with two elaborate table tombs, 
canopied (one the Ardernes’), and con- 
taining twenty-two statuettes, well pro- 
portioned, and with an admirable, if not 
unknown, variety of the costumes of the 
reigns of Henry IV. and V. Thesculptor 
proposes, if sufficient support can be ob- 
tained, to publish these works in quarto, 
to match his ‘ Effigies in the Temple 
Church.” 


IRELAND. 


The leaders of the abortive rebellion 
have been brought to trial before a Special 
Commission, at Clonmel, which opened 
on the 28th of September. After six days’ 
trial Mr. Smith O’Brien was found Guilty 
of High Treason, and sentenced to death, 
but recommended by thejury to themerciful 
consideration of the Government. Mr. Te- 
rence Bellew M’ Manus was placed at the bar 
on the 9th Oct., Mr. Patrick O’ Donohoe 
on the 12th, and Mr. Thomas Francis 
Meagher (son of Thomas Meagher, esq. 
M.P. for the city of Waterford), on the 
16th : all were found Guilty, and sentence 
of death was respectively passed on them. 
Mr. Michael Doheny has effected his 
escape to Paris. 

Oct. 7. The Ballydowlan estate, in the 
county of Galway, was put up for sale at 
Ballinasloe. There was, however, scarcely 
any competition, 16 years’ purchase being 
the highest bid. The auctioneer stated 
that the lowest upset price was 12,340/., 
not 17 years’ purchase according to the 
present rental. There being no bidders 
at this moderate sum, the sale was ad- 
journed, with a view of disposing of the 
estate by private hand. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzeTTE PRoMOTIONS. 
~ 19. Knighted, Chatles Lyell, esq. jun. 


Sept. 30. The Rev. Charles Blencowe, Vicar 
of Marston Saint Lawrence, co. Northampton, 
in. compliance with the will of John Shuck- 
bargii, late of Bourton on Dunsmore, co. War- 
wick, esq. to take the name of Shuckburgh, 
atter Blencowe, and bear the arms of Shack- 


urgh. 

Oct. 2. John Arthur Edward Jones, of Lian- 
arth, Treowen, and Penllwyn, co. Monmouth, 
esq. eldest son and heir of John Jones, late of 
the same places, esq. deceased, and Arthur 
James Jones, of the Royal Weish Fusiliers, 
Edmund Philip Jones, Gerald Herbert Jones, 
and Mary. Louisa Jones, the only other surviv- 
ing chiluren of the said John Jones, to take 
the name of Herbert, instead of Jones (his 
descent from that family stated in our Jane 
Magazine, p. 665.) 

,Oct.3. 4th Dragoon Guards, Major E. C. 
Hod ze to be Lieut,-Col.—Capt. W. C. Forrest to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. Browne, of the 2d 
West tndia Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

Oct. 5. ‘Thomas Southwood Smith, M.D. to 
be the Medicai‘Member of the General Board 
of Health. f 

et. 6. Cape Mounted Riflemen, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. Sutton to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. W. Milligan, of the 38th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

Oct.13. 10th Foot, Major G. D. Young to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. T. Miller to be Major.— 
45th Foot, Major F. Cooper to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. W. R. Preston to be Major.—9lst Foot, 
Major. C. C. Yarborough to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
me B. E. M. Gordon to be Major. 

ct 16. James Thomas Hurt, of Shelley- 
hall, Notts. esq. eldest son of James Hurt, of 
Wirksworth, co. Derby, esq. Jate Major 9th 
Lancers, in compliance with the will of his 
maternal uncle, ‘fhomas Webb-Edge, of Shel- 
ley-hall, esq. to take the surname of Edge only, 
and quarter the arms of Edge, in the first 
quarter.—Grant Heatly Tod, of Cumberland- 
terr. St. Marylebone, Ensign in the 23d Bengal 
Nat. Inf. eldest son of James Tod, esq. late 
Lieut -Col. on tlie Bengal Establishment, and 
grandson of James ‘Tod, of Burton, co, South- 
ampton, gent. by Mary his wife, sister of Pa- 
trick Heatly, of Hertford-st. May-fair, esq. 
Ls _ the surname of Heatly, in addition to 
od. 
Oct. 20. By special statute, Lieut. Herbert 
Benjamin Edwardes, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service (having the local rank of Major 
in the Lahore Territories), to be an Extra Mem- 
ber of the Military Division of the Third Class, 
or Companions of the Order of the Bath.—sth 
Drag. Guards, brevet Lt.-Col. W. M. Balders, 
from 3d Light Dragoons, to be Major.—3d Light 
Dragoons, Major L. Fyler, from 16th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major.—16th Light Dragoons, 
Major W. H. Archer, from 5th Dragoon Guards, 
to be Major.—2Ist Foot, Major J. C. Peddie to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. F. G. Ainslie to be Major. 
—33d Foot, Major F. R. Blake to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase ; Capt. J. D. Johnstone to be Major. 
—COth Foot, Capt. C. H. Spence to be Major.— 
Unattached, Major T. Crombie, from 60th Foot, 
to ve Lieut.-Col. — Hospital Staff, Assistant 
Surgeon T. D. Lightbody, M.D. from 25th Foot, 
to be Assistant Surgeon to the Forces. 

Oct. 27. 2ist Foot, Staff Surgeon of the 
Second Class, Francis Charles Annesley, to be 
Surgeon.—3d West India Regiment, Major- 


Gen. Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. C.B. tobe Col.— 
80th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir E. K. Williams, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel.—82d Foot, Major C. F. 
Maxwell to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major 
J. A. Robertson to be Major.—49th Foot, Assist. 
Staff Surgeon, John Stewart Smith, M.D. to be 
Surgeon, 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. ‘ 


To be Commanders,—Humphrey J. Julian, 
Robert Tench Bedford. . + oi 

Appointments,—Capt. Hon. G. Hope, to tlie 
Raleigh; Comm. Michael de Courcy, to the 
Helena 16; Lieut. andComm.S. F. L. Crofcon, 
to the Rifleman; Lieut: and Comm. A. Darby, 
to Medina. 





EccLEsiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Hull, to be Bishop of, Manchester. 

Rev. T. H. Greene, to. be Bishop of Gibraltar. 

Rev. J. Brooks, to be Archdeacon of Liverpodl. 

Rev. B. Phipps, to be a Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. 

Rey. C. A. Heurtley, to be an Hon. Canon of 


.,. Worcester. : 


Rev. W. Marsh, to be an Hon. Canon of Wore. 

Rev. J. A. Park, to be an Hon. Canon of Duth. 

Hon. and Rev. W. H. Scott, to be an Hon. 
Canon of Salisbury. 

Rev. C. Abbott, Corney V. Cumberland. 

Rey. W. R. Almond, Stapleford P.C. Notts. 

Rev. S. Bellas, Sherborne V. Hants. 

Rev. J. R. Bishop, Lianelieu R. Brecknocksh. 

Rev. T. A. Bolton, New Basford P.C. Notts. 

Rev. S. B. Brasher, new Church of St. Ste- 
phen’s, South Shields, P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. Brekerdike, St. Mary’s Church, Quar- 
ry-hill, P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. C. J. Brereton, jun. St. Edmund’s R. 
Norwich. 

Rev. J. Bulwer, Stody and Hemsworth R. R. 
Norfolk. a 

Rev. T. Calvert, St. John Sepulchre P.C. Norw. 

Rev. W. Cardall, Budbrooke V. Warw. 

Rev. T. S. Carlyon, Glenfield R. Leic. 

Rey. W. A. Cartledge, Dalby R. York. 

| al J. Cartwright, Witton Gilbert P.C. Durh. 
ev. W. H. Carwithen, Aylesbeare V. Devon. 

Rey. T. Charlewood, Kinoulton V. Notts. 

Rev. S. C. Clarke, St. Thomas the Apostle, 
Launceston, P.C. Cornwall. 

Rey. M. H. Close, Shangton V. Leic. ; 

Rey. M. A. Collisson, Christchurch, Highbury, 
P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Cooke, St. John, Charlotte-street; St. 
Pancras, P.C. London. 

Rev. J. D. Cork, Bickleigh with Sheepstor V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Davenport, Weston-upon-Avon Y. 
Warw. 

Rev. W. J. Dowell, Gosfield V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Emery, St. James P.C. Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Essington, Shenstone V. Staff. 

Rev. I. I. Evans, Llanvihangel P.C. Radnor. 

Rey. S. E, Fitch, Alymerton with Runton R.R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Gurdon, Barnham Broom with Brixon 
R.R. and Kimberley V. Norfolk. 

Rev. I. H. Hamilton, St. Michael, Chester-sq. 
Pimlico, P.C. London. f 

Rev. H. Harding, Stratford-upon-Avon V. 
Warwickshire. 

Rey. J. Holmes, Swineshead V. Linc. 

Rev. W. F. Hood, Hemswell P.C. Linc. 

Rey. J. Hudson, Sunderland R. Durham. 


F 
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Rey. H. James, Sheepshéd V..Leic: 

Rey. T. G. sare, tidgewater V. with Chil- 
ton R. Somerset, ° 
Rey. F. Joplin, Ramsey P.C. Hants: 
Rev. J. E. Kempe, St. Barnabas, Kensington, 

P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Lakes; St. James P.C. Guernsey. 

Ber. F. Langhorne, Burley Otley P.C. Yorksh. 
ev. Sir C. i. Lighton, Christchurch, Epsom, 
P.C. Surrey. 

Rev: J; Maddy, Swaffham Prior with St. Cyriac 
V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Milton, Baildon (Ottley) P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. C. M‘Niven, Patney R. Wilts. 

Rey. T. W. Morris; St. Peter P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Rev. T. Myers, Sheriff Hutton V. York. 

Rev. W. A. Ormesby, St. James with Pock- 
thorpe P.C. Norwich. 

Rey. E. Pickering, Whitechurch P.C. Salop. 

Rev. H.R. Ridley, Kennington P.C, Northumb. 

Rey. H. Robbins, Trinity Chapel, St. George’s 
in the Fast, P.C. London. , 

Rev. W. Sharpe, Altham P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. M. Short, Kirkstall P.C. Yorksh. 

Bee a: Stow, Dilton Marsh, Westbury, P.C. 

ilts. : 

Rev: C. Thompson, Kirton R. Notts. 

Rev. W. Turner, Boxgrove V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Tyler, St. Anne, Sutton Bonnington, 
R. Notts. 

Rev. R. Walker, Culham V. Berks. 

Rev. W. Walling, All Saints, Preston, P.C. 


Lanc. 
Rey. Wardroper, Farnley Tyas P.C. Youksh. 
Rev. F. Wayet, St. John’s-in-the-Vale P.C. 
Cumb. : 
Rey. C. B. Yeoman, Yedingham V. Yorksh. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. H. U. Tighe, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, to the Earl of Bantry. 

Rev. G. Rawlinson, to the Duke of Newcastle. 





Crv1t PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. W. Hardy, to be Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Charles Robert Mitchell Jackson, esq. to be 
Advocate General of Bengal. 

Mr. Pierce Mahoney, to be one of the Taxin 

. Masters of the Court of Chancery in Ireland. 

Mr. R. Fergusson Thompson, to be third paid 
Attaché to the British Embassy at the Court 
of Persia. 





BIRTHS. 


June 28. At Cuddalore, Mrs. Bernard Paunce- 
fote, a son. 

i July 19, The Empress of Brazil, a son and 
eir. : 

Aug. 10. At Ockham-park, the seat of her 
father, the Right Hon. Dr. Lushington, the 
wife of Capt. Kobert Russell, R.N. a son.—— 
ll. At Datchet Lawn, Bucks, the wife of John 
Crake, esq. a dau.— 12. At Newlands, Broad- 
clist, near Exeter, the wife of Capt. Chichester, 
ason.——17. The wife of Martin T. Smith, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——At Thornton Hall, Lin- 
colnsh. the wife of P. M. Richardson, esq. a 
son and heir.——18, in Westbourne-terr. the 
wife of Richard Cobden, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
19. At Wormleybury, Herts, the wife of Thos. 
Dent, esq. a dau.——22. In Upper Grosvenor- 
st. the wife of Philip Pleydell Bouverie, esq. a 
son. —26. . At Lady Bateman’s, Portman-sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. Whyte Melville, a dau.——At 
Blackheath, the wife of Peter W. Barlow, esq. 
F.R.S, a dau.——27. At Egham-park, the wife 
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of Col. Salwey; M.P. a Son.——24. At bd Rec- 
tory, Harlington; the of the Rev. William 
Comyns Berkeley, a son. 

Lately. At Richniond, the Countess De- 
sart, a Son.——In Upper Grosvenor.st: Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, a dau.— At Lilleybrook- 
house; Charlton King’s, Gloucestersh. the wifé 
of S, Swiney, esq. a son and heir.——At the 
Vine, Hants, the wife of W: Wiggett Chute, 
esq. a dau. P 

fept.3. At Bletchley Cottage, Bucks, the 
wife of Richard William Selby Lowndes, esq. 
ason.—aAt et Court, the wife of Capt. 
Montgomery, R.N. a dau.—At Bowling H Me 
the wife of W. Walker, esq. a son.——8. A 
Notton, Lady Awdry, a son.——In West- 
bourne-terrace the Hon. Mrs. Richard n- 
man, ason.—15. At Edinburgh, the Coun- 
tess of Northesk, a daughter.——17. | At 
Melchborne Park, the Lady St. John, a sou. 
——19, At the Moat, Britford, Wilts, the 
wife of F. J. E. Jervoise, of Herriaid House; 
Hants, esq. a son.——20. At Denne-park, 
Horsham, Mrs. Charles Bethune, a son.—— 
23. At Worton Hall, near Isleworth, the wife 
of Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert’s Hussars 
ason.——24. At Lee-park, Kent, the wife of 
the Rey. H. Dale, late Principal of the Bishop’s 
College, Bristol, twin sons.——25. At the Col- 
lege, Isle of Man, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Dixon, Principal, a dau.——At Newick Lodge, 
the wife of John Day, esq. a son.——27. At 
Chudleigh, the wife of Charles Langley, esq. 
a dau.——29. At Grosvenor-sq. Viscountess 
Ebrington, a dau.——At Edinburgh, Lady Bu- 
chan Hepburn, a dau.— At Nopinanton BAtr 
ville, the wife of Robert Wigram Arkwright, 
me ason.——30. Lady Agneta Bevan, a son. 

ately. In Ireland, the wife of Sir George 
de la Poer Beresford, a dau.——At Verdun, 
the Baroness de Mallett, a dau. At Banga- 
lore, the Hon. Mrs. David Erskine, a son.—— 
At the Ranger’s House, Blackheath, Lady 
Harriet B. Hamilton, a son. ; 

Oct.1. In Moray-pl. Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs. Ferrand, a son——3. At Heden, near 
Canterbury, Lady Albert Conyngham, a dau. 
——At Haldon House, the seat of Sir Lawrence 
V. Palk, Bart. the wife of Lawrence Palk, esq. 
a son.—In Cadogan-pl. the wife of William 
Trevor Parkins, esq. a son.——4. At the Rec- 
tory, Barnes, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. R. 
E. Copleston, adau.——5. At Cheltenham, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. William Wyllie, C.B. a son. 
—6. At Northrepps Hall, Norfolk, the wife 
of Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. a dau.——7. At 
Woburn-park, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Locke 
King, ason.—9. At Hampstead, the wife of 
Edward Nevinson, esq. a dau.——-10. At 5 
Westbourne-crescent, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Percy Ricardo, oug. a dau.— In Portland-pl. 
the Viscountess Hereford, a son: ——13. the 
Countess of Arran, a dau.——At the Bury, 
Chesham, Buckinghamshire, the wife of Wm. 

wndes, esq. a dau.——15. At 25, Upper 
Wimpole-st. the wife of Sir William St. Law- 
rence Clarke, Bart. a son.——At Warwick, the 
wife of E. G. Swinton, esq. King’s Own Light 
Dragoons, 4 son.— 17. At Ryde; the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Holland, a dau.——18, At 
Lochnaw Castle, N.B. Lady Louisa Agnew, 
of twin daus.——21. In Gordon-sq: Lady Ro- 
milly; a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 11.. At Madras, William Evans, esq. 
M.D. Medical Staff, Ist Presidency District, 
Emma, dau. of James Soames, esq. Titchfield- 
terr. Regent’s-park. in 

. At Aden, Walter Coleridge, .esq. Liéut 
20th Madras Inf. to Emily-Howard, youngest 
dau, of Wm. Rolph, esq. of Thornbury, Glouc. 
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Aug.3. At Jersey, William Holt, esq. B.A. 
of Merton-coll. Oxford, and the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Julia-Rosalie, dau. of Thos. 
Gibson Brewer, esq. barrister-at-law. 

4. At Paris, aye Champion de Crespigny, 
esq. brother of Sir Claude de Crespigny, Bart. 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of John Pitter, esq. 
of West-end, near Southampton. 

. At Norwood, Edward Tenison, eldest son 
of James D. Woods, esq. late of Kennington, 
to Katherine-Romona, youngest dau. of James 
E. Pownall, esq. of Pownall-terr. Kennington. 

7. At Edinburgh, A. Macdonald Galbraith, 


esq. son of David Stewart Galbraith, esq. of 


Machrihanish and Drumore, Argylesh. to An- 
na-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Alexander 
Scott, of Bath. 

8. At Leghorn, William Henry yy ee 
M.D. of Pisa, youngest son of the late Henry 
Bellingham, esq. of Brighton, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Graham, le 
Professor of Botany at the University of Edin- 
burgh.——At Hoby, Leic. the Rev. T. A. Ma- 
ning, eldest son of Thomas Maning, esq. Dub- 
lin, to Marianne, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Gilbert Berestord, Rector of Hoby.— 
At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Thomas Davison 
Bland, esq. of Kippax Park, Yorkshire, to 
jo agg me mang youngest daughter of the late 
John Madocks, esq. of Glanywern and Tron 
Isa, Denbighsh.—At St. James’s, Padding- 
ton, William Gascoigne Roy, esq. to Margaret- 
Alicia, eldest dau. of John Constable, esq. 
of Westbourne-terr, Hyde Park.——At Tetten- 
hall, Staffordsh. Uvedale Corbett, jun. esq. 
eldest son of Uvedale Corbett, esq. of Aston 
Hall, Salop, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
John Fryer, esq.—aAt All Souls’, Langham- 
place, the Hon. Delaval Astley, second son 
of Lord Hastings, to the Hon. Frances- 
Manners Sutton, dau. of the late Viscount 
Canterbury.— At Todenham, the Rev. R 
Lawson, Incumbent of Offenham, Worcestersh. 
to Emily-Margaret, only surviving dau. of the 
late David Malcolm, “?. of Bombay.——At 
West Twyford, the Rev. Cunningham Boothby 
eldest son of J. B. Boothby, esq. of Twyfor 
Abbey, to Jane, only dau. of the late Robert 
Tod, esq. of Heatheryhaugh, Dumfriesh.— 
At Buckland, Newton, Dorset, the Rev. Geo. 
Augustus Oddie, second son of the late H. H. 
Oddie, esq. of Portland-pl. and Colney House, 
Herts, to Annie, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
James Venables, Vicar of Buckland Newton, 
and Prebendary of Salisbury.—At St. Mary’s. 
Deyenston-09. the Hon. Joceline Percy, secon 
son of the Earl of Beverley, to Lady Grant, 
relict of Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bom- 
bay.—At Stoke, Frederic George Carrington, 
esq. of the Gloucester Chronicle, to Louisa- 
Maria Woollacott, of Devonport. 

9. At Fulham, Gabriel Davis, esq. of Ab- 
ingdon, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late 
G. P. Cooke, esq. of Watlington, Oxon, and 
one of the Coroners for the county.—At 
Swanage, Dorset, Henry Collett Toby, Lieut. 
R.N. to Emma-Sophia, dau. of the late Capt. 
Blissett, R.N.—At Plympton, Capt. Ralph, 
late of 6th Regt. to Eliza-Frances, only dau. 
of the late John Ottey, esq. 65th Regt. and 
69th Royal Rifles—— At Owston, Yorksh. Oli- 
ver William Farrer, esq. barrister-at-law, third 
son of James William Farrer, esq. of Inglebo- 
rough, Master in Chancery, to Emily, only 
dau. of the Rev. R. B. Cooke, Rector of Whel- 
drake, and Canon of Yurk.— At Northamp- 
ton, the Rev. John Cox, of Walgrave, to Anna- 
Maria-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Markham, esq. At Inchrye Abbey, Fifesh. 
Arthur Hay-Barclau, esq. of Paris, Perthsh. 
to Jane, only dau. of the late James Wilson, 
esq. and niece of David Wilson, esq. of Inchrye. 
——At Ealing, Middlesex, the Rev. Thomas 
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Newbery, M.A. Rector of Hinton St. George, 
to Mary, dau. of John Newbery, esq.o Mem- 
bury.— At St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl. William 
Henri Gates Tilt, third son of the Rev. John 
Tilt, formerly Curate of Allhallows, London, 
afterwards of the Sorbonne, .to Margracia- 
Frances-Fitzhardinge, only child of E. R. 
Wylde, esq. of Cheltenham. 

10. At Kenn, Samuel Weare Gardiner, esq. 
of Coombe Lodge, Oxford, to Isabella, second 
dau. of Sir Lawrence Vaughan Palk, Bart. of 
Haldon House.——At Bideford, Thomas Bar- 
nard Hart, esq. of Glenalla, co. Donegal, to Eli- 
zabeth-Anna, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Smedley, of Dulwich.— At Kenwyn, the 
Rev. George Lemon Church, Perpetual Curate 
of Chacewater, to Maria-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of George Simmons, jun. esq. Truro.— 
At Croydon, William A. Purnell, esq. Physi- 
cian-Gen. Bombay Army, to Emily, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Kelly, K.S.A. lst Life Guards, 
and granddau. of the late Capt. Kelly, co. 
Kildare, and formerly of the 12th Light Dra- 

oons.——At St. George’s Catholic Church, 

outhwark, A. W. N. Pugin, esq. of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Ramsgate, to Jane Knill, niece of John 
Kaill, esq. of Fresh-wharf, London, and Wal- 
worth-house, Surr.—At Wallingford, Berks, 
John Henry Ashhurst, esq. of Waterstock, Ox- 
fordsh. eldest son of the late W. H. Ashhurst, 
esq. M.P. to Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Duf- 
field, esq. of the Priory, Wallingford, late M.P. 
for Abingdon.—At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq. 
Willingham Franklin, esq. of Lutterworth, only 
son of, the late Sir Willingham Franklin, Chief 
Justice of Madras, and nephew of Sir Join 
Franklin, R.N. to Fanny, second dau. of J. 
Gordon Murdoch, esq. of Eccleston-sq.——At 
All Souls, Marylebone, Arthur Montague, esq. 
of the Warren, Forest of Dean, to Juliana-Lou- 
isa, second dau. of Sir George W. Denys, Bart. 
and niece to George late Earl of Pomfret.—— 
At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. Spencer 
Lyttelton, brother of the present Lord Lyttel- 
ton, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late Fre- 
derick Hamilton Cornewall, esq. of Delbury 
Hall, Shropsh.——At Norland, Fred. Thomas 
White, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Emma, eldest dau. of Kobert Owen Tu- 
dor, esq. of St. Ann’s Villas, Notting-hill, and 
Lloran, Denbighsh.——At St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, J. Bampton Browne, esq. late of the 
College School, Taunton, to Elizabeth-Evans 
Anderson, late of Rowford Cottage, Taunton. 
At the same time, Robert Anderson, esq. late 
of Rowford Cottage, Taunton, to Mary-Re- 
becca, youngest dau. of the late Edmund Din- 
ham, esq. late of Newton House, Cornwall.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Thomas Omman- 
ney Pipon, esq. late Capt. of the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, to Margaret-Augusta, third dau. 
of Henry Elwes, esq. of Portman-sq. and Coles- 
bourn House, Gloucsh.— At Dublin, the Rev. 
George Phillips, B.D. Rector of Sandon, Essex, 
esq. to Emily-Frances, youngest dau. of Henry 
Pilkington, esq. of ‘ore, co. Westmeath. 
—At Chingford, Essex, Charles Mathew 
Whitehurst, esq. of St. John’s-hill, Battersea- 
rise, to Fanny, eldest dau. of Sir Robt. Sharpe 
Ainslie, Bart. of Park-st. Westminster, and 
Chingford.——At Cleobury Mortimer, Shropsh. 
the Rev. John Harding, M.A. Incumbent of 
St. George’s, Shrewsbury, to Martha, youngest 
dau. of late Rev. J. E. Compson, Vicar of St. 
Chad’s.——At Shaw-cum-Donnington, Nassau 
John Senior, esq. barrister-at-law, to Jane-Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of John Hughes, esq. of Don- 
nington Priory, Berks. ——At Camberwell, 


William Morris, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Carlisle, esq. West Brixton.—At St. 
Mary’s, Fulham, Capt. J. W. Renny, Bomba 

Army, to Mary-Harriet, only dau. of Capt. W. 
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Anderton, late 1st Life Guards.——At Thorpe 
Arnold, Leic. the Rev. William Cook, M.A. to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of George Marriott, esq. 
— Alfred Watney, esq. of Gwendraeth, Car- 
marthen, to Helen-Eliza, only child of Alexan- 
der Raby, esq. of Bryn Mor, Lianelly.——At 
Paddington, omas Gibson, esq. son of the 
late John Gibson, ~*~, Vice Consul at Tunis, 
to Ape Staunton, of Bayswater, dau. of the 
late T. Staunton, esq. 

1l. Robert Seyman, younger son of the Rev. 
Robert Walpole, Rector of Christchurch, St. 
Marylebone, to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. F. Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, Leic.—— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, James Dun- 
can, M.A. Head Master of the Diocesan School, 
Southampton, to Mary-Helen-Douglas, only 
dau. of John Craigie, esq. Brompton.——At 
Wrexham, North Wales, Alexander Charles, 
eldest son of the late John M‘Leod, esq. Sur- 

eon-Gen. and Member of the Medical Board, 

adras, to Neilina Marrion, dau. of Admiral 
Mackellar.—--At Tettenhall, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, Charles Chandos Pole, esq. to Anne-Con- 
stantia, dau. of Henry Hill, esq. of Tettenhall 
Wood.——At St. Marylebone, the Rev. C. Wade 
Meara, of Ryde, to Emma, dau. of the late Gen. 
Onslow, of Staughton House, Hunts. 

14. At Exeter, George Chaplin Holroyd, i f 
eldest son of the late Hon. Sir G. S. Holroyd, 
formerly a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, 
to Frances-Hatton, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Harington.—At Jedburgh, George 
Towry White, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, to Euphemia-Anna, only surviving 
dau. of the late Major R. W. Sherriff, Assist- 
ant Commissariat-Gen. Nangpore. 

15. At Stoke, Hector Tause, esq. Comm. 
R.N. to Miss Anne Maria Dixon.——At Scar- 
borough, Thomas Travis, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, and son of Dr. Travis, to Miss Hall, dau. 
of the late Samuel Hall, esq. formerly of Brid- 
lington Quay.— At Shenley, Herts, F. Alleyne 
McGeachy, esq. only son of the late Major 
McGeachy, to Clara, widow of the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Hall, M.A. and dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Newcome, Rector of Shenley, and 
Vicar of Tottenham.—At Sleaford, the Rev. 
Heury Ashington, Rector of Kirkby-la-Thorpe 
cum Asgarby, to Lucy-Coddington, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Rich. Yerburgh, D.D. Vicar 
of Sleaford, and Rector of Tothill.—— At Farn- 
ham, Francis Mara, of Arle-Bury, esq. to 
Anna-Maria-Selina, dau. of the late Wadham 
Locke, of Rowdeford House, esq. M.P. and 
widow of George Purefoy Jervoise, esq. of 
Herriard House, Hants. —— At Sambourne, 
Thomas Davis, ~*~ of Warminster, to Maria, 
second surviving dau. of Henry Wansey, esq. 
— At Greenwich, Holmes Coote, esq. to Jessie 
Blanche, dau. of John Herbert Koe, esq. one 
of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and Judge of the 
County Courts.—At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
the Rev. Arthur P. Irwine, M.A. Secretary to 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society, to Elizabeth- 
Ann, youngest dau. of A. Brownless, esq. of 
Richmond-terr.— At York, T. W. L. Martyr, 
esq. second son of Thomas Martyr, esq. of 
Greenwich, to Caroline, eldest dau. of John 
Hopps, esq. of York, Surgeon. 

16. At Dedham, Essex, the Rev. Fred. Ken- 
dail, M.A. Fellow of Trinity-coll. Cambridge, 
and one of the Masters of Harrow School, to 
Anna, eldest dau. of Wm. Downes, esq. of the 
Hill House, Dedham.——At St. John’s, Nott- 
ing-hill, Henry, eldest son of Henry Johnson, 
esq. of Munster-road, Fulham, to Henrietta- 
Georgietta, eldest dau. of Henrick H. Holtz- 
meyer, esq. of Ladbroke-pl. West.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. T. Faulkner 
Lee, B.A. Second Master of King Edward VI. 
Grammar School, St. Alban’s, to Eliza-Mary, 
only dau. of the late Rev. D, Williams, of New- 
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ington.—At Edinburgh, Charles Heath Wit- 
son, esq. A.R.S.A. Director of the Government 
Provincial Schools of Design, to Johanna- 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the late William John 
Thomson, esq. R.S.A.—— At the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, ye Lancash. Theodore 
Compton, of Stoke Newington, Middlesex, Ac- 
tuary, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of George 
Harrison, of Longlands, Barrister-at-Law. 

17. At Tiverton, George Clement Baillie, 
Capt. R. Eng. to Frances-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of W. T. Hawke, esq.-——-At Yeovil, ‘Thomas 
Hayter, eldest son of Robert Johnston, esq. of 

kham-lodge, Surrey, to Sarah-Ann-Whit- 
marsh, only child of R. Tucker, esq. of Hend- 
ford.—— At Temple Coombe, Somerset, the 
Rev. Samuel Dendy, of Hole-house, Ockley, 
Surrey, to Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rey. 
Thomas Fox, Rector of Temple Coombe.——At 
Paddington, Hugh Smith, esq. second son of 
James Smith, esq. of Hadham Palace, Herts, 
to Mary-Ann, widow of William Smith, esq. 
of Roxeth House, Harrow, and eldest dau. of 
John Smith Graham, esq. late Paymaster of 
Greenwich Out Pensions, Tower-hill—aAt St. 
Pancras, the Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D. 
Canon of Canterbury and Rector of St. Mary- 
lebone, to Emily-Anne, dau. of Major James 
Allen, and granddau. of Charles first Lord 
Southampton, widow of the late Rey. R. H. 
Chapman, M.A. Rector of Kirby Wiske, York- 
shire, and incumbent of the parish chapel, St. 
Marylebone.——At the same time and place, 
the Kev. Thomas Woods Goldhawk, M.A. curate 
of St. Marylebone, eldest sun of Rowland Gold- 
hawk, esq. of Hazel-hall, Surrey, to Louisa- 
Georgiana-Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. R. H. Chapman. —— At New 
Brentford, William Robert Leader, esq. of 
Brentford Butts, to Mary-Ann, only surviving 
dau. of George Clement, esq.—aAt ‘Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, George Edmund 
Hodgkinson, esq. of York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
to Ellen, second dau. of Luke Hopkinson, esq. 
of Bedford-row.— At Killaloe, Charles Ed. 
Se son of the late William Astell, 
esq. M.P. for Bedfordsh. to Harriette-Dare, 
second dau. of Francis Spaight, esq. of Derry 
Castle, Tipperary.—At St. John’s, Clapham 
Rise, Christopher Procter, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and 6f Canterbury Villas, Maida Vale, to 
Maria-Louisa, only dau. of William Chamber- 
lain Hood, esq. M.D. 

18. At Epsom, Capt. Brown, R.N. to Miss 
Miller, dau. of Capt. Miller. 

19. At Withybrook, Warwicksh. Dionysius 
Wilfred, second son of the late Capt. Dowling, 
Barrack-master of St. James’s, London, to 
Catherine-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Arnold, esq. of beans Se reors Hall, War- 
wicksh.— At Marylebone, homas Hurd, esq. 
of Blandford-sq. to Hannah Vincent, of Cariton 
Villas, relict of George Vincent, esq. 

21. At Fulham, Lieut. F. L. Cotton, R.N. to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of John Goodered, esq. of 
Elysium-villa, Fulham.——At Winsley, W. H. 
Williams, esq. of Eastcott-house, Erchfont, 
Wilts, eldest son of the late W. M. Williams, 
to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Thomas Groom, 
esq. of Turley Villa, near Bradford, Wilts. 

22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
William Henry Leigh, eldest son of Lord Leigh, 
to Lady Caroline-Amelia Grosvenor, fourth 
dau. of the Marquess of Westminster.— At 
St. Matthew’s, Brixton-hill, the Rev. J. Peet, 
of Travancore, to Sarah-Sandwell, fourth dau. 
of the late R. George, esq. of Rochester.—aAt 
Looghegall, James Whitshed De Butts, esq. late 
Capt. 74th Highlanders, third son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H. to Anna- 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Nathaniel Gar- 
land, esq. of Michaelstowe-hall, Essex.— At 
All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Capt. T. F. Bit- 
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tain, R.M. to Elizabeth-Tyndale, dau. of Chas. 
Coffield, esq. of Loudoun-road. —— At West 
Drayton, Middlesex, Dr. James Cumming, of 
Lowndes-st. to Rose-Maria, fourth dau. of the 
late William Crockford, esq¢.—At West Twy- 
ford, Edmund Burke Roche, esq. M.P. on 

son of Edward Roche, esq. of Trabolgan an 

Kildinah, co. Cork, to Eliza-Caroline, eldest 
dau. of J. B. Boothby, esq. of Twyford Abbey, 
Middlesex. At Stockwell, Edward Charle- 
ton, esq. of Grove House, North Brixton, to 
Lucy-Anne Welsh, only surviving dau. of the 
Joseph Welsh, esq. of Bridgewater. —— At 
Plumstead, John Luff, esq. of Plumstead Com- 
mon and Water-lane, City, to a | Warden, 
niece to Major H. D. Warden, of H. M. Cape 
Rifle Mounted Corps, Graham’s Town.—At 
Lynton, North Devon, Arthur Kensington, esq. 
to Rebecca, dau. of Rear-Adm. Legeyt, C.B. - 

23. At Sutton Veney, Wilts, Bliss J. Hume, 
esq. 80th Regt. to Mary, third dau. of the Rev. 
W. D. Thring, D.D. Rector of the above parish. 
——At the National Scotch Church, Regent’s- 
sq. John Crow Richardson, esq. South-hill 
House, ‘Swansea, to Eliza-Fletcher, youngest 
dau. of the late Rey. John Ross, A.M. of Craw- 
ford, Lanarksh.——At Horton Kirby, the Rev. 
A. W. Burnside, Vicar of Farningham, Kent, 
to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. 
Rashleigh, Vicar of Horton Kirby, and Rector 
of Lower Hardres. 

24. At Elston, Edward Andrew Noel, esq. 
31st Regt. eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. F. 
J. Noel, of Teston, Kent, to Sarah Gay, 
youngest dau. of the late W. B. Darwin, esq. 
of Elston Hall, Notts.——At Paddington, Chas. 
Nicholas Cole, esq. Solicitor, to Henrietta- 
Margaret, dau. of John Smith Graham, esq. 
late Paymaster of Greenwich Out Pensioners. 
——At Boldre, near Lymington, the Rev. 
Arthur Eden, B.A. eldest son of the Hon. and 
Rev. W. Eden, rector of Bishopsbourne, Kent, 
to Alice-Julia, dau. of Thomas Annesley Whit- 
ney, esq. of Merton, co. Wexford.— At Thry- 
bergh, the Rev. Charles W. Bathwayt, Vicar of 
Chelmarsh, Shropsh. to Eliza, dau. of John 
repih esq. of Thrybergh Park, Yorksh.—— 
At Edinburgh, William Latham, fourth son of 
J. Bailey, eSq. M.P. Glan Usk Park, Breconsh. 
to Frances-Byng, youngest dau. of J. M‘Lean, 
esq. Campbeltown, Argylish. —— At Ulceby, 
Lincolnsh. the Rev. Henry Fletcher, Curate of 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, to Mary-Anne-Letitia, 
only child of W. D. Field, esq. of Ulceby 
Grange. —— At Blisworth, Northamptonsh. 
Lamplugh Wickham Wickham, esq. of Ash 
Grove, Yorksh. to Mary, eldest dau. of Goare 
Stone, esq.—At Niton, I. W. Thomas Prich- 
ard, M.D. of Abington Abbey, to Elizabeth, 
relict of Dr. T. O. Prichard.——At Mosley, 
near Congleton, the Rev. R. P. Crockett, In- 
cuinbent of Christ Church, Eccleston, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Thomas Brierley, esq. 

26. At Salisbury, J. H. Thompson, esq. of 
Craydon, to Mary, younger dau. of the late 
George Smith, esq. of Salisbury.——At Brus- 
sels, Richard Baker, esq. of Stettin, Prussia 
to Isabella-Martha, youngest dau. of Edward 
Baker, esq. of Dunkerque, France. 

At Margate, G. White, esq. son of F. B. 
White, esq. M.D. of Tetbury, to Eliza, only 
dau. of the late John Flint, esq. of Brighton. 
— St. Pancras, Littlehales, esq. 
= son of the Rev. J. G. Littlehales, of 
Chalstow Rectory, Bucks, to Catherine, sixth 
dau. of John Risdon, esq. of Lansdowne-pl. 
Brunswick-sq.—-— At Norlands, Notting-hill, 
Edmund Walter Wingrove, esq. of Calcutta, to 
Isabella, only child of George Walker, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange. 

$0. At Si eorge-the-Martyr, Queen-sq. 


——At 


dau. of Maio 


Tayler, Rothiemay House, 


it 
Dr. Dawson, Seth Regt. to Jane-Marion, only 
1 
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Banffsh.—— At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
George Gardener Harter, M.A. Rector of Cran- 
field, Beds. eldest son of J. C. Harter, esq. of 
Manchester, to Elizabeth-Jessey, only child of 
the Rev. James Beard, M.A.——At St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-sq. Alfred Green Holmes, of Great 
James-st. Bedford-row, Solicitor, to Julia, 
Second dau. of the late William Cundy, esq. 
formerly of the Stock Exchange. , 

31. At Boldre, Hants, Edward Forbes, esq. 
F.R.S. Professor of Botany in King’s Coll. Lon- 
don, to Emily-Marianne, youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C.B. 
K.T.S.— At Innistiogue, Charles Edward Pol- 
lock, of the Inner Temple, fourth son of the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief Baron to Nicola-Sophia 
second dau. of the Rev. H. Herbert, Rector and 
Vicar of Innistiogue, Kilkenny.——At Great 
Berkhampstead, H. Smith, esq. of Beslyus, 
Great Bradfield, Essex, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
N. Newman, esq.——At Twickenham, Francis 
Smith, esq. of Ramsgate, to Emma, widow of 
the late Samuel Wells, esq. of Ealing, Middle- 
sex.——At Stoke, Devon, Charles Eland Mos- 
som, esq. of Mount Eland, co. Kilkenny, to 
Adelaide, youngest dau. of Commissary-Gen. 
Hewetson.——At Southampton, Thomas New- 
bery, esq. Madras Cavalry, to Augusta-Louisa, 
only dau. of the late Capt. Henry Bryan Wil- 
liams, Madras Cavalry.——At Scotter, Lincoln- 
shire, John Langshaw, eeq- of the Hollins, to 
Jane, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Flet- 
cher, of the Hollins, Bolton-le-Moors.——At St. 
Marylebone, Matthew Henry, eldest son of 
Henry Chaffin, esq. of Grosvenor Villa, Bath, 
to Selina, b on. coe dau. of the late Rev. 
B. Price, of Woodbridge. —— At St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Charles John Ellicott, M.A. 
Rector of Pilton, Rutlandsh. to Constantia- 
Anne, only surviving dau. of Comm. A. B. 
Becher, R.N. of Upper Gloucester-pl. Dorset- 
sq.——At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Wil- 
liam Taprell Adlen, esq. of St. Mary Hall, Oxon, 
to Mary; only child of the late John Mann, esq. 
of St. Marylebone.——At St. Pancras, Thomas 
Charles Harwood, esq. of Carlton Chambers, 
Regent-st. to Miss Mary Ann Audrey Stock- 
well, niece of Henry Wood, esq. of Percy-st. 
Bedford-sq. ——- At Highgate, James Leigh 
Aspinwall, esq. of Ulster-pl. Regent’s-park, 
to Elizabeth-Ann, youngest dau. of Charles 
Oldfield, esq. of Fitzroy-park, Highgate. — 
At Hilborough, Norfolk, William Thornborrow, 
of Trinity-sq. Newington, Surrey, esq. to Miss 
Ann Hope, of Rrandon Hall, Norfolk.—aAt 
St. John’s, Paddington, William Hawkins, 
esq. late of the Carabineers, third son of Fran- 
cis Hawkins, esq. late Chief Judge of the 
Court of Bareilly, East Indies, to Louise 
Baroness de Welden, dau. of Field Marshal 
Baron de Welden. 

Sept.1. At Westow, Yorksh. Edward Clough 
Taylor, esq. eldest son of Edward Clough 
Taylor, esq. of Kirkham Abbey, to Sophia- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, of Firby. 

2. At Athleague, Francis Barry Drew, esq. 
Adj. 30th Regt. to Anne-Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of John Cator, esq. of Beckenham-pl. 
Kent, and Woodbastwick-hall, Norfolk.—— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, James Sherrat, 
esq. M.A. of Osnaburg-st. Regent’s-park, to 
Jean, second dau. of Mr. William Grant, of 
St. Martin’s-lane.—— At Cheriton, near Sand- 
gate, Kent, Charles Cogswell, bi M.D. eldest 
son of the Hon. H. H. Cogswell, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Frances-Mary, only dau. of 
the pte John William Goodrich, esq. of Ber- 
inuda. 

4. At Catherston Lewston, Dorset, J. A. 
Ross, esq. of Exeter, to Mary-Ann, sixth day. 
of the Rev. A. Tucker, of Beltzair House, near 
Charmouth, and Rector of Wootton Fitzpaine, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear or Car .iste, K.G. 

Oct. 7. At Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. George Howard, 
sixth Earl of Carlisle, Viscount Howard 
of Morpeth, co. Northumberland, and 
Baron Dacre of Gillesland, co. Cumber- 
land, Knight of the Garter, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, D.C.L. and F.R.S. 

His Lordship was born in London on 
the 17th Sept. 1773, the eldest son of 
Frederick the fifth Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 
by Lady Margaret Caroline Leveson- 
Gower, second daughter of Granville first 
Marquess of Stafford. He received his 
early education at Eton, where he excelled 
in the favourite pursuit of that school, the 
composition of Latin verse; and from 
thence he was transferred to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1792 and that of 
D.C.L. in 1799. On his coming of age 
in 1794, room was made for his sitting in 
Parliament for the family borough of 
Morpeth, for which he was rechosen in 
1796 and 1802. In 1796 he moved the 
address at the opening of Parliament, and 
in the same year he accompanied Lord 
Malmesbury in his diplomatic mission to 
France. 

‘¢ In the House of Commons Lord Mor- 
peth displayed a strong and well-cultured 
understanding, a full knowledge of every 
subject which he undertook to handle, a 
tasteful and judicious adaptation of the 
manner to the matter, joined to liberality 
of sentiment, and, upon the whole, a 
manly spirit. Those were qualities suffi- 
cient to make an orator of no trivial note, 
yet such was the mauvaise honte which 
afflicted him, that speeches ‘‘ dropt unim- 
pressive from his tongue’’ which, deli- 
vered in a more confident tone, would 
have awed the house into respect and 
roused it into admiration. It was often 
regretted that a man so amiable and right- 
minded should be remembered only as 
one of the subordinates of a party, when 
he might, had a little fervour been infused 
into his character, have broken the tram- 
mels of faction, and won a reputation for 
himself, instead of being content with the 
praise of fidelity to leaders who were not 
much superior to him in intellectual qua- 
lities, and considerably below him in mo- 
ral worth. Still, he so far succeeded as a 
member of Parliament that in Feb. 1806 
he was thought worthy of being appointed 
to a seat at the Board of Control, and was 
then sworn a Privy Councillor. In order 
to show that this appointment was not 
thrown away upon him, he addressed some 
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speeches to the house upon Indian affairs, 
one of which presented such a copious, 
and—as his admirers said—such a lumi- 
nous view of our Eastern empire, and its 
condition internal and external, that the 
political world called for its publication as 
a separate pamphlet, and in that form it 
accordingly appeared, revised and cor- 
rected by his Lordship. This, we helieve, 
was the only occasion upon which he ap- 
peared as an author, excepting a few con- 
tributions to the well-known Anti-Jacobin 
newspaper. One of these wasa Latin 
poem of some length. It was scarcely 
consistent with the spirit of Whiggism for 
any member of that party to be an Anti- 
Jacobin, but his Lordship was seduced 
into this deviation from strict political 
rules by the influence of Mr. Canning, 
with whom, from their early years, he 
lived on terms of intimacy, and even of 
private friendship.’’— Times. 

At the general election in December, 
1806, he was returned for the county of 
Cumberland, but when his friends quitted 
office he of course resigned his place at 
the India Board, and did not at the en- 
suing election again offer himself for Cum- 
berland, which county, however, he had 
represented for a portion of three Parlia- 
ments. To the House of Commons which 
was elected in 1820, he was not returned, 
for the near prospect of succeeding to a 
seat in the Lords made it scarcely worth 
his while to struggle for a place in the re- 
presentative body, though for the greater 
part of his life previous to 1820 he en- 
joyed a seat in that assembly. The esteem 
which Mr. Canning entertained for Lord 
Carlisle never at any time appeared to 
suffer diminution, nor did that gentleman, 
when a fitting opportunity presented itself, 
omit to carry out that sentiment into prac- 
tical operation. In the year 1824 the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire became vacant, and in oppo- 
sition though he was, the office could not 
be denied to the friend of Canning—one, 
also, who possessed many claims, if not to 
the confidence, at least to the respect, of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

On the 4th. Sept. 1825, Lord Morpeth, 
being then in the 52nd year of his age, 
succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Car- 
lisle ; and in 1827, when the Canning mi- 
nistry was formed, the noble Earl just 
deceased received the appointment of Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. This 
office was held by his Lordship till the 
death of Mr. Canning led to the formation 
of the Goderich — in which he was 
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appointed Lord Privy Seal, which he held 
until Jan. 1828. 

When the Whigs came into office under 
Lord Grey, in December 1830, Lord Car- 
lisle, though he accepted no place in that 
ministry, took a seat in the cabinet, but 
did not long continue to hold that unusual 
mark of royal and ministerial confidence, 
for his Lordship withdrew altogether from 
public life in 1834. Althongh at that 
time not much more than 60 years of age, 
yet it became evident that he was falling 
into the decrepitude of age. Thencefor- 
ward he resided principally in the country, 
his name ceased to be mentioned in poli- 
tical circles, and at length he sank into 
the grave, doubtless as much beloved by 
his family and personal friends as he was 
respected by his political associates. His 
Lordship was elected of the Order of the 
Garter in the year 1837. He resigned 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire in July, 1847, and 
Lord Morpeth, his Lordship’s eldest son, 
was appointed to succeed him. 

The Ear! of Carlisle married, on the 25th 
March 1801, Lady Georgiana Dorothy 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of William 
5th Duke of Devonshire; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue six 
sons and six daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. George William Frederick, now 
Earl of Carlisle ; 2. Lady Caroline Geor- 
giana, married in 1823 to the Hon. Wil- 
liam Saunders Sebright Lascelles, M.P. 
Comptroller of her Majesty’s Household, 
and has issue a numerous family; 3. the 
Right Hon. Georgiana dowager Lady 
Dover, married in 1822 to the Hon. George 
James Welbore Agar-Ellis, created Lord 
Dover in 1831, and left his widow in 1833, 
having had issue Henry, now Viscount 
Clifden, and other children ; 4. the Hon. 
Frederick George Howard, who died un- 
married in 1834, in his 30th year ; 5. the 
Most Noble Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana 
Duchess of Sutherland, married in 1803 
to the present Duke of Sutherland, and 
has issue the Duchess of Argyll, Lady 
Blantyre, the Marchioness of Kildare, 
and other children; 6. the Hon. and 
Rev. William George Howard, Rector of 
Londesborough, Yorkshire ; 7. the Hon. 
Edward Granville George Howard, Cap- 
tain R.N. and M.P. for Morpeth, who 
married in 1842 Diana, only daughter of 
the Hon. George Ponsonby, niece to Vis- 
count Ponsonhy and the dowager Countess 
Grey; 8. the Right Hon. Blanche Geor- 
giana, Countess of Burlington, married in 
1829 to her cousin the Earl of Burlington, 
and died in 1840, leaving issue three sons 
and one daughter; 9. the Hon. Charles 
Wentworth George Howard, M.P. for 
Cumberland, who married in 1842 Mary, 


second daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Parke, Baron of the Exchequer, 
and was left a widower in 1843, having 
had issue one son (at present the only 
grandson of the late Earl in the male line) ; 
10. the Hon. Elizabeth Anne Dorothea 
Georgiana, married in 1840 to the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis Richard Grey, Rector 
of Morpeth, Northumberland, sixth sur- 
viving son of the late Earl Grey; 11. the 
Hon. Henry George Howard, Secretary 
of Legation at the Hague, who married in 
1845 Mary-Wellesley, daughter of John 
M'‘Tavish, esq. of Montreal in Canada ; 
and 12. Lady Mary Matilda Georgiana 
Howard, who is unmarried. 

The present Earl of Carlisle, who in his 
career as a statesman has already out- 
stripped his father, was born in 1802, and 
is unmarried. He is now First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
Chief Justice in Eyre North of Trent, 
Ranger of the Forest of Dean, and a 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital ; 
and has been member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in the present Parliament. 

The body of the late Earl was deposited 
in the mausoleum at Castle Howard. 
There is an engraved portrait of him, 
from a picture by J. Jackson, R.A. 





Tue Eart or RATHDOWNE. 

Sept. 20. At his seat, Charleville, co. 
Wicklow, after a severe and protracted 
illness, in his 64th year, the Right Hon. 
Henry Stanley Monck, first Earl of Rath- 
downe (1822), second Viscount Monck 
(1800), and Baron Monck, of Bally- 
tramnon, co. Wexford (1797). - 

His Lordship was born July 26, 1785, 
the eldest son of Charles Stanley first Vis- 
count Monck, by his cousin Anne, daugh- 
ter of Henry Quin, esq. M.D. His 
mother remarried the late Sir John Craven 
Carden, Bart. and died in 1823. 

He succeeded his father as Viscount 
Monck on the 9th June, 1802, and was 
advanced to the dignity of an Earl of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, by patent dated Jan. 
12, 1822. His Lordship never sat in 
either house of Parliament: but he was a 
resident landlord, and a supporter of the 
Conservative party in his native county. 

His Lordship married, on the 28th 
July, 1806, Lady Frances Le Poer Trench, 
fifth daughter of William Power Keating, 
first Earl of Clancarty, and by that lady, 
who died on the 22d Noy. 1843, he had 
issue two sons (who both died in infancy) 
and twelve daughters: 1. Lady Anne 
Florinda Monck; 2. Lady Frances-Isa- 
bella, married in 1834 to Owen Blayney 
Cole, esq. ; 3. Lady Harriet, who died an 
infant in 1812; 4. the Hon. Charles- 
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Stanley-Spencer-Percival, died 1813; 5. 
Lady Elizabeth-Lousia-Mary, married in 
1844 to her cousin the Hon. Charles 
Stanley Monck (now heir apparent of the 
family); 6. the Hon. William-Power, 
died 1816; 7. Lady Emily, married in 
Feb. 1837 to William Barlow Smythe, esq. 
of Barbavilla House, co. Westmeath, but 
died in November following; 8. Lady 
Louisa-Dorothea; 9. Lady Georgina- 
Ellen, married in 1841 to Edward Croker, 
esq. of Ballynagarde, co. Limerick ; 10. 
Lady Caroline-Letitia; 11. Lady Hen- 
rietta-Margaret; 12. and 13. Lady Mary 
and Lady Selina-Gertrude, twins, of whom 
the latter died in 1830. 

His Lordship having died without sur- 
viving male issue, the Earldom has be- 
come extinct. In the Viscountcy and 
Barony he is succeeded by his only brother 
the Hon. Charles Joseph Kelly Monck, 
who married in 1817 Bridget, daughter of 
the late John Willington, of Killoskehane, 
co. Tipperary, esq. and by that lady, who 
died in 1843, has issue Charles Stanley 
Monck, already mentioned, three other 
sons, and four daughters. 





Lorp Grorce Bentinck, M.P. 

Sept. 21. At Welbeck Abbey, Not- 
tinghamshire, in his 47th year, Lord 
William George Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck, M.P. for Lynn. 

His Lordship was born on the 27th 
Feb. 1802, the third son of William-Henry 
fourth and present Duke of Portland, by 
Henrietta, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Major-Gen. John Scott, of Balcomie, co. 
Fife, and sister to the late Viscountess 
Canning. 

Although a younger child, yet as his 
mother brought a very considerable mar- 
riage portion to the already wealthy house 
of Portland, Lord George was not circum- 
scribed in his pecuniary resources within 
the narrow limits usually imposed upon 
those who occupy a similar position in the 
great families of our aristocracy. It did 
not therefore become necessary for him to 
engage with much ardour in the pursuit 
of any laborious profession ; still it was 
thought desirable that he should have 
some avocation, and we therefore find that 
he entered the army, and eventually at- 
tained the rank of Major. But the war 
had reached its close when the deceased 
nobleman was a boy of 13 years of age ; 
the profound and well-cemented peace 
which has now lasted three-and - thirty 
years offered to him no prospect of profit 
or promotion in the profession of arms ; 
and he valued the enjoyments of elegant 
society too highly to endure a banishment 
to the jungles of Hindostan. 

The celebrated George Canning, who 
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had married Miss Scott, the aunt of Lord 
George Bentinck, found in his Lordship 
one of the best of his several private se- 
cretaries, for he had all the adroitness, 
delicacy of manner, knowledge of human 
nature, method in business, shrewdness in 
negotiation, and skill in epistolary corre- 
spondence, which such an office is gene- 
rally supposed to require, while it pre- 
sented to his Lordship one of the most 
favourable opportunities that could pos- 
sibly arise for entering upon a public 
career. Looking at the course of his life 
for the last four or five years, it seems al- 
most incomprehensible that he should 
have lacked the moral courage or the per- 
severing industry to sustain him through 
a brilliant political course. At that time, 
however, he failed, and it was not till he 
sickened of other occupations that he en- 
gaged with the requisite fervour and earn- 
estness of purpose in the pursuits of 
statesmanship and ambition. It does not 
appear that he was returned to Parliament 
during the administration of his uncle Mr. 
Canning, but in 1826 he succeeded his 
brother the Marquess of Tichfield as Mem- 
ber for Lynn Regis ; and until suddenly 
removed from this life, he continued in 
the representation of that constituency, 
the period of his incumbency somewhat 
exceeding 20 years. 

Lord George Bentinck may be consi- 
sidered to have been, on first entering 
Parliament, one of the moderate Whig 
school. He never was, like his distin- 
guished relative Mr. Canning, a warm 
supporter of Catholic Emancipation, and 
if he attached himself, about this time, 
more distinctly to any one statesman than 
another it was to Lord, then Mr. Stanley, 
an attachment which, as it proved, ended 
only with his life. On the accession of 
Lord Grey’s Administration in 1830 Lord 
George was a general but still very inde- 
pendent supporter of Government. He 
voted for the principle of the Reform Bill, 
but against several of its most important 
details ; for instance, against the metro- 
politan members, one of the most demo- 
cratic provisions of the Bill ; and he voted 
in favour of the celebrated Chandos clause, 
which gave so much power to the landed 
interest, and has probably been the re- 
demption of the country. In May 1832, 
when William IV. refused to make new 
peers, and Lord Grey tendered his resig- 
nation to the King, Lord George Bentinck 
gave a stronger proof than he had yet 
given of his complete independence of the 
Whig party, by refusing to vote for Lord 
Ebrington’s famous motion of unabated 
confidence in Ministers; which proceeding, 
being carried by a large majority, finished 
the Duke of Wellington’s attempt at the 
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formation of an Administration, and dic- 
tuted terms of submission to the King and 
the House of Lords. Upon that occasion 
Lord George Bentinck either abstained 
from voting, or voted in the minority 
against the motion. On the retirement of 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Richmond, and Lord Ripon from 
Lord Grey’s Government in May, 1834, 
Lord George seceded from the Whig ranks 
—if he can ever have been said to have 
belonged to them,—and on the accession 
of Sir Robert Peel to office in Dec. 1834, 
and the opening of the Parliament in 1835, 
he was extremely active in forming the 
party which was afterwards nicknamed by 
Mr. O’Connell the “‘ Derby Filly.’”? On 
the defeat of Sir Charles Manners Sutton 
for the Speakership, and the subsequent 
proceedings of the Whigs, which led to 
the treaty of Lichfield-house and the re- 
signation of Sir Robert Peel, Lord George 
in the warmest manner expressed his dis- 
gust, and from that moment openly and 
avowedly joined the great Conservative 
party which acknowledged Sir Robert Peel 
as its head. From that time till the com- 
mencement of the session of 1846, a period 
of eleven years, Lord George Bentinck 
was a steady and unflinching supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

As a Newmarket man he was constantly 
at work in ‘‘ whipping ’”’ up the sporting 
members, and on cne occasion of a close 
division showed his zeal by bringing up in 
his private carriage a country gentleman 
of very strange habits and manners, who, 
by the bye, absurdly enough repaid Lord 
George’s kindness in submitting to his 
tedious society in a journey of 60 miles 
for the sake of his party, by voting slap 
against him at last. 

On the overthrow of the Melbourne 
Administration in August, 1841, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel received the Queen’s commands 
to form an Administration ; and after his 
Cabinet and principal officers of state had 
been named, an offer of office was made 
to Lord George Bentinck, in a manner the 
most congenial to his feelings—namely, 
through his friend Lord Stanley. That 
offer, spontaneously made by a Minister 
who was well aware of his abilities, which 
he was anxious to secure, was respectfully 
declined, not from want of cordiality to- 
wards the new Administration and its 
chief, but from a total disinclination to 
the cares and troubles of office. Lord 
George at that time was deeply interested 
in the turf, and he preferred to give a 
disinterested support to the Government, 
not the less zealous because it was per- 
fectly independent. 

During the first four years of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s Administration Lord George 
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Bentinck was never absent from his post ; 
awake or asleep there he invariably sat, 
from the meeting of the house till its 
rising, generally occupying the same seat 
on the back benches on the Ministerial 
side of the house. At this time Lord 
George was very eager in his pursuit of 
the chase, and kept a large stud of hunters 
in the neighbourhood of Andover for the 
purpose of hunting with Mr. Assheton 
Smith’s celebrated pack of fox-hounds. 
He was always considered a very hard 
rider, and his custom was after the latest 
debates in the house to rise at 6, and be 
off by the 7 o’clock train, have a long 
day’s hunting, and return again by the 
South Western Railway direct to the 
House of Commons, throw a light-coloured 
blouse or zephyr over his scarlet coat, and 
fully accoutred in leathers and tops, thus 
enter the house, take his seat, and sit out 
another long debate. Many a joke there 
used to be amongst the members on see- 
ing the red collar of his coat peeping from 
under his surtout, He was perhaps the 
only member ever seen of late years in the 
House of Commons in a scarlet hunting 
coat. Qften on these occasions has Sir 
Thomas Fremantle, then Secretary to the 
Treasury, been heard to say to even of- 
ficial members, ‘‘ Ah, I wish you gentle- 
men would take esample from George 
Bentinck ; look at him; his attendance 
is worth all yours put together; and he is 
independent of us, whereas you are place- 
men.’’ Constantly, too, would Lord 
George good-humouredly rate his official 
friends whenever he caught them coming 
in too late for a division. 

When Sir Robert Peel introduced his 
free-trade measures in 1843, he estranged 
a large proportion of his supporters, and 
what has been called the Protectionist 
party was formed. One or two country 
gentlemen made feeble attempts to place 
themselves at its head ; a few efforts proved 
their inadequacy tothe task ; anditwassoon 
discovered that Lord George Bentinck, 
notwithstanding his previous failures, and 
notwithstanding his infelicitious manner 
as a public speaker, was the only man in 
the House of Commons whose lead that 
party would follow. Personal enemies he 
had none, but his political opponents were 
mortified and astounded that such a man 
should per saltum become the head of the 
Opposition. Few public events have oc- 
casioned more general surprise than the 
short period of time in which Lord George 
Bentinck built up his parliamentary charac- 
ter ; and yet, with the public at large, his 
lordship enjoyed even a higher reputation 
than that which he acquired amongst the 
habitués of the House of Commons : for 
the matter of his speeches was excellent, 
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and his style (technically so called) not 
below par ; on the contrary, it was re- 
markably perspicuous, occasionally forci- 
ble, and even picturesque; but he was 
no sentence-maker, nor in the least degree 
an actor, hence the effect of his speeches 
was produced solely by those essential 
and intrinsic qualities which the reader, 
a thousand miles from London, could 
compare with those of rival and adverse 
statesmen with a cooler judgment and 
more perfect means of appreciation, than 
men who, listening to the House of Com- 
mons to the more artistic displays of pro- 
fessional orators, became so dazzled by 
light, and so heated by fire, that they 
rarely did full justice to the array of facts 
and reasoning which Lord George Ben- 
tinck was accustomed to bring to any dis- 
cussion in which it suited his views to 
stand forth either as advocate or accuser. 

Possibly his independence with refer- 
ence to the stricter bonds of party was 
not without its effect in giving him a high 
place in the public estimation ; for, what- 
ever may be thought with regard to the 
tendency of his doctrines, there seems to 
be no inclination in any quarter to dispute 
his general consistency and uprightness as 
a public man. He was never an uncom- 
promising partisan, for he voted against 
the opinions of the higher Tories in sup- 
porting the measure called ‘‘ Catholic 
Emancipation.”” His next piece of libe- 
ralism was to vote in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Reform Act, though he op- 
posed many of its details. He supported 
the bill for removing the Jewish disabili- 
ties ; and it must be fresh in the recollection 
of every reader that he recommended the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy by 
the landowners of Ireland. Lord George 
therefore was so far from being an old- 
fashioned ‘‘ thick and thin partisan,” that 
he might be better described as a politician 
peculiarly favourable to the maintenance 
of open questions. As he never held 
office, his qualifications as a practical 
statesman have not been fairly tested, 
though he made some important propo- 
sitions, of which the sixteen million loan 
to the Irish railways may be cited as an 
example; and he effected many amend- 
ments in measures proposed by his poli- 
tical opponents. What he might have 
been in power no man can tell: what he 
has been in opposition is best seen in the 
fact that scarcely any series of Parliamen- 
tary labours ever obtained for a member 
of either House so much influence in so 
short atime. It has often been said that 
no one within the same number of years 
made so many ‘‘ damaging speeches’’ as 
Lord George Bentinck, by which phrase 
it was meant that no one contributed more 


than he did to disturb, injure, and weaken 
the Ministry whose evil fate exposed them 
to his merciless hostility. 

In 1846 he made a memorable attack 
on Sir Robert Peel with reference to the 
treatment which his uncle Mr. Canning 
had experienced from the Tory party; 
but it is understood that Lord George was 
over-persuaded to make this attack by 
other relations of. Mr, Canning, who were 
intent upon the downfal of the Adminis- 
tration, and that he was led by his warm 
temperament and honest zeal into making 
this attack, as into a somewhat smarter 
one on Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Ripon, 
which in his cooler judgment he regretted. 
It is due to his memory to state that long- 
cherished resentments were not in the na- 
ture of Lord George Bentinck, and most 
certainly had nothing whatever to do with 
the line of policy which he adopted rela- 
tive to the free-trade measures of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in 1846. 

During his career on the turf, Lord 
George Bentinck is understood to have 
realised very considerable gains. He pos- 
sessed almost all the qualifications which 
make a man eminent in the sporting world 
—unrivalled judgment in horseflesh, singu- 
lar shrewdness in penetrating the arcana 
of a racing stable, matchless rapidity in 
calculating all imaginable chances, and 
indomitable determination to expose and 
punish as many as possible of the infamies 
which even yet continue to disgrace the 
good old English sport of horseracing. 

The circumstances immediately prece- 
ding the noble lord’s death were as fol- 
lows :—Having arrived at Welbeck Abbey 
from London on the 11th instant, his 
Lordship immediately gave himself up to 
the relaxation necessary after the labours 
of the session, and during the race week 
he went four times to Doncaster to witness 
his favourite sport. He was there an in- 
terested observer, and when a horse of his 
own breeding won the St. Leger he was 
much elated. On Thursday morning his 
Lordship arose in moderately good time, 
was apparently in capital health and spirits, 
and breakfasted with his noble father, one 
of his sisters, and a visitor. He then re- 
tired to his dressing-room, disposing of 
the day’s correspondence with his accus- 
tomed punctuality, and at 20 minutes 
after 4 o’clock in the afternoon he set out 
for Thoresby Park, with the intention of 
dining and spending two days with Earl 
Manvers. His Lordship’s valet and ano- 
ther man observed him cross the park in 
the direction for Thoresby, and then pro- 
ceeded round by another way in a gig, for 
the purpose of conveying his Lordship’s 
portmanteau. At 11 o’clock the same 
night his lifeless body was found lying on 
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the footpath in the Flood meadow, about 
a mile from the abbey. A coroner’s in- 
quest was held, and the verdict returned 
was, ‘‘ That the deceased expired of spasms 
at the heart.”’ 

Lord George Bentinck was not married. 
His body was brought to London to be 
deposited in the family-vault of the Duke 
of Portland in Marylebone Old Church. 
The mournful ceremony was conducted on 
the 29th Sept. in a private manner, the 
funeral cortége consisting only of the 
hearse, two mourning coaches, and the 
private carriage of the deceased. The first 
carriage contained the chief mourners, viz. 
the Marquess of Titchfield and Lord Henry 
Bentinck (brothers of the deceased), and 
Mr. John Evelyn Denison, M.P. his 
brother-in-law. The second coach con- 
tained his principal domestic servants. 

A portrait of Lord George Bentinck, 
painted by Mr. Samuel Lane for the town- 
hall of King’s Lynn, is now being engraved 
in mezzotinto by Mr. Reynolds; one has 
been lately published, daguerreotyped by M. 
Claudet ; and a bust by Count D’ Orsay is 
announced for publication in porcelain. 





Riegut Hon. ano Rev. Lorp Berwick. 

Sept. 28. At his mansion, Attingham 
Hall, near Shrewsbury, in his 74th year, 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Richard Noel 
Hill, fourth Baron Berwick of Attingham 
(1784). 

His Lordship was third and youngest 
son of Thomas-Noel first Lord Berwick, 
by Anne, daughter of Henry Vernon, esq. 
of Hilton in the county of Stafford. He 
was born Oct. 11, 1774, and on the 9th 
April, 1787, was admitted a scholar at 
Rugby, under the mastership of the Rev. 
Dr. James. He was afterwards a noble- 
man of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
M.A. in 1795. In 1799 he was presented 


. by his father to the rectory of Berrington, 


near Shrewsbury ; to the small rectory of 
Sutton, at that time within the liberties of 
the same town ; and also to the rectory of 
Thornton, near Chester. 

The connection of his relatives with 
Shrewsbury induced him early to avail 
himself of his right of burgess-ship, and 
he became a member of the corporation of 
the town the 25th Aug. 1797. On the 
29th of the same month, in 1823, he was 
elected an Alderman, and in 1824-5 he 
served the office of Mayor, and he continued 
a member of the body corporate until the 
operation of the Municipal Act in 1835. 
His residence near Shrewsbury also caused 
him to take an active part in local affairs 
for many years, and, at the time of his 
decease he was a trustee of the Royal Free 
Grammar School of King Edward the 


Sixth, also of Millington’s Hospital, and 
of the municipal charities of the place, 
and it was only last year that he served 
the office of Treasurer to the Salop In- 
firmary, of which he had long been a sup- 
porter. 

He assumed the additional name of Noel 
before Hill in 1824, and he succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of Richard-Noel 
the third Lord Berwick, Aug. 4, 1842, 
being the third brother to whom it had 
devolved in succession. 

In 1845 he resigned the rectories of 
Sutton and Berrington in favour of his 
third son, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Henry Noel Hill, and in the following 
year he vacated Thornton. 

Benevolent in disposition, he made no 
enemies, but secured the confidence of a 
large circle of friends. In his general in- 
tercourse his manners were mild and hum- 
ble, courteous and unassuming; yet his 
humility was without meanness, and his 
friendships without hypocrisy ; even when 
elevated by his succession to the title of a 
baron the manners of a quiet country 
gentleman were unchanged, as possessing 
singleness of heart without ambition or 
ostentation. 

In politics through life he professed the 
principles of sound Toryism, yet with a 
consistency that preserved the respect and 
esteem of those more directly opposed to 
his principles and party. He held the 
character of a good landlord, and an in- 
dulgent parent, and passed through a 
quiet life in the bosom of his family. 

Lord Berwick married at St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, 16th January, 1800, Maria- 
Frances, second daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Mostyn Owen, esq. of Woodhouse, 
co. Salop, and of the Bellstone, Shrews- 
bury (an ancient mansion of the Owen 
family). This lady died Jan. 4th, 1840, 
having had issue four sons and four 
daughters: 1. Richard Noel Noel Hill, 
who succeeds to the title and estates, born 
in 1800 and unmarried ; 2. the Hon. Wil- 
liam Noel Hill, a Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army; 3. the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Henry Noel Hill (before mentioned), who 
married in 1845 Harriett-Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of the late John Humffreys, esq. 
of Lilwyn, co. Montgomery, and has issue 
twin sons; 4. the Hon. Maria; 5. the 
Hon. Emily; 6. the Hon. Harriett-Anne ; 
7. the Hon. Charles Arthur Wentworth 


‘Harwood Hill, who married in 1846 Ca- 


tharine-Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
Marsh Adams, esq. of the Abbey, Shrews- 
bury, and has issue one daughter ; and 8. 
the Hon. Georgiana-Louisa-Mary, mar- 
ried in 1845 to Capt. Francis Mostyn 
Owen, of the 44th Foot, third son of Wil- 
liam Owen, esq. of Woodhouse. 
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His remains were entombed in the family 
vault at Atcham, Salop, on the 6th Oct. 
accompanied by those marked testimonies 
of respect from his cotemporaries in ele- 
vated life which were especially due to the 
exemplary worth of the deceased, and amid 
the sympathies of his friends, tenants, de- 
pendants, and a numerous concourse of 
spectators.—H.P. 

Lorp Doveétas. 

Sept.10. At St. George’s Place, Hyde 
Park Corner, in his 73rd year, the Right 
Hon. Charles Douglas, third Lord Douglas 
of Douglas Castle, co. Lanark (1790). 

His Lordship was born in London Oct. 
26, 1775, the second son of Archibald 
first Lord Douglas, by his first wife Lady 
Lucy Graham, only daughter of William 
second Duke of Montrose. During his 
father’s life he was Major of the Forfar- 
shire militia, whilst his elder brother, 
Archibald, was Colonel. 

He succeeded to the peereage on the 
death of his elder brother Archibald, Jan. 
27, 1844; and, having never married, is 
now succeeded by his half-brother the 
Hon. and Rev. James Douglas, Rector of 
Broughton, Northamptonshire, who mar- 
ried in 1813 Williamina, second daughter 
of the late General the Hon. James Mur- 
ray, and cousin to Lord Elibank, but has 
no issue. 





Sir Hues Evetryn, Bart. 

Sept. 11. At his residence, Forest hill, 
Sydenham, in his 80th year, Sir Hugh 
Evelyn, the fifth Baronet, of Wotton 
Place, co. Surrey (1713). 

The family of Evelyn has flourished in 
several branches, and in three several 
members has been advanced to the dignity 
of Baronet. In two cases the grantee 
died without an heir ; in the third the title 
has now expired after enduring the period 
of one hundred and thirty-five years. 
Sir John Evelyn, the first Baronet, was 
the grandson of John Evelyn, esq. the 
author of Sylva and many other literary 
works; and it was after the death of Sir 
Frederick the third Baronet, which occur- 
red in 1812, that his widow Lady Evelyn, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Bray 
the historian of Surrey and the late Mr. 
Upcott, communicated to the world the 
very interesting Diary of her husband’s 
learned and amiable ancestor. 

Sir Frederick Evelyn, married Miss 
Hathaway of Southwark, but dying without 
issue, was succeeded in the title by his 
cousin Sir John, son of Charles Evelyn, 
esq. by Philippa, daughter of Fortunatus 
Wright, esq.; and on the death of Sir 
John, unmarried, in 1833, his successor 
was his brother Sir Hugh, whose death we 
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now record, and with whom, being the 
last heir-male of the family, the Baronetcy 
has become extinct. 





Lr.-Gen. Hon. Georce Murray. 
Sept. 30. At his house in Upper Sey- 
mour Street, Marylebone, aged 68, Lieut.- 


. General the Hon. George Murray, Audi- 


tor of the Exchequer in Scotland ; uncle 
to the Earl of Mansfield. 

He was born April 8, 1780, the second 
son of David the second Earl, by his se- 
cond wife the Hon. Louisa Cathcart, third 
daughter of Charles ninth Lord Cathcart 
(and Countess of Mansfield, co. Notting- 
ham, in her own right). In Feb. 1795 he 
had a grant of the office of principal audi- 
tor of his Majesty’s Exchequer in Scot- 
land for life, to commence from the death 
or other determination of James Towns- 
hend Oswald, esq. 

On the 2d Dec. 1795 he was appointed 
Ensign in the 30th Foot, from which he 
removed into the 60th on the 15th June 
following. He afterwards went into the 
second regiment of Life Guards, in which 
he had the commission of Cornet and sub- 
Lieutenant, Feb. 3, 1798, that of Lieu- 
tenant on the 15th Aug. following, be- 
came Captain of a troop, March 4, 1800; 
Major and Lieut.-Colonel Aug. 20, 1807 ; 
Colo¥el in the army 1814, Major-General 
1821, and Lieut.-General 1837. He re- 
tired on the half-pay of supernumerary 
Lieut.-Colonel. He was unmarried. 





Lievut.-Gen. Sir M. C. O’ConneLt, 

May 26. At Sidney, New South Wales, 
Lieut. - General Sir Maurice Charles 
O’Connell, Knt. K.C.H. Commander-in- 
chief of the forces in that colony, and 
Colonel of the 80th Foot. 

This officer, after serving with the rank 
of Captain in the Emigrant army under 
the Duke of Brunswick in the campaign 
of 1792, entered the British army sent 
to the Continent, on the breaking out of 
the war in 1793. He was appointed Cap- 
tain in the 4th regiment of Irish Brigade, 
Ist Oct. 1794; and on the reduction of 
that regiment was placed on half-pay. He 
was appointed Capt. in the Ist West India 
regiment in May, 1800, and joined soon 
after at St. Lucia; was appointed Brigade- 
Major to the forces at Surinam in Feb. 
1802, and served in that colony until its 
restoration to the Dutch in Dec. of that 
year, when he joined his regiment again 
at St. Vincent’s. In May 1803 he went 
in command of five companies to Gre- 
nada, whence he was ordered with the 
whole of the regiment to Dominica in 
1804. Hecommanded the light company 
at Roseau, when an attack was made on 
that capital, 22d Feb, 1805, by a French 
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force commanded by Gen. La Grange and 
Admiral Missiessy, and successfully re- 
sisted, during the whole day, repeated 
attacks made by very superior numbers of 
the enemy on the posts he occupied with 
the remains of the 46th regiment, his 
own company, and some colonial militia. 
He obtained the rank of Major Ist Jan. 
1805 ; was appointed Major of Brigade to 
the forces at Dominica in February, and 
effective Major of the 5th West India 
regiment in May of the same year, and 
returned to England in September. He 
received the thanks of the House of As- 
sembly of Dominica in 1805, and was 
presented by that body with a sword, value 
100 guineas, for his services in the colony. 
He also received a sword, value 50/. and 
a piece of plate, value 100/. from the com- 
mittee of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s. 

The 15th Oct. 1806, he was appointed 
Major in the 73rd; and the 6th of May, 
1809, was promoted to the Lieut.-Colo- 
nelcy of the same regiment, and appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of New South Wales, 
where he continued until April 1814. In 
the latter month he took the command of 
the Ist battalion 73rd regiment ; and in 
Jan. 1815 marched in command of a divi- 
sion of the enemy under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Brownrigg into the territories of 
the King of Candy, the conquest of Which 
was achieved in forty days, and crowned 
by the capture of the reigning monarch, 
who was deposed and brought a prisoner 
to Columbo. The 12th Aug. 1819, he re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel ; in 1830 he 
attained the rank of Major-General, and 
in 1841 that of Lieut.-General. He re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1835, 
and was appointed Colonel of the 80th 
Foot in 1844, 

Lrevt.-Gen. Sir C. W. MaxweELt. 

Sept. 23. At Broadstairs, aged 73, 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles William, Max- 
well, Knt. K.C.H. and C.B. Sib. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Max- 
well, esq. of Terraughty in Dumfriesshire, 
by the eldest daughter of James Douglas, 
esq. and granddaughter of Sir William 
Douglas of Kilhead in the same county. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in one of 
the regiments raised to serve in the West 
Indies, Dec. 1, 1796 ; became Captain in 
the 63d Foot, Nov. 1, 1797; and Major 
in the Royal African corps, June 15, 1808. 
He was employed on the coast of Africa 
in 1809, when he captured the French 
garrison at the settlement of Senegal. On 
the 29th Dec. following he attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He after- 


wards continued Governor-general and 

Commander-in-chief of the island of 

Goree, the settlements of Senegal and 
12 


Lt.-Gen. Sir C. H. Maxwell—Rear-Adm. M‘Kerlie. 


[ Nov. 


Sierre Leone to July 1815. In the same 
year he was made a Companion of the 
Bath, and on the 15th June was made 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 21st Foot. He also 
served in the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Malta; received the brevet of Colonel in 
1819; was subsequently Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of Dominica, St. 
Christopher's, Nevis, Tortola, Anguille, 
and the Virgin Islands. He became Major- 
General 1830, and received the honour of 
knighthood in 1836. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 3d West India regiment 
in Feb. 1843. Altogether he served for 
twenty years in the West Indies. He at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-General 1841. 

Sir Charles was twice married, first to 
a daughter of Colonel William Douglas, 
and secondly to a daughter of Charles 
Bird, esq. 





Rear-Apm. M‘KERLIE. 

Sept. 12. At his residence, Caroisal, 
Wigtonshire, in his 72nd year, Rear-Ad- 
miral John M‘Kerlie, a magistrate for that 
county. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family in the county of Wigton, one of 
whom was a faithful adherent of Sir 
William Wallace, and undertook an expe- 
dition into West Galloway, for the express 
purpose of reinstating him in his paternal 
domains. 

The father of the Admiral occupied a 
large farm belonging to the Earl of Gallo- 
way, and his first voyages were made in 
the merchants’ service, with a friend 
engaged in the Baltic trade. Early in 
1794 he joined the Arethusa frigate, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Pellew (the late 
Viscount Exmouth), to whose favourable 
notice he soon recommended himself by 
his activity, bravery, and skill, and bore 
part in the many battles and skirmishes 
fought by that distinguished officer in the 
Arethusa, Indefatigable, and Impetueux. 
In the Indefatigable’s gallant action with 
Les Droits de l’Homme, Mr. M‘Kerlie 
lost his right arm, and received a severe 
wound in the thigh. On the 6th of June, 
1800, when a successful attack was made 
upon the enemy’s shipping in the Morbi- 
han river, he assisted in boarding and 
blowing up I’Insolente, an 18-gun corvette, 
and on every other occasion of boat- 
service he was always a volunteer. After 
the intention of attacking Belleisle was 
abandoned, Mr. M'‘Kerlie received an 
order from Sir E. Pellew to act as Lieu- 
tenant of the Thames frigate, Capt. W. 
Lukin. He passed his examination Aug. 
6, 1800; and was promoted by the Admi- 
ralty, into the Megeera fire-vessel, on the 
12th of the same month. Previous to the 
peace of Amiens, he volunteered to assist 
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in burning the enemy’s fleet at Brest, a 
measure proposed by Capt. Brisbane. 

During the suspension of hostilities, 
Lieut. M‘Kerlie served in the Camilla 24, 
Capt. Henry Hill, on the Newfoundland 
station; and shortly after the renewal of 
the war, he was appointed, through the 
influence of Sir Edw. Pellew, first of the 
Spartiate 74, Capt. Sir F. Laforey, which 
ship accompanied Nelson to the West 
Indies in pursuit of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain; and also bore a share 
at the memorable battle of Trafalgar. In 
consequence of that glorious victory, Lieut. 
M‘Kerlie was advanced to the rank of 
Commander, Dec. 24, 1805. About this 
period he assisted Mr. T. Telford, civil 
engineer, in making a survey by order of 
Government of the line of communication 
between the north of England and of Ire- 
land. 

In 1808, Capt. M‘Kerlie received an 
appointment to the Diligence, one of 
seven sloops ordered to be fitted out (but 
afterwards countermanded) for the defence 
of Gibraltar. He was immediately after- 
wards appointed to the Calliope, a new 
brig, of 20 guns, fitting at Deptford, for 
the North Sea station. Jn that vessel he 
assisted at the capture of Flushing, and 
was subsequently entrusted with the com- 
mand of a division of gun-brigs, &c. at- 
tached to the Walcheren expedition. His 
meritorious conduct in the Scheldt induced 
Sir Richard J. Strachan to give him the 
north coast of Holland and the neighbour- 
hood of Heligoland fora cruising ground ; 
on which he soon captured several mer- 
chant vessels, chiefly Danes and Swedes. 
The Calliope was afterwards attached to 
the in-shore squadron off Flushing ; from 
whence Captain M‘Kerlie was sent by 
the late Sir William Young, in March 
1813, to take the command of the naval 
force stationed at Heligoland, where he 
continued until the arrival of Capt. Arthur 
Farquhar, with a large additional force 
under his orders, in Oct. 1813. During 
the seven months that he was employed 
on that station, as senior officer, the 
Calliope and her consorts made many 
prizes. In Oct. 1813 he took possession 
of two corvettes, two gun-brigs, and other 
shipping at Braak in the Duchy of Olden- 
burg, and having escorted them to Eng- 
land, on his arrival he found himself pro- 
moted to post rank, by commission dated 
Dec. 4, 1813. 

On the 4th April, 1816, Capt. M‘Kerlie 
was granted a pension for the loss of his 
arm. Inthe same year, when his early 
patron Lord Exmouth was preparing to 
proceed against Algiers, he eagerly sought 
to accompany him, but did not succeed in 
his application. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX, 


Of late years this gallant officer was 
known as the first captain of the Vernon, 
50, on the Mediterranean station, in 1833 
and two following years ; during which 
service the Vernon had many trials with 
the Barham, 50, to ascertain the sailing 
qualities of the two ships, which occupied 
much public attention at the time. 

He accepted the retired rank of Rear- 
Admiral in Oct. 1846. 

He married Harriet, second daughter of 
Patrick Stewart, of Cairnsmure and Bur- 
ness, esq. by whom he had issue one 
daughter. 





Witi1aM Botting, Esa. M.P. 

Aug. 30. At Darcy Lever, near Bolton, 
aged 64, William Bolling, esq. M.P. for 
that borough. 

Mr. Bolling had served in four Parlia- 
ments as representative for Bolton, his 
native town. He was returned in 1832, 
at the first election after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, with Colonel Torrens. 
In 1835 Mr. Bolling and Mr. Ainsworth 
were elected, both of whom were re-elected 
in 1837. At the general election of 1841 
Mr. Ainsworth and Dr. Bowring were re- 
turned, Mr. Bolling being unsuccessful. 
In 1847 Mr. Bolling and Dr. Bowring 
were re-elected. In politics the deceased 
was a Conservative, and a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade measure. Al- 
though not possessed of striking talents, 
he was distinguished for sound sense and 
practical acumen. He was, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, Mr. E. Bolling, a 
large employer in the borough of Bolton. 
He was highly respected by his work- 
people as a kind and generous master, 
and by his fellow-townsmen as a liberal 
and influential supporter of the charities 
and the trade of that town. He was seized 
with a severe paralytic stroke about a week 
before his death. 





Carrain PoLHILt. 

Sept. 20. At Ramsgate, aged 50, Fre- 
derick Polhill, esq. late M.P. for Bedford, 
and formerly a Captain in the King’s 
Dragoons Guards. 

Captain Polhill was descended from an 
ancient family (the genealogy of which 
has been published in length in Nichols’s 
Topographer and Genealogist, vol. I. 
1846), formerly seated in the counties of 
Kent and Sussex. His grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Polhill, esq. having made a large 
fortune as a tobacco merchant, became a 
banker in London, and sometime M.P. 
for the borough of Southwark, and pur- 
chased Howbury Park, which was inheri- 
ted by his son and grandson of the same 
name, and afterwards devolved in 1802 on 
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his second son John Polhill, esq. of Caven- 
dish square, Captain in 15th Dragoons, 
who died in 1828. The latter gentleman, 
by his wife Mary daughter of John 
Bennett, esq. of Walthamstow, had three 
sons: Thomas, who survived his father 
only six weeks; Charles, who died un- 
married in 1813; and the subject of the 
present obituary. 

Captain Polhill retired from the army 
on succeeding to the family estates. He 
first contested the borough of Bedford on 
the memorable struggle of 1830, when 
Parliamentary Reform was, as it were, put 
to the vote of the country. So decided 
was opinion upon this important subject 
at Bedford, that Captain Polhill was able 
to contend successfully with no less a per- 
son than the present Premier, the very 
author of the Reform Bill.* The poll 
lasted ten days ; 914 electors voted ; Mr. 
Whitbread and Lord John Russell both 
voted for themselves ; but Captain Polhill 
defeated the latter by one vote, having pol- 
led 491, of which 319 were plumpers. 
Mr. Whitbread’s number was 515. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Mr. Whitbread and Captain Polhill were 
re-elected without a contest. In 1832 Mr. 
Crawley came forward on the liberal in- 
terest, and defeated Capt. Polhill, by three 
votes, the numbers being, 


W. H. Whitbread, esq. . 599 
Samuel Crawley, esq.. . 486 
Frederick Polhill, esq. . 483 


In 1835 there was another contest, 
which restored Capt. Polhill to his seat, 
but threw out Mr. Whitbread, the poll 
terminating thus : 


Captain Polbill,. . . . 490 
Samuel Crawley, esq. - . 403 
W. H. Whitbread, esq. . 383 


In 1837 a second Conservative Candi- 
date came forward in the person of Mr. 
Stuart, and Mr. Crawley was thrown out, 
by the following results : 


Capt. Polhill ... . 467 
Henry Stuart, esq. . . 419 
Samuel Crawley, esq. . . 412 


In 1841 Mr. Whitbread was equally 
unsuccessful, the numbers being : 
Capt. Polhill . . . . 433 
Henry Stuart, esq.. . . 421 
W. H. Whitbread, esq. . 410 
But at the last election, in 1847, Captain 
Polhill was left in a minority, its result 
being as follows : 


* Lord George William Russell, (elder 
brother of Lord John,) had been the pre- 
vious member for Bedford from the year 
1812, 


Sir Harry Verney, Bart. . 453 
Henry Stuart,esq.. . . 432 
Frederick Polhill, esq. . 392 

In Parliament Captain Polhill was a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel, with whom 
he also voted for the alteration of the 
Corn Laws. 

He was for some time lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was himself the author 
of some successful dramatic pieces. 

He married in 1824 Frances- Margaretta, 
daughter of John Deakin, esq. (otherwise 
Dakeyne,) of Bagthorpe House, co. Notts, 
and by that lady he had issue three sons 
and three daughters, of whom one of the 
former and two of the latter died in in- 
fancy. His eldest surviving son, Frederick- 
Charles, was born in 1826. 





Masor James Wemyss. 

Oct.1. At Durham, aged 62, Major 
James Wemyss, High Constable of the 
county of Durham, formerly of the Scots 
Greys. 

Major Wemyss was noted for the same 
cool courage and collectedness in the army 
as he has exhibited in this department, 
As senior captain, it fell to his lot to lead 
the final charge of the Scots Greys at 
Waterloo, the result of which was the 
final overthrow of the power of Napoleon, 
During the conflict Captain Wemyss had 
no fewer than three horses shot under 
him. Though severely wounded in the 
arm, he bravely led his followers into the 
midst of the conflict, and so greatly signa- 
lized himself that he was promoted to the 
rank of Major, and rewarded with a pen- 
sion. 

Major Wemyss was appointed to the 
command of the Durham rural police at 
its first establishment in that county, nine 
years ago, and during the whole of that 
period has given the utmost satisfaction 
to all clases by his mild but steady 
administration of the important powers 
confided to him. Under his management 
the force has become highly disciplined, 
and ranks with the first rural police forces 
in the kingdom, for the repression and 
detection of crime, and their general good 
demeanour. Under the trying circum- 
stances of the pitmen’s strike, their ac- 
tivity, courage, zeal, and forbearance were 
all equally exhibited, and on that occasion 
the gallant Major was indefatigable, and 
rendered important services. To those 
exertions are in a great measure to be 
attributed the fact, that no serious dis- 
turbance of the peace took place among 
that excited and inflammable population. 

His death occuredin nearly the same way 
as that of Lord George Bentinck, recorded 
in our present number, When walking 
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in a plantation two miles from the city, he 
was suddenly seized with apoplexy, and 
remained for some hours undiscovered. 
When found he was still alive, but wholly 
insensible. On a post mortem examination, 
it was found that the disease arose from 
the pressure on the brain of the pia mater, 
which was found thickened and highly in- 
flamed. ; 

In private life Major Wemyss was noted 
for his kindness of heart and urbanity, 
and his loss is greatly felt. He has left 
a widow and family. 





Epwarp Sampson, Esa. 

Aug.9. At his seat, Henbury, near 
Bristol, in his 75th year, Edward Sampson, 
aa magistrate for Gloucestershire. 

r. Sampson was born Aug, 15, 1773, 
the younger son of Edward Sampson, esq. 
of Henbury, Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1778, by Mary, eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Hicks, esq. alderman of Bristol. He was 
bred to the legal profession, and having 
practised for some years as an attorney, 
succeeded to Henbury on the death of his 
elder brother John Sampson, esq. unmar- 
ried, in 1830, and served the office of High 
Sheriff of the county in 1838. During 
his long life he had the happiness of pos- 
sessing the respect and esteem of all classes. 
The aged, in their poverty, found him 
always ready to relieve their wants. The 
young loved him as their adviser and 
friend. A sound churchman, a just but 
merciful magistrate, an unflinching con- 
servative, he used all his energy to uphold 
the institutions which, under God, have 
rendered his country the first in the world. 
His charities were extensive, and judi- 
ciously bestowed. Those excellent insti- 
tutions, the Clergy and Gloucestershire 
Societies, had the advantage not only of 
his pecuniary but his personal support. 
For upwards of forty years he had never 
failed (until 1847, when he was unable to 
attend from ill-health) to be present at their 
anniversaries held in Bristol. 

Mr. Sampson married, Nov. 24, 1807, 
Joanna, youngest daughter of George 
Daubeny, esq. alderman of Bristol, and 
has left issue an only son Edward Samp- 
son, esq. born in 1810, who is M.A. of 
Balliol college, Oxford, and a magistrate 
for Gloucestershire. A daughter died in 
1824, in her 16th year. 





Mr. Francois CRAMER. 

July 25. At his residence in West- 
bourne Grove, aged 76, Mr. Francois 
Cramer. 

This accomplished musician was the 
second son of William Cramer, formerly 
leader of the Opera band, and brother to 
the celebrated pianist John Cramer, who 


is still living. Frangois was born at 
Schwetzingen, near Mannheim, in 1772. 
He was early instructed by an able master 
in the art of playing the violin. At the 
age of seven he left his native country to 
join his father and brother, who had settled 
in England. On his arrival in London, it 
was his father’s anxious wish, by giving 
him good masters, to follow up what he 
had already so well begun; but the change 
of climate operating on his naturally 
delicate constitution, it was recommended 
by a very eminent physician, Sir Richard 
Jebb, that he should entirely discontinue 
the study of the violin, advice which was 
strictly adhered to by his father. A lapse 
of seven years having made great improve- 
ment in his health, at the age of fifteen his 
brother John suggested that he should 
take up the violin again, and he then 
earnestly applied himself to master all its 
difficulties. At seventeen he was placed 
in the opera band, of which his father was 
then leader. In the course of a few years 
he rose in the ranks of the orchestra, and 
became second violin to his father at the 
principal concerts and festivals. In the 
autumn of 1799 he lost his father (see 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year, p. 
906,) and in the ensuing season succeeded 
him at the Ancient Concerts as leader, 
which post he held until his retirement in 
1844. For many years he was alternate 
leader of the Philharmonic Concerts with 
Loder, T. Cooke, Weichsel, &e. Frangois 
Cramer for upwards of forty years was the 
leader at the great provincial festivals. 
He was an active member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and was much res- 
pected in the profession, as a kind-hearted, 
generous man. He has left a widow and 
large family of children to deplore his loss. 
His son William is one of the first violins 
in the Royal Italian Opera band. 





Mr. T. H. Seay. 

July 9. Mr. Thomas Henry Sealy, one 
of those many labourers in the field of 
literature whose personal distinctions bear 
no just proportion to the amount of their 
labour, because they work under cover of 
the anonymous as contributors to periodi- 
cal publications. 

Mr. Sealy is best known by his ‘‘ Por- 
celain Tower,’’ published in 1842. He 
was the author, besides, of a volume of 
poetry, entitled, ‘‘ The Little Old Man in 
the Wood.’’ For many years, up till 
1843, Mr. Sealy was the editor of the 
Western Archeological Magazine, pub- 
lished in Bristol: and from that time till 
1847 he was the proprietor and editor, in 
the same city, of a weekly newspaper 
called the Great Western Advertiser, and 
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of Sealy’s Western Miscellany, in which 
he wrote some of his best tales. Heavy 
losses in connection with the paper, and 
the anxiety resulting, seem to have broken 
down his spirit and wasted his health. 
Though these had been for some time past 
declining, the consummation was rapid at 
the last. After a life expended, with all 
his means mental and material, in the 
service of literature, Mr. Sealy has now 
died, leaving three already motherless 
children, wholly destitute, we fear. Mr. 
Sealy was a contributor to many other 
publications than those already mentioned ; 
and among his numerous papers were some 
esteemed translations from several of the 
Italian poets. — Atheneum. 





Mr. Joseru F. Ettis. 

May 28. At Richmond, Surrey, in his 
65th year, Mr. Joseph F. Ellis. 

Thirty years since he arrived in London, 
from Ireland, buoyant with hope and full 
of promise of future distinction as a painter 
of marine subjects. His first essays were 
exhibited at the British Institution, where 
one of his pictures was sold for 602. ; but 
from this moment he never found a patron. 
A party with whom he was intimate after- 
wards duped him out of several large works, 
which were his best performances ; and, 
at the present day, if chance sends any of 
these to the auction-room, they still realise 
307. or 40/. each. After this misfortune, 
a succession of reverses and disappoint- 
ments rendered him totally dependant 
upon a class of picture-dealers possessing 
neither liberality nor overmuch scruple 
of conscience. For these individuals he 
worked laboriously in endless repetitions 
of views in Venice, dozens of which have 
been paid for in sums that would have 
gladdened the heart of the hireling artist, 
if he had been permitted a little of the 
sunshine of patronage. These views in 
Venice have graced the catalogues of auc- 
tioneers in Pall Mall, Bond Street, and 
elsewhere, under the designation of Cana- 
letti. For the last seven years he resided 
with a house-agent who dabbled in pic- 
tures. Here he found repose in an ob- 
scure, ill-ventilated bed-chamber, living 
on a small weekly pittance, and labouring 
incessantly at the easel in painting multi- 
tudinous copies of the pictures of Cana- 
letti and Vernet, merely manufacturing 
them from good originals, brought from 
London for the purpose. After being 
duly dried and doctored, they were sent 
for the admiration of uninstructed cognos- 
centi, and for those unlearned in the ca- 
pability of weighing the excellence of a 
living painter against the simulation of 
one of former days, executed under the 


influence of mental degradation and dis- 
ust. 

' Mr. Ellis was, in his habits, frugal and 
unassuming, with a highly-gifted mind, 
well stored with anecdote and wit, per- 
sonifying the very cream of Hibernian 
good humour and good nature. His best 
pictures are few in number, painted with 
a powerful impasto, and not leaning to 
the imitation of any former master. They 
are the fruits of his own study of natural 
objects, without reference to any conven- 
tionality —Aré Union Journal. 





Count Latour. 

Lieutenant - General Count Theodore 
Latour, who has, been recently murdered 
at Vienna, in a manner so barbarous, so 
inhuman, so contrary to all the feelings of 
human nature, has been distinguished 
through a long series of years as one of 
the most eminent officers in the Austrian 
service. 

He was born on the 15th June, 1780, 
at Vienna, and was only son to the Impe- 
rial Master-General of the Ordnance and 
President of the Council of War, Count 
Maximilian Baillet de Latour, who died in 
1806, who was owner of the property 
called the county of Latour, situated in 
the province of Luxemburg. This pro- 
perty was erected into a fief or entail in 
1719, but the family mansion was de- 
stroyed during the French Revolution, 
and the property itself has passed into 
other hands. Educated at the Imperial 
Engineers’ School, Theodore de Latour 
there received all that instruction, and 
acquired that solid knowledge, which was 
matured in after years, and which, at his 
first commencing his military career, 
caused him to be appointed on the Quar- 
termaster’s-General’s staff, in which duties 
he was enabled to render valuable service. 

During the period that the Austrian 
army was engaged in a long succession 
of campaigns, Latour remained constantly 
on active service, and by his zeal, merit, 
and courage, obtained rapid promotion, so 
that, at the commencement of the war of 
liberation, he had already obtained the 
rank of Colonel. In Jan. 1614, he was 
appointed chief of the staff to the 8th army 
corps of the Confederation, then under 
the command of the Crown Prince, now 
King of Wurtemburg. The able disposi- 
tions adopted by Colonel Latour at the 
honourable and sanguinary affairs of 
Epinay, Brienne, Sens, Montereau, and 
La Ferre were publicly acknowledged at 
the time, and obtained for him the re- 
peated thanks of the Prince commanding 
and the allied Sovereigns. The rank of 
General and many orders of knighthood 
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were amongst his recompenses and ho- 
nourable testimonies. 

During the long peace that succeeded 
the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
Count Latour was continually called upon 
to take part in most important delibera- 
tions, wherein he showed his aptitude for 
administration, and by his cool and clear 
judgment was enabled to render great 
services to the Austrian Government. 
During many years he filled the office of 
Commissioner and President of the Mili- 
tary Board of the Germanic Confederation 
with great credit to himself and advantage 
to that body. At a later period he was 
appointed substitute for the General Di- 
rector of the Engineer department (the 
Archduke John, at present Administrator- 
General at Frankfort), or, in other words, 
Chief of the Engineer Corps and Inspector- 
General of Fortifications. The plans for 
the fortifications of Rastadt, &c., were 
matured and principally carried into ef- 
fect under his superintendence. 

Upon the abolition of the Aulic Council 
of War at Vienna, Latour was appointed 
Minister of War and Chief of the War 
Department by the present Emperor. In 
this most difficult and perilous position he 
was enabled, by patience, firmness, and 
long experience, to temper the storm by 
which he was surrounded, and to accom- 
plish what many considered to be imprac- 
ticable. His combinations with Radetzky 
led to the fortunate issue of the late cam- 
paigns in Lombardy, for he united to the 
talent of conception that of carrying into 
effect, and with this a wonderful faculty 
of economizing and producing resources. 
A man less gifted with courage, indefati- 
gable zeal, constancy under difficulties, 
and readiness for extracting great results 
from small means, would have yielded to 
the pressure of events and the embarrass- 
ments by which he was surrounded. Up- 
right, unflinching, and devoted, he stood 
up to encounter, and for a long time mas- 
tered, the tempest. He could have retired 
a hundred times from an office which he 
never coveted, but was withheld from so 
doing by his devotion to the Emperor, by 
his disinterestedness, and by that gener- 
ous, rational patriotism which caused him 
to stand to his post till a foul and bloody 
death terminated his long and honourable 
career. 

A short time before the abominable ca- 
tastrophe which took place on the bridge 
of Pesth, Count Lamberg, the miserable 
victim of Hungarian atrocity, waited on 
his friend and subsequent fellow-martyr. 
Then it was that Latour gave Lamberg his 
instructions, with these prophetic words : 
—‘‘ Go and prosper, with the aid of Di- 
vine Providence, for the welfare and the 
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peace of Austria and of Hungary. We may 
not meet again. We stand both upon the 
same perilous eminence. Both are moved 
by the same sentiments of attachment to 
our fatherland. Both have only at heart 
the general good. But we will meet the 
combat with courage, and accomplish the 
duties confided to us with honour, and 
without flinching, albeit death be our re- 
ward.”’ 

Count Theodore Latour has left a 
widow, daughter of Count Borcier, and a 
daughter, a lady of great beauty and ac- 
complishments, married to General Count 
Draskowich, and a son, an officer of pro- 
mise, and captain in a regiment of infan- 
try, and who served as aide-de-camp to 
Radetzky during the recent campaigns. 





Lieut. GreorceE A. F. Ruxton. 

Aug. 30. At St. Louis, in his 27th year, 
Lieut. George Augustus Frederick Rux- 
ton, esq. late of the 89th regiment. 

He was the third son of the late John 
Ruxton, esq. of Broad Oak, Brenchley, 
Kent. 

When serving with the 89th regiment in 
Canada Lieut. Ruxton imbibed a thirst for 
adventure ; for which he was both men- 
tally and physically peculiarly fitted. To 
Africa he first turned his attention, in the 
hope of adding to our geographical know- 
ledge some of its unexplored and hitherto 
inaccessible lands. He had formed the 
daring project of traversing Africa in the 
parallel of its southern tropic—from Wal- 
wich Bay eastward: but the tracing of 
some fifty miles of coast was all that he 
was able to accomplish. Owing to the 
jealousy of the traders and missionaries 
established on the coast, he could not 
get from the natives that assistance 
which was essential for this great under- 
taking. He had time, however, to im- 
prove our maps, by expunging from them 
the Fish River running into Angra Pe. 
quena and those smaller streams described 
as falling into the sea between the Gariep 
and Walwich Bay. Before leaving Africa 
Mr. Ruxton made himself acquainted with 
the Bushmen ; and contributed a paper on 
this interesting race to the Ethnological 
Society. Mr. Ruxton became afterwards 
a personal observer of the recent struggle 
between the Americans and the Mexicans, 
and has placed his stirring picture of its 
events on record in the columns of Fraser’s 
Magazine. From this scene of warfare he 
made that exploration which resulted in 
his contributing to the Home and Colo- 
nial Library his “ Adventures in Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains ;’’ to Black. 
wood the series entitled “ Life in the Far 
West ;”’ and to the Ethnological Society 
a paper ‘‘ On the Migration of the Ancient 
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Mexicans, and their Analogy to the exist- 
ing Indian Tribes of Northern Mexico.” 
Mr. Ruxton was the author also of a pam- 
phlet “ On the Oregon Question ;” wherein 
he took “a glance at the respective claims 
of Great Britain and the United States to 
the territory in dispute,’’ with his usual 
acuteness.— Atheneum. 
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April... At Hicks’s Bay, East Cape, 
New Zealand, the Rev. Charles L. Reay, 
formerly of Liverpool. 

Aug. 5. Aged 52, the Rev. James 
Leigh, of Belmont, Cheshire. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821. 

Aug.8. Aged 39, the Rev. Edward 
Hawkins, M.A. of Spaw Park, Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford. 

Aug. 13. At Guildford, aged 85, the 
Rev. Thomas Oxenham, formerly of Wel- 
wyn, Herts. 

Aug. 21. At Harbury, Warwickshire, 
in his 90th year, the Rev. John Morgan, 
M.A. Vicar of Tenbury, to which he was 
presented in 1845. 

Aug. 24. At Culham, Oxfordshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Robert Wintle, a Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Rector of Compton 
Beauchamp, Berks, and Vicar of Culham. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1797, B.D. 1805; was collated to the 
vicarage of Culham in 1797 by the then 
Bishop of Oxford ; and was presented to 
the rectory of Compton Beauchamp in 
1813 by Mrs. A. Wright. 

Aug. 29. Aged 74, the Rev. R. Hughes, 
M.A. Curate of Llanidan-with-Landaniel 
Vab and Llanedwen, Anglesey. 

Lately. The Rev. J. Wilson, Perpetual 
Curate of Grinsdale, Cumberland, to which 
he was presented in 1829 by Mrs. Dacre. 

Sept.6. At Rugby, aged 81, the Rev. 
William Birch, Rector of Glenfield, Lei- 
cestershire. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1792, and was pre- 
sented to Glenfield in 1846. 

At Thwaites in Millom, Cumberland, 
aged 39, the Rev. James Willis Sanders, 
M.A. Incumbent of that chapelry. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
was in 1842 appointed Chaplain to the 
London Hospital. 

At Barnham Broome, Norfolk, aged 34, 
the Hon. and Rev. Alfred Wodehouse, 
B.A. Rector of that parish, with Bickston 
and Kimberley. He was the sixth and 
youngest son of John second Lord Wode- 
house, by Laura, only daughter and heir 
of John Norris, esq. of Wilton Park, 
Norfolk, and granddaughter of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Edward Townshend, Dean 


of Norwich. He was presented to both 
his livings by his own family. He married 
in 1840 Emily-Hamilla, daughter of 
Reginald George Macdonald, esq. and 
niece to the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, 
and has left issue three sons and three 
daughters. 

Sept. 9. At Holt, aged 75, the Rev. 
Josiah Webb Flavell, Rector of Stody with 
Hunworth, Norfolk, and an acting magis- 
trate for that county. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795 as 16th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1798 ; and was pre- 
sented to Stody in 1801 by Lord Suf- 
field. 

Sept. 10. At Harthill, Yorkshire, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Jonathan Alder- 
son, M.A. Rector of that parish. He was 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1792, M.A. 1795 ; and was presented to 
his living in 1812 by the Duke of Leeds. 

Sept. 11. At Bristol, in his 35th year, 
the Rev. James Cowles Prichard, late 
Vicar of Mitcham, Surrey. He was the 
eldest son of Dr. Prichard, Commissioner 
of Lunacy. He was a member of Oriel 
college, Oxford. 

Sept. 12. Aged 48, the Rev. Arthur 
Trollope, M.A. for twenty-one years 
Curate of the united parishes of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, St.!Pancras, Soper-lane, and All- 
hallows, Honey-lane, London. He wasa 
sonof Dr. Trollope, formerly head master 
of Christ’s Hospital, and a member of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, M.A. 1822. 
He was an upright, conscientious, and 
hardworking man; and not only one of 
the most exemplary but also one of the 
most learned clergymen in the metropolis. 
He was too modest, manly, and inde- 
pendent, to seek preferment, although the 
proceeds of his curacy and lectureship, all 
he ever had in the Church, amounted only 
to 1407. a year; and his merits found no 
unsolicited patronage. 

At Babbicombe, near Torquay, aged 
45, the Rev. William Pullen, M.A. late 
Rector of Little Gidding, Huntingdon- 
shire, to which he was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor in 1831. He was 
the author of ‘‘A Vindication of the 
Church of England from the charge of 
Unsound Doctrine and Inefficient Disci- 
pline brought against her in a Letter 
from a Clergyman of his Communion to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 1835.’’ 

out. 14, At Merry Bent House, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Jones, late of Sandhutton. 

Sept. 17. At Bath, aged 64, the Rev. 
Anthony William Eyre, Vicar of Horn- 
sea with Riston, Yorkshire. He was the 
son of the Rev. Anthony Fountayne Eyre, 
of Barnborough, Canon of York, by his 
second wife Honor, daughter of the Rev. 
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Godfrey Woolley, Rector of Warmsworth 
and Thurnscoe. He was of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1806, and was 
presented to Hornsea in 1831 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Maurice 
James, B.D. Rector of Pembridge, Here- 
fordshire. He was formerly Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford ; where he 
graduated M.A. 1805, B.D. 1813, and he 
was presented to his living by that society 
in 1829, 

Sept. 17. At Brighton, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Sergison, late of Cuckfield 
Park, Sussex. The recent death of his 
wife has been recorded in p. 218. 

At Skenshill, Monmouth, the Rev. 
Thomas Price, M.A. Rector of Llanrothall, 
Herefordshire, to which he was instituted 
in 1826. 

Sept. 20. Aged 62, the Rev. John 
Clayton, M.A. Vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Rector of Weston-on-Avon. 
He was of Pembroke college, Oxford ; 
and in 1821 became minister of Redditch 
in the parish of Tardebigg, where he con- 
tinued until the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Davenport in 1841 rendered vacant the 
rectory of Weston-on-Avon, and the vicar- 
age of Stratford, the former being in the 
gift of his college and the latter of the Earl 
and Countess Amherst. He was presented 
to both; and on his leaving Redditch, a 
public subscription was made, which 
amounted to more than 100/., and with 
which a tea-service and other articles were 
purchased, one of them bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ Presented by the 
Vicar of the Parish of Tardebigg, and the 
Inhabitants of the Chapelry of Redditch, 
to the Rev. John Clayton, M.A. on his 
relinquishing the pastoral office of Minis- 
ter of that place, after a faithful discharge 
of its important duties, extending over a 
period of twenty-one years, in testimony 
of their affectionate regard for him as a 
Clergyman, of the high sense they enter- 
tain of his invaluable services as Guardian 
of the Poor, and of the respect and esteem 
they feel for him, as a Gentleman, a Neigh- 
bour, and a Friend. A.D. 1842.” 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 72, the 
Rev. F. L. Gore, late of Torquay, and for 
many years Rector of Stewartstown, co. 
Tyrone. 

At Paris, aged 77, the Rey. George 
Lefevre, Assistant Chaplain at the British 
Embassy. 

Sept. 24. At Selby, aged 63, the Rev. 
William Parker, Vicar of Skipwith, York- 
shire, and Chaplain to Earl Howe; a De- 
puty Lieutenant. for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and a magistrate for the East 
and West Ridings and for the county of 
Lancaster. He was presented to the 
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vicarage of Skipwith in 1818 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. . , 

Sept. 26. At Buckfast Abbey, Devon- 
shire, the Rev. John Braine, M.A. eldest 
son of the late John Smith Braine, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Nayy Office, Somerset 
House. _ He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1827, M.A, 1832. 

Sept. 28. Aged 84, the Rev. Arthur- 
Edward Howman, Canon of Salisbury, 
Rector of Burstow, Surrey, and Vicar of 
Shiplake, Oxfordshire. He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridgeshire, B.A. as 5th Ju- 
nior Optime 1786, M.A. 1789; was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Shiplake in 1799 
by the Dean and Chapter of Windsor ; to 
the rectory of Burstow in 1800 by the 
Lord Chancellor ; and was collated to the 
prebend of Durnford in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury. 

At Wymondham, Norfolk, aged 67, the 
Rev. Daniel Jones, Vicar of that place. 
He was of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 
B.D. 1826, and was collated to Wymond- 
ham in 1836 by the Bishop of Ely. _ 

At Weymouth, at the house of his uncle 
the Rev. H. E. Chamberlain, in his 30th 
year, Rev. George Swaine Swansborough, 
late Second Master of Crewkerne grammar 
school, and Curate of Misterton, Somer- 
set. He was of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844. 

Sept. 29. Aged 26, the Rev. Slater 
William Heale, M.A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, Classical Professor in the Mili- 
tary college, Sandhurst. 

The Rev. Awbrey Charles Price, Vicar 
of Chesterton, Oxfordshire. e was for- 
merly of New college, Oxford, M.A. 1815 ; 
and was presented to his living by that 
society in 1826. 

Oct. 6. At the College, Armagh, aged 
84, the Rev. George Miller, D.D. Rector 
of Durryvallen, in the diocese of Clogher, 
and Vicar General of Armagh ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. 

Oct. 7. At the Hill, Stroud, aged 70, 
the Rev. Samuel Briscoll, B.D. Rector of 
South Kelsey, Lecturer of Rodborough, 
and Chaplain to the Ordnance.. He was 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1804; and was presented to 
South Kelsey in 1822. 

At Millichope Park, aged 57, the Rev. 
Robert Norgrave. Pemberton, M.A. Ho- 
norary Canon of Hereford, Rector of 
Church Stretton, Shropshire, and Rural 
Dean of Wenlock. He was presented to 
his living in 1818 by R. Pemberton; esq. 

Oct. 8. At Leamington Prior’s, aged 66; 
the Rev. John Johnson, Rector of Out- 
well, Norfolk, and of Cainby, Lincolnshire, 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1806; was presented to 
Cainby in 1825 by Sir C. Monck, Bart. 
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and collated to Outwell in 1838 by the 
late Bishop of Ely. 

Oct.9. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
30, the Rev. Philip Leonard Drake, M.A. 
late Demy of Magdalen college, Oxford. 

Oct. 11. At Ross, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. John Isaac Brasier, Rector of Whit- 
more, Staffordshire, and Cleobury, Shrop- 
shire. He was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1806 ; was instituted to the rectory 
of Whitmore in 1817, and to that of 
North Cleobury, which was in the patronage 
of his own family, in 1819. 

Oct. 12. At Bolton by Bowland, York- 
shire, aged 61, the Rev. Ambrose Dawson, 
B.D. Senior Fellow of Brazenose college, 
Oxford (M.A. 1811), Incumbent of Fos- 
side, and Rural Dean of Craven. 





DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 26. Aged 27, Mr. William Everett 
Protheroe, surgeon. He shot himself in 
a cab in Gower-street. 

Sept. 5. In the Acacia-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 35, Captain W. G. Griffiths. 
He died in four hours, from an attack 
of disease of the heart. He was a fine- 
looking man, six feet four inches in 
height. 

Sept. 7. At the residence of his father, 
Woburn-pl. aged 30, Lewis Levy, esq. so- 
licitor, of Aldermanbury and Tavistock-sq. 

At Clapham common, aged 22, Fre- 
derick Tebbitt, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Notting-hill, aged 54, 
Walter Bickerton, esq. of Pall Mall East. 

At Kingsland, aged 67, Miss Charlotte 
Chabot. 

Sept.10. Thomas Pritchard, late of the 
firm of Cartwright and Pritchard, Chan- 
cery-lane, and son of the Rev. George 
Pritchard, of London. 

Sept. 11. At Park Village East, Re- 
gent’s Park, Rice George Fellowe, esq. 

At Brook Green, Hammersmith, aged 
80, William Cox, esq. formerly of the 
Coldstream Guards, son of the late Gen. 
Thomas Cox, of the same corps. 

Miss Lucipia Hanly, late of Cambridge- 
terr. Hyde Park, youngest and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Earl of Bellamont. 

In Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 80, 
George Gowing, esq. 

Sept. 12. Aged 67, Frances, widow of 
John Bayford, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

In Regent’s Park-terr. the wife of James 
Richardson, esq. 

At South Lambeth, aged 27, Alfred 
Bedford, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Clapham, aged 76, Joseph 
Adams, esq. of Swanage, Dorset, and for- 
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merly in the service of the Hon, East 
India Company. 

At Greenwich, aged 86, Isabella, relict 
of Capt. George Mackenzie. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 84, George Ha- 
thorn, esq. 

At his residence, Grosvenor-pl. Cam- 
berwell, aged 53, John White, esq. of 
Barge-yard Chambers, Bucklersbury. 

Sept. 14. In Nelson-sq. aged 74, Char- 
lotte, relict of John D. P. French, M.D. 

In the prime of life, George Saunders, 
esq. son of the late Capt. A. Saunders. 
He was a graduate of Oxford university, 
and formerly of Winchester school. 

Sept. 15. In Newington-pl. aged 64, 
Mrs. Clutton, widow of Owen Clutton, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Blackheath, Christopher 
Dowson, jun. esq. 

Sept. 18. At his residence, Connaught- 
sq. John Adams, jun. esq. barrister-at- 
law, eldest son of Mr. Serjeant Adams. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, Jan. 25, 1839. 

Sept. 19. At Holloway, aged 53, Miss 
Matilda Hollyer. 

At Camberwell, aged 94, Sarah, relict 
of Thomas Coleman, gent. 

In Gower-st. aged 36, William Henry 
Tiplady, esq. 

Sept. 20. In Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 
81, Joseph Turnley, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of T. W. Wansbrough, 
M.D. of Chelsea. 

Sept. 21. At the house of Miss Addi- 
son, Doughty-st. aged 14, Thomas-Henry, 
youngest son of the late Alexander Hamil- 
ton, esq. Mauchline Castle, Ayrshire. 

In Norland-sq. Bayswater, aged 56, 
James Campbell, esq. Assistant Secretary 
of the General Post Office. 

. Catharine-Anne, only surviving dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Henry Bourchier. 

In Hereford-road, Westbourne Grove, 
aged 52, John Todd Rowlandson, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Hartlip-pl. aged 60, Henry 
Price, esq. fourth son of the late Rev. 
Ralph Price, of Lyminge, Kent. 

At Ivy Cottage, St. John’s Wood, aged 
17, Emma, second dau. of Capt. John 
Harrison, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

At his chambers in Gray’s-inn, John 
Mackenzie, esq. of Ingram-court. 

At Pentonville, Edward Sandford, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, eldest 
son of the late Major Edward Sandford, 
East India Company’s service, and nephew 
of the late Folliott Sandford, esq. of the 
Isle, Shropshire. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s-inn Jan. 29, 1833, and 
practised as a special pleader. 

Sept. 23. In Cadogan-terr. Matilda, 
relict of William Howe, ésq. 

Sept. 24. In Wyndham-pl. aged 56, 
Emily, wife of W. Ward, esq. formerly 
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M.P. for the City of London. She was 
a daughter of Harvey Combe, esq. M.P. 
Alderman of London. 

In Hoxton-sq. Elizabeth-Woodhouse, 
wife of the Rev. William Henry Jones, 
Incumbent of St. James's, Curtain-road. 

Aged 79, Charles Lovett, esq. of Lark 
Hall. He had been a resident of the 
parish of Lambeth the whole of his long 
life, and served all parochial offices with 
great zeal and ability. 

Sept. 25. At Camberwell, aged 62, 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

At Dulwich, aged 36, Anne-Meeson, 
wife of George Newton, esq. 

At Berkeley-sq. Alice, infant dau. of 
Mr. Humphry St. John Mildmay. 

At Holloway, aged 69, Jane, relict of 
James Gordon Mathers, esq. many years 
of the Bank of England. 

Sept. 26. In Tredegar-sq. aged 26, 
Mary-Ann, wife of Wm. James Ferris, esq. 

Sept. 27. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Osborne, of Mawbey-pl. South Lambeth. 

At the Polygon, Somers Town, aged 54, 
Joseph Thackeray, esq. 

Sept. 28. In Fitzroy-sq. aged 74, 
Edward Orme, esq. for many years a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Mid- 
dlesex. 

Sept. 29. In York-sq. Commercial- 
road, aged 63, N. M. Buckett, esq. Col- 
lector of Customs at Kirkaldy, and late 
Comptroller of the port of Rochester. 

At his chambers, Middle Temple, Ro- 
bert Samuel Richardson, esq. barrister-at- 
law, formerly of Waldron. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple, Feb. 9, 
1821, and practised as a special pleader 
in the common law courts, and on the 
Northern circuit. 

Sept. 30. At Kennington, aged 85, 
Mrs. Henrietta Elizabeth Lancaster. 

In Chester-pl. Kennington, aged 56, 
Robert Stirling, esq. 

Lately. Capt. Osborn Foley (1833). 
He was a Lieutenant of 1821, and a Com- 
mander of 1827. 

Oct. 1. Aged 58, John Watherston, 
esq. of Rye-lane, Peckham. 

Oct. 2. In Upper Seymour-st. William 
Waller, esq. eldest son of the late Wm. 
Waller, csq. Fingreth Hall, Essex. 

Oct. 3. In Grosvenor-st. Henrietta, 
relict of Henry Gally Knight, esq. M.P. 
and sister to the Countess Manvers. She 
was the third daughter of Anthony Har- 
dolph Eyre, esq. of Grove, co. Notts, by 
Francisca- Alicia, third daughter of Richard 
Wilbrabam Bootle, esq. and sister to Lord 
Skelmersdale. She was married first to 
her cousin, John Hardolph Eyre, esq. who 
died without issue in 1817, and secondly 
to Mr. Gally Knight, who died in 1846. 
(See his memoir in our vol. XXV. p. 432.) 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXX. 


In Upper Portland-pl. aged 67, Joseph 
Hambro, esq. Councillor of his Danish 
Majesty's Court, and Knight of the Dan- 
nebrog, of the firm of Messrs. C. J. 
Hambro, Son, and Co. of Old Broad-st. 
Mr. Hambro had been established in 
London nearly 50 years ; he leaves a large 
amount of wealth behind him. The firm 
has been engaged in active business with 
Russia, Denmark, Germany, and other 
northern countries of Europe. Mr. Ham- 
bro is said to have commenced his career 
as one of fhe clerks of the house of 
Hecksler, of Hamburg, a firm of great 
consequence in its day. 

Oct. 4. Jane, relict of Benjamin Bell- 
chambers, esq. of St. John-st. 

Aged 76, Matthew Harrison, esq. of 
Cornhill and Highbury Park South. 

In Chester-sq. P. Laurentz Campbell, 
esq. late secretary of the South-Western 
Railway. He had been long ill, which 
had caused him to resign, about a fortnight 
before his death, the office which he held 
with much honour to himself and ad- 
vantage to the company. 

In Esher-st. Milbank, aged 52, Mi- 
chael Howley Fitzpatrick, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and many years connected with the 
metropolitan press. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, Nov. 26, 1824. 

In Dover-st. Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
Gawen Roberts, R.N. She was the eldest 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Dallas, 
and niece to Sir George Dallas, Bart. was 
married in 1817, and had issue two sons 
and a daughter. 

Oct. 5. In Compton-st. Clerkenwell, 
aged 78, Henry Ambridge, esq. 

In Highbury-terr. aged 91, Catharine, 
relict of Mr. Edward Browne, surgeon, 
formerly of Raven-row. 

In Great College-street, Westminster, 
Marianne, wife of Josiah Parkes, esq. C.E. 

Oct. 7. Aged 34, Richard. Hicks, esq. 
of Argyle-sq. King’s-cross, surgeon. 

In Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq. aged 65, Janet, 
widow of Major-Gen. John Lindsey. 

Oct. 8. In Camberwell-grove, aged 22, 
Frederick, second surviving son of James 
Cox, esq. 

In Great Surrey-st. Blackfriars, aged 
84, Robert Mayhew Thompson, esq. late 
surgeon to the 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Stamford-hill, the relict of John 
Bricheno, esq. of Shortmead, Biggleswade. 

Oct. 9. In Warwick-st. Regent-st. 
aged 60, Richard Monins, esq. late of the 
52d Regt. (Light Division). 

Oct. 10. At the Mall, Kensington, 
aged 75, Miss Eleanor Hotchkin. 





Breps.— Sept. 19. Aged 26, Mary-Ann, 
only dau. of John Thomas Brooks, esq. of 
Flitwick Manor wae 
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Sept. 29. At Bedford, aged 86, Mar- 
garetta, relict of the Rev. Sam. Raymond, 
of Belchamp Walter, Essex. 

Berxs.—Sept. 10. At Reading, aged 
68, Charlotte-Elizabeth- Wightman, relict 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Dundas, K.C.B. 
who died in 1841 (see his memoir in our 
vol. XVI. p. 205.) 

Sept.17. At Long Witteuham vicar- 
age, aged 11, Edward-Coningham, eldest 
son of the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck. 

Oct. 3. At Windsor Castle, Ann, wife 
of Thomas M‘Dermott, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Benj. Kennicott, of 
Woodhall, Northumberland. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 24. At Buckingham, 
aged 69, John Fellows, esq. Adjutant of 
the Royal Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Sept. 26. At High Wycombe, aged 71, 
Mary, relict of Capt. William White, 
13th Light Dragoons. 

At an advanced age, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. William Brown, Horton rectory. 

CampripGesn. — Aug. 22. At Cam- 
bridge, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
William Marshall, Vicar of Naseby. 

Sept. 12. Aged 67, Sarah, wife of Ed- 
ward Huddlestone, esq. of Sawston Hall. 

Sept. 15. Aged 79, Samuel Newton, 
esq. of Croxton Park, and Pickhill Hall, 
Denbighshire. 

CuEsHIRE.—Sept. 3. At Chester, 
aged 44, J. E. O'Reilly, esq. M.B. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and of Armagh 
Abbey, Cavan. 

Sept. 10. At Adswood, near Stockport, 
aged 53, James Arnold, esq. formerly of 
Norwood, Surrey. 

Sept. 21. Aged 83, Mary, relict of 
George Salmon, esq. of Nantwich, and 
formerly Governor of Fort Marlborough, 
in the East Indies. 

Derpy.—Sepét. 18. At Alvaston, aged 
70, Henrietta-Octavia, relict of Charles 
Poole, esq. of the Grove, Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

DeEvon.— Sept. 16. Aged 24, Marian, 
wife of Russell Martyn Riccard, esq. of 
the Nunnery, South Molton. 

Sept. 19. At Shaldon, aged 76, Mary, 
wife of Gilbert Clapp, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Cleverdon House, Brad- 
worthy, Arabella Philippa, wife of Charles 
Henry Hotchkys, esq. and dau. of the late 
Adm. Calmady. 

At Portland Villas, Plymouth, aged 84, 
Major George Wolfe, late of the Royal 
Marines. 

Sept. 23. Aged 83, William Skinner, 
esq. of Knowle, Broadhempston. 

Sept. 28. At Ilfracombe, Mary, young- 
est dau. of John Sommers Down, M.D. 

Sept. 29. At Hayne House, Tiverton, 
aged 58, Anne, wife of John Blagdon, esq. 
of Puddington. 


Sept. 30. At Pomeroy, aged 76, Juliana- 
Joan, youngest surviving sister of the late 
Reymundo Putt, esq. of Combe. 

At Egland, Aliscombe, aged 82, Mrs. 
Elliott, relict of the Rév. Luther Groves 
Elliott. 

Oct. 3. At the Grove, Exeter, aged 22, 
Harriet-Charlotte, third and eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Dr. Miller. 

Oct. G. At Stonehouse, Reginald-Frede- 
rick, youngest son of the late Sir W. T. 
Pole, Bart. 

Oct. 7. At Devonport, Retired-Com- 
mander John Francis Wharton (1838), 
who has resided for many years in that 
neighbourhood. He committed suicide 
by hanging himself to his hed-post. Lieut. 


_ Richard Wharton and Commander John 


Anthony Lawrence Wharton, sons of the 
deceased, said that he had appeared de- 
pressed in spirits for the last three weeks. 
On a table lay a piece of paper, on which 
was written, ‘‘ My unhappy marriage has 
destroyed me; my reason has left me. 
J. F. W.’? The jury returned a verdict, 
‘¢That Commander Wharton hung him~ 
self during a state of temporary derange- 
ment.’’ The deceased officer served as a 
midshipman on board one of the ships in 
Lord Howe’s action, Ist of June, 1794 ; 
also under Lord Hotham on the coast of 
Egypt, and was in the receipt of a ‘‘ good- 
service pension.”’ 

At Newton Bushel, aged 61, Robert 
Crowther, esq. 

At Okehampton, aged 33, Frederica- 
Eliza-Fanny-Helen, eldest daughter of 
the late John Edwards Carmichael, esq. 
of Port Glasgow, and grand-dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Douglas Smith, of Dawlish, 
late Gov. of Prince Edward’s Island. 

Oct. 8. At his seat, Hayne, Stowford, 
near Lifton, aged 78, Isaac Donnithorne 
Harris, esq. 

Oct. 11. At Ashburton, after a few 
hours’ illness, aged 38, David Robert 
Banbury Mapleton, Commander R.N. 
He received his commission as Lieut. in 
1837, and that of Commander 1847. 

Dorset. — Oct. 7. At Weymouth, 
Frances-Elizabeth, relict of Thomas J. 
Davis, esq. late Secretary of the National 
Benevolent Institution. 

Oct. 9. At Dorchester, at an advanced 
age, William Stanton, esq. 

Essex.—Sepf. 11. At Aveley, from 
an accident whilst shooting, aged 35, 
Thomas Fisher, esq. M.A. of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, eldest son of Mrs. 
Fisher, of Westcott, near Dorking. He 
was buried at Kensall Green Cemetery. 

Sept. 14. At Greensted, aged 82, Ann, 
relict of Edward Clay, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Layer Breton Lodge, aged 
52, Marianne, wife of George Birkett, esq. 
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Oct. 1. Margaretta-Louisa, aged 23 ; 
and on the 6th inst. Christiana-Maria, 
aged 21, the second and third surviving 
daus. of the Rev. John L. Kirby, Vicar 
of Little Clacton. 

Guiovucester.—Sept. 9. William Hinds 
Prescod, esq. of Barbados, and of Alstone 
Lawn, near Cheltenham. 

Sept. 10. At Redland, aged 93, Ann, 
relict of Lieut. Harding Shaw, R.N. 

Sept.12. At Brentry, aged 46, Mary 
Anne, wife of William Cave, esq. 

Sept. 17. At Clifton, Mrs. Burges, of 
Greville House, Leamington Prior’s. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Bennett Everest, late of the 6th 
Royals. He was appointed Ensign 1804, 
Lieut. 1807, Captain 1820, Major 6th reg. 
1831, Lieut.-Colonel 1840. He served 
during the Peninsular war, and was 
wounded in the Pyrennees. 

Sept. 19. At Howe-Croft, Stoke Bishop, 
aged 54, Thomas Hooper Riddle, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Julia-Mar- 
garetta, second dau. of Robert Sutton, 
esq. of Scofton, Notts. 

Sept. 21. At Bristol, aged 54, John 
Ferris, esq. of Truro. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Commander 
Gower Lowe (1840). He was appointed 
in 1846 to the Crocodile 26. 

At Cheltenham, Anne, wife of T. T. 
Edwardes, esq. and third dau. of J. Dow- 
ding, esq. of Martley, Wore. 

At Bristol, aged 84, Christopher Thorn- 
hill Thornhill, esq. late of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Hanrs.— Sept. 13. Thomas Griffith, 
esq. of Southampton. 

Sept. 16. At Whitchurch, Mary, wife 
of J. B. Colston, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Anglesey, near Gosport, 
aged 68, Matthew Hale, esq. of Ely-place 
and Connaught-terrace, London. 

Sept. 24. At Gosport, aged 79, Luke 
Nichols, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Southsea, Juliana, wife of 
Capt. Provo Wallis, R.N. 

Oct..1. Aged 60, Susanna Carter, of 
Belmont, Ryde, dau. of the late William 
Carter, esq. of Portsmouth. 

Oct. 2. At Ryde, aged 71, Richard 
Walford, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Gosport, Maria, wife of Gay 
Shute, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Southampton, aged 65, the 
relict of Lient.-Gen. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bart. G.C.B. She was Helen, 
daughter of Macdonald of Garth, co. Perth, 
and was left a widow in 1843 (see our 
vol. XX. p. 654.) 

At Southwick, aged 60, Nath. Hall, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Havant, at an advanced 
age, James Marshall Maidlow, esq. 

Hererorp.— Oct, 6. At Putley rectory, 


Loveday, wife of the Rev. P. G. Blencowe. 
She was the eldest dau. of Isaac Sparkes, 
esq. of Crewkerne, and was married in 
1829. 

Herts.—Aug. 31. At Hormead Hall, 
aged 86, John Chapman, esq. the cele- 
brated fox-hunter. 

Sept.13. At St. Alban’s, aged 56, Miss 
Elizabeth Falkland, formerly of Sloane-st. 

Kent.—Sept. 5. At Folkestone, aged 
59, Thomas Farley, esq. 


Sept. 14. Aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of - 


the Rev. John Baker, of Bromley. 

At Chilham, Henry Cobb, esq. late of 
the E.I.C. Service. He commanded the 
Company’s ship Kent, of 1,400 tons, when 
she was destroyed by fire in the Bay of 
Biscay on the lst of March, 1825, whilst 
conveying the 3lst Reg. to India. His 
intrepidity and self-possession upon that 
trying occasion, through a course of ex- 
ertion rarely equalled in either difficulty 
or duration, were the means, under Provi- 
dence, of preserving some hundreds of 
valuable lives, and obtained for him the 
personal thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Sept. 19. At Southboro’, near Ton- 
bridge Wells, Mary, widow of William 
Hayley, esq. of Felpham, Sussex, and 
dau. of John Wellford, esq. formerly of 
Tower Dock. 

Sept. 20. At Ide-hill parsonage, aged 
24, Henrietta-Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Aug. W. Cole, Incumbent. 

Sept. 27. At Woolwich, aged 16, 
Gentleman Cadet William Persse, R. Mil. 
Academy, second son of Burton Persse, 
esq. of Mayode Castle, Galway. 

Sept. 28. At Eltham, Anne-Launce, 
widow of the Rev. Liugh Hill, D.D. late 
of Southampton. 

Sept. 30. At Ramsgate, aged 64, 
Thomas Dumbleton, esq of Hall Grove, 
Bagshot. 

Oct. 2. At Ash Rectory, aged 46, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. R. Salwey, Rector of that 
parish. 

LancasTER.—Sept. 10. At Westdale 
House, near Liverpool, aged 76, James 
Stock, esq. 

Sept. 15. At the Laurels, Pendleton, 
near Manchester, aged 23, Russell Scott 
Taylor, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Edward Taylor, esq. of Manchester, one 
of the proprietors and editors of the Man- 
chester Guardian, with which he has been 
actively connected since the death of his 
father. 

Oct. 2. At the residence of Miss Wood, 
Edge-hill, near Liverpool, aged 64, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. William Field, of Leam 
House, near Warwick. 

Oct. 12. At Mianchester, Mr. W. H. 
Bentley. He was well known as a natu- 
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ralist, and was skilled in the science of 
comparative anatomy. He was appointed 
curator of the Manchester Zoological Gar- 
dens, on their first establishment, a situa- 
tion he held for some time. He was 
honoured by the notice of the great natu- 
ralists Waterton and Audubon. 

Leicester.—Sept. 4. At Leicester, 
Mrs. Sheldon Cradock. 

Sept. 10. At Leicester, aged 74, Joseph 
Wheatley, esq. 

Lincotn.— Sep/. 20. At Alford, aged 
76, Jonathan Birch, esq. of Upper Gower- 
st. and Pudlicote, Oxfordshire. 

Mipp.esex.—Sept. 6. At Twicken- 
ham, aged 80, Miss Elizabeth Haynes, of 
Stoke Park, Shropstire. 

Sept. 11. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Henry Glazebrook, esq. of Golder’s- 
green, Hendon, aged 56, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Thomas Forbes Walmisley, esq. of 
Westminster, dau. of the late J. Capon, 
esq. architect and antiquarian draughts- 
man. 

Sept. 22. At Staines, aged 69, John 
Winstone, M.D.,M.R.C.S.L. late of Char- 
ter-house-square. 

Oct. 1. Anna, wife of the Rev. Edward 
John Smith, Norwood parsonage. 

Oct. 3. Hannah, wife of Henry Brien, 
esq. of Feltham Lodge, Feltham. 

Oct. 9. At Edmonton, aged 75, An- 
drew Blyth, esq. 

Monmoutu.— Lately. At Monmouth, 
aged 72, Charles H. Powell, esq. late 
Capt. inthe Royal Monmouth and Brecon 
Militia. 

At Larkfield, Chepstow, Jane- Alice, 
dau. of the late G. Gorton, esq. of ‘Tran- 
mere, Cheshire. 

Norroik.—Sep/. 2. At Great Yar- 
mouth, in his 78th year, Francis Wheat- 
ley, esq. formerly of Mundsley. 

Sept.5. At Aylsham, Henry Kirke, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Neville White, 
Rector of Tivetshall. 

Sept. 12. At Downham, aged 52, Mar- 
tin Coulcher, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Yarmouth, in his 73rd 
year, Capt. James Guthrie, after 48 years’ 
consecutive military servicein Sicily, North 
of Spain, and at Corunna; then in Wal- 
cheren, afterwards in the Peninsula till the 
peace in 1814. He subsequently joined 
the East Norfolk Militia, and performed 
the duties of Adjutant until a short time 
before his death. 

Sept. 30. At Long Stratton, Mary, wife 
of T. H. Barton, esq. and dau. of the late 
Rev. E. Burroughes. 

Oct. 4. At Diss, aged 73, Edward 
Mines, esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Aug. 31. At 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, aged 43, Major 
John Thomas Philpct, of the Hon. East 


India Company’s Service, son of the late 
Rev. William Philpot, Rector of Everden. 

Oct.6. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 32, 
Henry Gibson, esq. of Greenhithe, eldest 
son of the late Thomas Gibson, esq. of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Oxrorp.—Lalely. At Oxford, aged 
82, Maria, widow of the Rev. James 
Adams, Rector of Chastleton. 

SaLop.— Sept. 10. At Westbury, aged 
2, Mary, only dau. of the Rev. W. Cure- 
ton, of Queen Anne-st. 

Sept. 30. At Broom Hall, aged 69, 
Henry Pinson Tozer Aubrey, esq. He 
was the son of the late John Tozer, esq. 
and assumed the name of Aubrey in con- 
sequence of his marriage, in 1813, to 
Martha, widow of the Rev. Daniel Griffiths, 
of Broom Hall, and youngest daughter of 
Harcourt Aubrey, esq. of Clehonger, co. 
Hereford: which Harcourt was son of 
Herbert Aubrey, esq. of the same place, 
by the Hon. Arabella Harcourt, second 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Harcourt. 
The deceased has left no issue. 

Somerset.—Sept. 19. At Yeovil, Dr. 
Nesbitt. He is supposed to have taken 
prussic acid, asa corrective to the effects 
of wine. An inquest was held on the body, 
and after hearing the evidence of four 
medical gentlemen, who had made a post 
mortem examination, the jury returned a 
verdict,—‘‘ That death was caused by 
prussicacid, but whether taken medicinally 
or otherwise, there was no evidence before 
the jury to prove.’’ 

Sept. 24. At Bath, Catharine, wife of 
James Thomas, esq. of Liandilo, and 
second dau. of the late A. Lawrance, esq. 
of Tollington Park, Hornsey. 

Sept. 25. At Bath, Anna-Maria-Vic- 
toria, third dau. of the late Edward Curteis, 
esq. of Glenburn, co. Antrim. 

Sept. 26. At the vicarage, Buckland 
Dinham, aged 33, Louisa-Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Clutterbuck. 

Sept. 27. At Bath, aged 58, W. Lodge, 
esq. 

Sept. 28. At Weston-super- Mare, aged 
84, Titus Owen, esq. of Cheltenbam. 

At Bath, aged 91, John Templeman, 
esq. Among other instances of benefi- 
cence, this gentleman has bequeathed the 
sum of 100/. to the Salisbury Infirmary. 

Sept. 29. At Clevedon, Thomas Ro- 
bert Andrews, esq. of Lark Hall Grove, 
Clapham. 

Oct. 4. Aged 37, at Bedminster, Ed- 
ward, second son of the late Charles Hare, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Oct. 5. At Bridgwater, aged 74, John 
William Trevor, esq. alderman of that 
town. For more than half a century no 
public event in the history of Bridgwater 
can be recorded without reference to this 
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gentleman. He was a powerful member 
of the old school of Toryism, and for many 
years town-clerk of the borough. Mr. 
Trevor had taken no very active part in 
public life since the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill. His professional prac- 
tice was also mostly resigned to his two 
sons, whom he has seen—one filling for a 
time the office he held in the old corpora- 
tion, the other occupying the place of chief 
magistrate of the borough, with credit and 
honour to himself, and to the town ge- 
nerally. 

Srarrorp.—Oct.1. At Tryscoll, aged 
81, Sarah, relict of Henry Jesson, esq. of 
Tryscoll. 

Oct.7. At Oulton Cross, aged 75, Mr. 
Woollaston. 

Surrork.— Sept. 15. At Petistree 
Lodge, aged 77, Richard Brook, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Withersfield Rectory, 
aged 88, John Winslow Mayd, M.D. of 
Epsom, Surrey. 

Oct. 6. At Wixoe, aged 80, Elizabeth 
Jeannetta, relict of John Kemp Jardine, 
esq. of Hall House, Wixoe. 

Surrey.—Sept. 10. At Norwood, 
Sarah, relict of Francis Burton, esq. M.D. 
of the 12th Royal Lancers, and of Cum- 
berland-st. Bryanston-sq. 

Sept. 17. At Mortlake, aged 60, Jane, 
relict of William Spong, esq. of Cobtree 
House, Bexley, Kent. 

Sept. 20. At Beddington, aged 102, 
George Hickson, huntsman to the Carews, 
of Beddington. He retained his faculties 
to the last, and died respected by all who 
knew him. His father and mother were 
servants in the family of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, and he was born at Beddington in 
the year 1746, and when a boy was taken 
into the service of the family, in which he 
remained until his death, and has left a 
grandson in the same service. 

Sept. 23. At his residence, Quarry- 
hill, aged 86, Edmund Elkins, esq. 

Sussex.—Sept. 14. At Brighton, 
Miss Anna Maria Freshfield, third dau. 
of J. W. Freshfield, esq. of Moor-place, 
Betchworth. 

At Brighton, J. C. Hewlitt, esq. of 
Chancery-lane, and of Brixton. 

Sept. 15. At Chichester, aged 86, Mr. 
James Lover, a celebrated vocalist. 

Sept. 16. At Brighton, aged 49, Charles 
Speare Tosswill, esq. of Torrington-pl. 
Torrington-sq. 

Sept. 17. Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 
87, James Burton, esq. Stamford Hill, 
London. 

Sept. 21. Suddenly, Miss Kimber, of 
York-place, Brighton. 

Sept. 22. At Horsham, Miss Mary 
Harmes, youngest dau. of the late Michael 
Harmes, esq. of Isfield Court, 
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At Brighton, aged 64, John Charles 
Purling, esq. of York-ql. Portman-sq. 

Sept. 24. At Brighton, aged 18, 
Henry, third son of the Right Hon. 
William Yates Peel. 

Sept. 25. At Brighton, Anne, widow 
of Josiah Tattnall, esq. and dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Cooper, of Guildford-street, 
London. 

Sept. 28. At Knepp Castle, near West 
Grinsted, Frances, wife of Sir Charles 
Merrik Burrell, Bart. Her Ladyship 
was the eldest (natural) dau. of George 
third Earl of Egremont, and sister of the 
late Countess of Munster. She married 
Aug. 4, 1808, and leaves a numerous 
issue. 

Oct.2. At Iden, suddenly, aged 46, 
Francis Wilson, esq. surgeon, of Rye. 

Oct. 6. Aged 73, John Bent, esq. of 
Oat Hall, Lindfield, and of Cambridge-st. 
Connaught - square, a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Sussex. 

Oct. 7. At Hastings, aged 18, Mary 
Thérese Kempson, eldest child of the late 
Edward Kempson, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Oct. 11. At Brighton, George Frede- 
rick M‘Clintoch, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, (to which he was appointed in 
1827,) only son of the late Robert 
M‘Clintoch, esq. 

Warwick.—Aug. 27. In her 80th 
year, Sarah, the wife of Samuel Rawlins, 
esq. of Rotton Park, Edgbaston. 

Sept. 17. At Leamington, aged 83, 
Lucy, relict of the Rev. William Bowen. 

Sept. 20. At Warwick, Mary, wife of 
Wm. Tunnecliff, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Bearley, aged 75, John 
Rich, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Nuneaton, aged 34, Frances- 
Elizabeth - Conyngham, wife of George 
William Craddock, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Leamington Prior’s, aged 
78, Margaret, relict of Major-Gen. Wilson. 

Oct. 6. At Birmingham, Mrs. Armi- 
tage, the celebrated fat woman. The 
cause of her death was disease of the 
heart. She weighed 31 stone 11 Ibs., was 
four feet round the waist, six feet round 
the bust, seven feet one inch round the 
hips, and twenty-two inches round the 
upper part of her arm. 

Oct. 11. At Birmingham, where he had 
been confined ever since the overthrow of 
the express train at Newton Bridge on the 
2nd Sept. Mr. Shuard, architect, of Somer- 
leyton, Suffolk.—Also, previously, from 
the same accident, in his 72nd year, Lieut.- 
Colonel James Baird, of Stirling. 

WesTMORELAND.— Sept. 22. At Storr, 
Windermere, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Bolton, esq. 

Wi ts.—Sept. 13. At Boreham, near 
Warminster, aged 66, Mrs. Lye. 
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Sept. 24. At his own residence, aged 
48, Charles Francis Hellier, esq. second 
son of W. F. Hellier, esy. Marlborough. 

Oct. 3. At Morden, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
relict of Mr. Robert Peake, of Gloucester- 
pl. Regent’s Park, and Lisle and Princes- 
street, Leicester-sq. 

Oct. 6. At Salisbury, Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Benson. 

Oct. 11. In Devizes, at the house of 
his son, T. B. Anstie, esq. surgeon, Peter 
Anstie, esq. 

Worcester.—Lalely. At the Bene- 
dictine convent, Stanbrook, near Powick, 
aged 43, Leititia, relict of J. Rayment, 
esq. solicitor, of Worcester. 

Aged 33, Mr. Thomas Insole, solicitor, 
of Worcester. 

At the Palace, Kempsey, aged 48, Ann- 
Ursula, wife of J. B. Turner, esq. of Brock- 
manton Hall, Herefordshire. 

At Worcester, aged 87, T. Watkins, 
esq. 
Yorx.—Sept. 8. At Selby, suddenly, 
Thomas Whowell, esq. of Barnsbury Park, 
Islington. 

Sept. 10. At Halifax, John Fuller, 
esq. late of Terrington St. John, Norfolk. 

Sept. 13. At Hutton Locras, near Gis- 
borough, aged 26, Melville-Barbara, wife 
of George Reade, esq. second dau. of the 
late John Watson, esq. of Brighton. 

Sept 14. Aged 81, John Leaper, esq. 
of Withernwick. 

Sept. 23. At Howgill, near Sedbergh, 
aged 21, Agnes, youngest dau. of the late 
Anthony Wilkinson, esq. one of her Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the west 
riding of Yorkshire. 

Sept. 26. Near Malton, aged 50, Wil- 
liam Scott, the celebrated jockey. He was 
unparalleled for the number of times he 
had ridden the winning horse at great 
races—the St. Leger nine times, and the 
Derby four times. 

Sept. 29. Aged 65, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Matthew Empson, solicitor, of Hull, 
and formerly of Beverley. 

Oct. 4. At Scarborough, aged 35, 
Lewis Novelli, esq. of Prestwich, near 
Manchester. 

Oct. 6. At Howden, aged 62, Mr. 
Thomas Turton, surgeon. 

Wates.—Sept. 6. At Fishguard, aged 
83, Jasper Still, esq. late of the Orduance 
department. 

Lately. At Aberystwith, aged 57, T. 
Johnson, esq. an old resident at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Scortanp.—Sept. 11. At Balvonie- 
lodge, Daviot, N.B. aged 32, George Faul- 
coner, esq. of Deansborough, Elgin, N.B. 
and Newhaven, Sussex, and late of H.M. 
8lst. Regt. 


Sept. 21. At the Manse of Kilbride, 
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Isle of Skye, John Snelling Wright, esq. 
of Great Marlow. 

Oct. 3. From concussion of the brain, 
in consequence of being thrown from his 
carriage, aged 29, Francis Garden Camp. 
bell, esq. of Troup and Glenlyon. 

Oct. 10. Aged 64, Marianne, wife of 
John Eliot, esq. of Peebles, and of Lam- 
bourne, Essex. 

IrELAND.—Sept. 2. At Dunlewey 
House, Donegal, James Russell, esq. for- 
merly of Southwark, and the Paragon, 
New Kent-road. 

Sept. 20. At Limerick, Anne-Howard, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Charles 
Howard Fitzmayer, of the Royal Art. 

Lately. In Dublin, the celebrated 
Father Gentili, distinguished formerly as 
an advocate in Italy, and latterly an 
eminent preacher in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Father was well known in 
London. 

At Thornhill, Sligo, aged 70, Eliz. relict 
of Lieut.-Col. W. Berkeley, of the Hon. 
E.L.C.S. 

Jersey.—Sept. 4. At Roslyn Cottage, 
aged 39, William Francis Toldervy, second 
son of the late James Bayley Toldervy, 
esq. of Eaton-hill, near Leominster. 

East Inpies.—July 9. At Landour, 
Francis Russell Davidson, esq. Collector 
and Magistrate of Saharunpore. He 
broke his neck by falling the distance of 
about eighty yards down the hill at Lan- 
dour. 

July 14. At Ceylon, where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, James Balfour 
Ogilvy, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
(which he entered in 1825,) son of the 
late Rear-Adm. Sir William Ogilvy, of 
Inverquharity, Bart. 

Aug. 4. At Poona, whither he had 
proceeded for a change of air, Commodore 
John Pepper, senior officer of the Indian 
Navy, acting Naval Storekeeper. 

West Inpres.—Sept. 2. At Nevis, 
W. T. Nicholson, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Hyde-hall, Jamaica, Henry 
Shirley, esq. of Craycombe-house, Worc. 

Asproap.—June 19. At Wynburg, Cape 
of Good Hope, Emily, wife of Henry W. 
Reeves, esq. C.S. youngest dau. of the late 
Robt. Nicholas, esq. of Ashton Keynes. 

July 12, At Graham’s Town, Retired 
Commander Alexander Bissett (1847). 
This veteran officer, on the Lieutenant 
list for nearly 40 years, was three times 
wounded (from one of which wounds his 
right arm was permanently injured), once 
shipwrecked, twice a prisoner, and en- 
gaged with the enemy in minor actions 
and ‘‘ cuttings out,’’ very many times in 
the service of his country. He married 


the daughter of the late full Admiral E. 
Tyrell Smith, who accompanied him to 














1848.] 


the Cape of Good Hope in 1820, and who, 
with her family, remain in that distant 
colony. 

July 27. Assassinated at Naples, in his 
30th year, Mr. Robert Edward Whitlock 
Nicholl, eldest son of Whitlock Nicholl, 
esq. of Adamsdown, near Cardiff. 

Aug. 23. At New York, aged 49, Mr. 
W. J. Hammond, for twenty years a 
comedian of no mean ability, and for a 
short time proprietor of Drury Lane 
Theatre. He was brother-in-law of Mr 
Douglas Jerrold. He leaves a wife and 
seven children in England. 

Sept. 3. At the island of Cephalonia, 
Capt. Arthur Onslow Creighton, of her 
Majesty’s 36th Reg. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 3d. West India regiment in 
1840. 

Sept. 6. At Gibraltar, assassinated by 
a felon, Mr. Edmund Bythesea, one of the 
superintendents of the convict establish- 
ment, son of the Rev. H. F. Bythesea, 
Rector of Nettleton, near Bath, and nephew 
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to the Rev. G. Bythesea, of Grosvenor-pl. 
Bath, and Samuel William Bythesea, esq. 
of Freshford. He has left a widow and 
one child to survive his loss. 

Sept. 8. Aged 67, Gustavus, Land- 
grave of Hesse Homburg. He will be suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Prince Ferdinand. 

Sept.12. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
27, Mary-Anne, wife of Rupert Kettle, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, and only dau. of 
John Dixon, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

Sept. 18. At Madrid, aged 65, James 
Henderson, esq. formerly her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-Gen. for the Republic 
of Colombia. 

At Villa Perri, Bagni di Lucca, Italy, 
aged 40, Isabella-Christiana, wife of the 
Rev. John Wordsworth, of Brigham, Cum- 
berland, and eldest dav. of Henry Cur. 
wen, esq. of Workingtcu Hall, in the same 
county. 

Lately. At Boulogne, aged 38, Francis- 
Ebenezer, third son of Ebenezer Foster, 
esq. of Anstey Hall, near Cambridge. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths a ot 
— 
Week ending al a 7 _ = g 
Saturday, | Under, 15 to to 60 and Age not “Total.|! Males. Females. © ‘b 
Ue 15. | 60. | upwards. hacomcneed cs 

gene | 
Sept. 30. | 600 | 452 | 203 | 2 | 1957 || 669 588 1227 
Oct. 7.} 536; 269) 200 | _— 1005 || 502 | 503 =| 1273 
» ‘14. 531 | 319; 140 1 991 |; 470 521 | 1303 
» 2 | 522 | 307 | 154 | —_ 983 || 503 480 || 1166 

| 








way 4 Autumn — of the 5 years 1843—47, 1154 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d. 8s d.  & 
51 4 33 4 21 0 











Oct. 24, 1848. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. 
33 0 33° 4 42 2 








PRICE OF HOPS, Ocr. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 0s. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 32. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 27. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 12. 8s.—Clover, 32. 10s. to 4/. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 27. 
| Pere sesecences S. tede; Of. 
Mutton............38 2d. to 4s. 10d. 
VOR) .csccsdsccscssde Oh tede. Bd: 
POPE ccc cciaeeess ceGhs 108. 6040, 208. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 23. 
Beasts......... 4352 Calves 183 
Sheep and Lambs 24,390 Pigs 395 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 27. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 21s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 26s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. Gd. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 











} 
| 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1848, both inclusive. 































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s T herm. 
' | - 4 
seZzl2 Sel 2. se[Si|a [8s ¢ 
be & I > So | DED E > Zz 
eS\25| S os] a || Weather. [135/55] 2 los] s Weather. 
Aa\ss| 4 a4) a | 2A \5s| A a a 
Sep.| ° | ° | °® jin. pts.| Oct.) ° | ° | ° |in. pts. 
26 63 | 56 29, 57 |lrain, cloudy || 11 | 53 | 57 | 48 (29, 88 | fair 
27 | 58 | 62 | 55), 69 |fair, do. rain || 12 | 50 | 55 | 49 | , 93 fair, slht. rain 
28 | 55 | 55) 55! , 75 |\constant do. || 13 | 50 | 55 | 49 | , 90 | do. do 
29 55 | 57 5h| , 69 ‘Ido. do. | 14! 51 | 50 | 49) , 81 | rain, fair 
30 | 58 | 63 57) , 71 ‘fair, cloudy || 15 | 50 | 50 | 47 | ,80/do. do. 
0.1 | 57 | 63 | 52} , 68 do. do. fair || 16 | 50 | 52) 47| , 83) do. 
2 | 58/ 63| 57| ? G64 'do. stht. shrs.|| 17 | 47 | 49 | 39 | 2 81 |ifair,sthtshrs. 
3 | 57 | 63 | 57 | , 74 do. do. do. 18 | 36 | 41 | 39] , 55 |'snow, fair, do. 
4 | 58 | 66 | 63} , 89 ‘do. cloudy 19 | 45 | 48 | 44 , 61 | slightshowers 
5 | 64 | 67 | 60 |30, 14 |/do. do. 20 | 46 | 49 | 43 , 70 ||heavy rain 
6 | 65; 71 59! , 16! fine 21 | 47 | 50; 4i » 78 | rain, fair 
7 | 63) 69, GL{ , II do. cloudy 22 | 53 | 55 57, Gl heavy rain 
8 | 63 6S 56! ,09 do. do. 23 | 52 | 56 | 53] , 61] ‘cloudy, do. 
9 | 53 | 59 50 '29, 88 | do.do.slt.shs.|| 24 | 53 | 58 52 | » 03 | fair, cloudy 
10 | 53 | 59 +350 R fair, do. 25 49} 56 46/ , 49 jcloudy, fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

as (td - > o re) ote le a 
>| & acs 5 af & 2 26 o a) 

Oe 58 53 5S wE"SS4 ee 5 Ex. Bills, 
| -S of § SEWEESES A £1000 
Be) 8g aS BABE gee & 

a a ian) | ” en ” © R= 

28) | 862 ——_ —— —— —— —— _ 32 pm. | 26 29 pm. 
29——|-——, 86 _———- ——|-'236 2830 pm.| 26 pm. 

30 ———_——} 86 ——- —— ——|__. __ 30 28 pm. 25 28 pm. 
2——,—-—|_ 86} | —~ ——| 95} 236 2831 pm.| 25 29 pm. 
3}—|———| 96} | —|——|_|-—1237 | 26 29 pm. 
————| + 86} —— a ee 94 235 3233 pm. 26 29 pm. 

|_| 86} — —_—— 235 3233 pm.| 26 30 pm. 
6| |_| 868 235 | 3431 pm| 30 28 pm. 
7;-—|-——_ 864 | | 234 | | | 28 31 pm. 
9— 864 |__| —__|—_|236 |__| 29 32 pm. 

10. g5¢ |——|_|__|___|_|_____| 33 30 pm. 
11190 | 84 | 852 | 843) ag |——|36 33 pm.| 33 30 pm. 
12}190 | 842 | 85} | 843 8g |—|36 33 pm.| 30. 33 pm. 
13/188 | 84} | 854 | 843) 83 237 |36 33 pm.| 33 30 pm. 
14187 | 84 | 855 | 843 ————| 93 237 | 36 pm. | 30 34 pm. 
16/186 | 833 | 85 | 842 83 |_'__|__137 34 pm 31 34 pm. 
17/186 | 832 | 84g | 843' 83 |———_|_134 37 pm 31 34 pm. 
18/184 | 83%) 85 | bay 3 | 80g) 923\ |__| 31 34 pm. 
19183 | 84 | 85 | 8 43) 83 i——| 36 pm. | 34 31 pm. 

20183 | 832 | 85 — Ps 8} 237 | 36 pm. | 32 36 pm. 

21.——| 83%] 843 | B43 84 \——|_—_|—_|_ 40 pm. 38 pm. 

23/184 | 833 | 84g | 841, 8} | 40pm. | 38 pm. 
24/1843) 833 | 844 | 84| eg |—/—_|__|__—_| 36 pm. 

25/186 | 84 | ¥5g | 43) 88 \——|—— 235 [38.41 pm.| 37 40 pm. 

26/184 | 84} | 852 85 | 8L ——| 94 [236 |_| 37 40 pm. 
27181 43 | 852 #5 8} — 42 39 pm. 
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